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that the most extended sceptre rests in the mind 
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With this proud feeling of a British subject, the 
narrator of these Travels brings back from all lands 
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of devoted loyalty, the writer has not terms suf¬ 
ficiently to express the deep gratitude with which 
through life he is, 
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ROBERT KER PORTER. 
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PREFACE. 


In offering this narrative to the public, the writer is conscious 
of no personal vanity as an author ; that being a character, in 
its usual important sense, to which he forms no pretension. 
During three years’ travelling in the East, he kept a regular 
journal of all he saw worthy observation; and he wrote his re¬ 
marks with the impression of the moment. From this Diary, 
sanctioned by opportunities of comparing his own remarks with 
others, and first with second impressions, he collected the 
matter of these two volumes ; arranging their subjects, without 
altering their language to give it literary grace; a task that 
might have been more than difficult to a man who has passed 
the chief part of his life in foreign countries. Hence, as he lays 
claim to nothing of what is commonly called style, in writing, 
he trusts in the candour of his reader to judge him by his 
pretensions alone; truth, in what he relates, and fidelity in 
what he copies. A few extracts from a letter with which he 
was honoured by His Excellency Mons. Olinen, the Russian 
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Imperial Secretary of State, President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, &c., a short time previous to the commencement of his 
journey, may be deemed the text on which he has proceeded : 

Translation of part of a Letter to Sir Bobert Ker Porter , $-c. 

“ I hasten to communicate to you the result of my observ¬ 
ations on the different travels, given to the world on the 
subject of Persia. My remarks have for their object a distinct 
illustration of those precious monuments of antiquity which yet 
remain at Chehel-minar, or Persepolis; at Mourg-aub, which, 
according to the felicitous explanation of Mr. Morier, should be 
Pasargadae, with the tomb of Cyrus ; and, finally, the beautiful 
relics at Nakshi-Roustam, Be-Sitoon, &c. 

“ When comparing the engravings in the Travels of Chardin, 
Le Brun, and Niebuhr, which represent the same subject, we 
find them so utterly contradictory to each other, as not to bear 
the smallest pretensions to fidelity; being rather vague memo¬ 
randums, than any thing of veritable outline. I made an 
accurate copy of one of these subjects, as it is represented by 
these three several travellers ; and you may see, by casting your 
eye on the specimen from each, how little dependance is to be 
placed in the pencil of any of the trio. Here, you may observe 
the same figures of the same Persepolitan bas-relief, transmitted 
to us in three perfectly different forms of outline. The bas- 
relief was cut in very hard stone, which I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing from a fragment that was brought to St. 
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Petersburgh ; and the same personages which Le Brim represents 
in the year 1704, with their noses, mouths, and beards mutilated, 
re-appear, quite whole in every feature, in the drawings of 
Niebuhr from Persia, in the year 1765. You will confess, that 
without some miracle, both these accounts cannot be true; 
yet this phenomenon actually presents itself on the plates of 
these two travellers; and Chardin shews the like inaccuracy to 
so great an extent, that I know not to which to yield any 
belief. * In short, I cannot but repeat the old French proverb, 

‘ A beau mentir qui vient de loin.’ 

“ In this great perplexity to a lover of antiquity, I place my 
confidence in your plain dealing; that you will decide the con¬ 
troversy, by taking the trouble to make your drawings on the 
spot, and with scrupulous exactness copying the object before 
you line by line. Indeed, I conjure you, in the name of the 
Holy Antiquity , to mark down nothing but what you actually 
see ; nothing suppose ; nothing repair. I only beg you to re¬ 
present the original ancient remains “ tali quali, in statu quo.” 

“ By this simple matter-of-fact representation, we shall at 
last obtain a true idea of the progress which the arts made 
amongst the Persians ; and may become better acquainted with 
the forms of their ancient writing ; whether they did, or did not 
divide their letters with stops, and each word with a cuneiform 
character placed obliquely. Besides, I hope through your ob- 


See Sir Robert Ker Porter’s copy of the same bas-relief, Plate XXXVII. 
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servations, to be put in possession of an accurate description of 
the ancient Persian bow, its shape, and the manner of attaching 
its string ; and, indeed, from your remarks and sketches, to be 
enabled to judge which of the three above-mentioned travellers 
are, on the whole, most correct in their drawings of the remains 
at Persepolis and Mourg-aub. By looking at my next plate, you 
will perceive the errors which appear to have crept into the copy 
given of the inscription in Persepolitan letters, found amidst the 
ruins at Mourg-aub.* I also anticipate your shewing us the 
precise form of the Pehlivi and Zend characters ; and, perhaps, 
yon may find it in your power to give a true explanation of the 
Persian belt or distich, engraved on the gold ring that was found 
in the ancient city of Torjok, in the great road from St. Peters- 
burgh to Moscow. The ring is in the possession of His Imperial 
Majesty; and you will find it represented on my fifth plate. 

“ In conclusion, I repeat, draw only what you see ! Correct 
nothing; and preserve, in your copies, the true character of the 
originals. Do not give to Persian figures a French tournure , like 
Chardin ; nor a Dutch, like Van Bruyn, (Le Brun ;) nor a Ger¬ 
man, or rather Danish, like Niebuhr; nor an English grace, 
like some of your countrymen ; in your portraits of the frag¬ 
ments at Nakshi-Roustam. Adieu. 

“ Your faithful Friend and Cousin, 

“A. Olinen.” 

* See Sir R. K. Porter’s copy of the same inscription, Plate XIII. It may be 
useful to my general readers, to mention here, that the appellations “ Persepolitan,” 
“ cuneiform,” “ arrow-headed,”“ nail-headed” characters, all mean the same style of 
writing; mostly found at Persepolis and Babylon. 
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What refinement of taste in some of Sir Robert Ker Porter's 
predecessors may have caused them to change, almost uncon¬ 
sciously, a scrupulous curiosity in observing the progress of the 
art, determined him to copy line by line, defect or beauty ; 
whatever he saw, to pourtray ; transcribing shape of person, 
character of feature, and fashion of apparel, to the minutest 
particle. An ardent lover and sedulous practiser of the arts, 
from childhood to the present time, his eye and his hand being 
alike familiar to every detail of the pencil or the chisel, precision 
in these respects is as natural to him, as embellishment to those, 
who may be amateurs of the arts, without having actually studied 
the principle of its schools. Therefore, to such an nndeviating 
fidelity of portraiture, the writer of this work avows his claim. 
A similar experience in military objects, assisted his observa¬ 
tions on the arms of the people, ancient and modern, of the 
nations through which he travelled, and greatly facilitated his 
measurements and plans of the sites and elevations of certain 
cities and places of renown and interest. He also wishes to 
state, that the large map of the Persian empire, &c. is laid down 
by himself; chiefly from his own personal observations, assisted 
by those of Major Monteith, of the Madras engineers, who is 
now a resident in Persia; and where their joint personal inform¬ 
ation did not reach, both published and MSS. geographical 
observations were consulted, while the writer was in the East, 
and, subsequently, every thing useful that could be found in the 
Depot Imperial des Cartes at St. Petersburgh. The smaller 
routes are entirely from his own remarks ; and should they, with 
the preceding, meet the attention of Major Rennell, the vener- 
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able father of this branch of geography in England, his approval 
would be one of the highest gratifications the compiler of these 
maps could receive; while he hopes their minute details may 
smooth the way to future travellers. 

This volume ends at the termination of the author’s journey 
through Persia Proper. The next will comprise Babylonia, 
Ivourdistan, and those other countries of the empire, which 
formed the subject of so many pages of deep interest in the 
old histories of the East, whether by classic or native writers. 

Specimens of the antiquities which the author brought from 
those countries, he has deposited in different museums; but 
chiefly in those of the united kingdoms under the sceptre of his 
own sovereign ; the British Museum, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
All his coins, which are numerous, though rare, are yet in his 
own possession. 

It were an endless task to make his acknowledgments to every 
person, who, from his first setting out, till his return to his 
country, facilitated his pursuits, and was hospitable to him in 
his travels. A few names he has mentioned in this way, in the 
course of his journal ; and even those, a friend, in casting his 
eye over the MSS., pronounced to be too many; adding, that 
a succession of encomiums might be deemed more than natural. 
But, if the reader will recollect that these persons are mostly 
stationed in new establishments, where power must be main¬ 
tained by the best talents; and that such ministers, when found, 
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must be so described; no surprise need be excited at a word of 
gratitude ; and patience at least, may be granted to the tribute 
which is paid to the contemporary worth that makes a brother¬ 
hood of every nation. 

To clear away a little the maze of eastern and classic names 
which generally presents itself whenever an ancient king of Persia 
occurs in these pages, a list of the sovereigns of the empire, 
Medes and Persians, is here subjoined. The table of contents 
of the volume is added, something between the copiousness of 
an index, and the brevity of a mere head of chapters. 


P. S. The author of these Travels being abroad, the transcri¬ 
ber takes this opportunity of apologizing to the public for some 
errors in the orthography of proper names, which have crept into 
the work from the difficulty of decyphering the hand, or rather 
character, of the MS. transcribed. 




LIST 


OF 


THE PERSIAN MONARCHS, 


ACCORDING TO 

NATIVE AND FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


THE DYNASTY OF MAH-A BAD, 

Recorded in the Dabistan, a work compiled from ancient Gueber fragments. 

This line is considered fabulous, or antediluvian, and begins with, 

Mah-Abad. 

He had thirteen descendants, who reigned monarch and high-priest, till 
the last prince of his race, 

Azerabad, 

Abdicated the throne, and retired into solitude. A time of terrible anarchy 
succeeded, until the rise of a new succession of kings, which are registered 
in the pages of Ferdousi and others, under the name of the 

PAISHDADIAN DYNASTY, OR DISTRIBUTORS OF JUSTICE. 
Kaiomurs, 

The founder of the line, has been supposed to represent Noah, or one of his 
immediate descendants. He is also called Gil-Siiau, or King of the Earth. 
Houshung, 

The first worshipper of the element of fire, under the name of the Light 
of God. 
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Tahamurs 

Introduces the worship of images. 

Jemsheed, 

Recorded as the founder of Persepolis, and contemporary with Zohawk 
tyrant of Assyria, supposed to be the Nimrod of Scripture. 

Feridoon. 

Erig. 

Manucheber. 

Nouzer. 

Zooh, — Kershap, Arbaces of the Greeks, and Tiglatii Pileser 
of the Scriptures. 

With him closes the Paishdadian race, according to the native historians. 
More regular and authentic accounts, Greek and native, record the next 
line, called the 


Began to reign, KAIANIAN DYNASTY. 

B. C. 

709.Kai-Kobad,—Dejoces of the Greeks, and Arphaxad of the 

Bible. 


During his reign, and those of his immediate descendants, the celebrated 
Persian chief, Rustam, or Roostam, distinguished himself in the service of 
Persia. 

656 .....Phraortes, 

The son of the preceding. He is omitted by the Persian historians; and 
his reign may probably be included in the very long one they ascribe to 
Kai-Kobad. Their dates are very inaccurate, and the confusion of places 
and persons, often as much so. 


634-.Kai Kaoos,—Cyaxares I. of the Greeks. 

In his time Nineveh was destroyed by the king of Babylon and himself, 
who had united their forces against it. 

594.Astyages, 

The son of the preceding, is omitted by the Persians, and so is his son, 

559.Cyaxares II.— Darius, the Mede, of the Bible, 

Both these reigns being included, by the native writers, in that of the 
succeeding one. 

5S6.Kai Kiiosroo,—Cyrus of the Greeks, and of the Scriptures. 

The Persians make his reign commence B. C. 599, by their omission of 
his immediate predecessor. He is succeeded by his son, 
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B. C. 

529 .Cambyses, 

Who is omitted by the Persians; as is also Smerdis, the Magian, who 
usurped the kingdom, B. C. 522, if he is not intended by 
Lorhasp, 

Whose supposed reign includes the two preceding; and who appears a 
confused personage, between Smerdis the Magian, and Hystaspes the patron 
of Zoroaster, and the father of 

521 .Gustasp,—Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks. 

He new-modelled the ancient Mithratic religion, under the auspices of 
Zoroaster; and is said to have been the first coiner of gold in Persia, hence 
the name of Darics. 

485 . Isfundeer, — Xerxes of the Greeks. 

He commanded the famous expedition into Greece; and was one of the 
most favourite heroes of the Persians. 


465 .Bauman, Ardashir Dirodaste,—Artaxerxes Longimanus of 

the Greeks, (and Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther,) suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, 

424 .Xerxes, 

Who was murdered by his brother Sogdianus, who was slain by his 
brother Ochus, who, taking the name of 
423 .Darab I.— Darius Notiius of the Greeks, 


Was the husband of the celebrated Parysatis, the mother of Cyrus 
the Younger, the prince whose fortunes Xenophon followed into Persia. 
The character of this ambitious queen appears to identify her with Ilomai, 
to whom the building of one of the palaces at Persepolis has been attributed. 
Darius Nothus was succeeded by his son, 

405 .Artaxerxes Mnemon, 

So called from liis extraordinary memory. His brother Cyrus, at the 
instigation of his mother Parysatis, rebelled against him; and perishing in 
the contest, gave rise to Xenophon’s ever memorable retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. Artaxerxes reigned forty-six years, sharing his power one year 
with his eldest son Darius, (B. C. 361.) but who was cut off in the same. On 
the death of the old king, he was succeeded by his son Ochus, who took the 
name of 

353 ...Artaxerxes Ochus, 

This most barbarous of all the Persian native princes, was succeeded by 
his son, 
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B. t\ 

337.Arses, or Arsemus. 

Neither this prince, nor any of his predecessors, until Darius Nothus, 
the Darab I. of the Persians, are mentioned by the native historians; who 
pass at once from Darab I. to Darab II.; the latter being the great-grand¬ 
son of the former. Arses reigned only two years, and was succeeded by 

335.Darab II.— Darius Codomanus of the Greeks. 

Alexander the Great invaded Persia, in this reign, and seized the empire. 

DYNASTY OF THE GREEKS. 

331.ISCANDEER, ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

From this period the empire was governed by the descendants of his 
generals, till, about eighty years after they had divided the empire amongst 
them, Ashk or Arsaces, a Parthian chief, wrested it from their hands, and 
established a line of kings, of which himself was the first. 

ARSACEDIAN DYNASTY, OR PARTHIAN EMPIRE. 

250.Asiik I.— Arsaces. 

Ashk II.— Arsaces. 

Shahpoor, or Sapor. 

This monarch was contemporary with Antioch us the Great. Amongst the 
native historians there is a lapse of two hundred years, between Shahpoor 
and a Parthian prince called Baharam-Gndurz; and in this blotted page, 
we miss the great names of Phrahates, Orodes, and above all that of 
Mithridates, which form such brilliant passages in the Roman accounts of 
the Parthian empire; and which, when marshalled according to the accession 
of the princes who bore them, would fill the gap till after the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era, and to within a few years of 

Baiiaram Gudurz. 

Volas, — Volageses I. of the Romans. 

Hormuz, — Artabanes IV. of the Romans. 

Narsi. 

Ferozi. 

Khosroo,—Volageses II. of the Romans. 

Volas,—Volageses III. of the Romans. 

VoLASIN. 

Arduan, or Ardavan,—Artabanus V. of the Romans. 

He was the last of the Parthian race, being slain by the founder of the 
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SASSANIAN DYNASTY, OR REVIVED KAIAN1AN LINE. 

A. D. 

223 .Ardashir Babigan,—Artaxerxes of the Western Historians. 

He derived his descent from Isfundeer (Xerxes), the son of Darius 
Hystaspes, by a daughter of the Great Cyrus. He resigned his crown to 
his son, 


240. Shapoor, — Sapor I. of the Romans. 

This monarch defeated and made prisoner Valerian, the Roman emperor. 

271 . Hormuz I. — Hormisdas of the Greeks. 

272 .Bah aram I.—Va ranks I. of the Romans. 

276. Baharam II.— Varanes II. of the Romans. 

293.. .Baharam III. — Varanes III. of the Romans. 

293. Narsi, — Narses of the Romans. 

This king defeated the Emperor Galcriiis, and made himself master of 
Armenia. 

303. Hormuz II. — Hormisdas II. of the Romans. 

310. Shaiipoor II. — Sapor II. of the Romans. 


This monarch, surnamed Zoolaktaf, was contemporary with the emperors 
Julian, Constantius, Jovian, &c., and achieved great successes over them 
all. He reigned nearly seventy years. 


380.Ardashir II. — Altaxerxes II. of the Romans. 

385. .....Shaiipoor III, — Sapor III. of the Romans. 

390. Baharam IV. — Varanes IV. of the Romans. 


This prince founded the city of Kermanshah. lie was the brother of Ids 
immediate predecessor Shahpoor III., and both were the sons of the great 
Shahpoor Zoolaktaf, whose exploits are celebrated in the sculptures of Takt-i- 
Eostan. 


404.YEzmjiRD Ulathim. — Izdejirtes of the Greeks. 

420 .Baharam V., surnamed Gour. 

This prince was educated by Arab chiefs, and is celebrated as one of the 
best monarchs of Persia. He was drowned in hunting the wild ass. 

138 .Yezdijird II. surnamed Sipahdost,— Izdejirtes II. of the Ro¬ 

mans. 

456.Hormuz. 

458 .Firoze, — Peiioses of the Greeks. 

484 .Pallasch, — Valens of the Romans. 

488.Kobad, — Cabades of the Greeks. 

531 .Noushirvan, — Chosroics the Great of the Romans. 

This sovereign gained many victories over the generals of the Emperor 
b 
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xviii LIST OF THE PERSIAN MONARCHS. 

A. D. 

Justinian. Mahomed the Arch-impostor was born about ten years before 
the death of this truly great monarch. 


579.Hormuz III.; dethroned, A. D. 590. 

590 .Bah a ram Chouban, a usurper. 

591 .Khosroo Purviz, 

The son of Hormuz III. This prince made himself master of Jerusalem. 


1 he celebi ated beauty, Shereen, or Shirene, was his queen, who sacrificed 
herself on his grave. 

.Schirouch, Giiubad, or Kobad, reigned eight months. 

Ardasiiir, reigned seven months. 

, Pooran-Dokht, or Tooran-Dokht. 

This princess was raised to the throne on the death of all her brothers, 
being the daughter of Khosroo Purviz. She reigned sixteen months, 
and was succeeded by her cousin, or lover, 

Shah Sn enendah, who reigned only one month, succeeded bv 
Arzem-Dokht. 

This princess was another daughter of Khosroo Purviz; and, after some 
confusion, the throne was filled by 

<>32.Yezdijird,—Isdejirtes III. of the Greeks. 

The son of Schirouch, grandson of Khosroo Purviz, and the last of the 
Sassanian race. He lost his kingdom to the Arabs, or Saracens under 
Omar, A. D. 641; and his life shortly after, by the hands of a treacherous 
peasant, with whom he had sought shelter. His family, from the time of 
Ardashir Babigan to himself, had ruled Persia four hundred and fifteen 
years; and in his overthrow it thus became subject to the 
651. Caliphs of Bagdad, 

Who governed Persia, by means of viziers, or rather different lines of 
independent princes, under that inferior title. To these succeeded the 
Sultans of Ghizni, 

A Turkoman race; of whom Mahmoud’s name is particularly illustrious, 
having gathered together the fragments of ancient Persian history which 
had escaped destruction by the caliphs. After the sultans came the 

SELJOOKEE DYNASTY, 

A Tartar tribe, who, with their Attabeg followers, governed Persia above 
two hundred years; until Halukoo, the son of Zingis, or Ghengis Khan, 
established the 
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A. D. 

1206. MOGUL DYNASTY, 

Which continued till the sons of Timour-lung, or Tamerlane, with 
20,000 Tartars, over-ran Persia, A. D. 1387, and seated their posterity 
on the throne. They reigned until A. D. 1505, when the Usbeg tribes of 
the Black and White Sheep wrested it from their hands. And these again, 
gave place to the founder of the 

SEF1 DYNASTY. 

Shah Ismail. 

This sovereign proclaimed himself of the race of the Caliph Ali, and gave 
a new' explication of the Koran. He was succeeded by his son, 

1523.Tamasp. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, sent out Anthony Jenkinson as embassador 
to tliis prince, he was succeeded by his son, 

1576 .Ismail II.—Succeeded by his brother, 

1577 .Mahomed Kuodabund. 

Humza Mirza, died by assassination, A. D. 1585. He was the son of 
Mahomed Khodabund, but never was king; and was the father of 

1585. Shah Abbas the Cheat. 

Sefi Mirza, his eldest son, died by murder; and his son Sam succeeded 
his grandfather Abbas. The new monarch took the name 

1627.Sir a li Sefi;— succeeded by his son. 

1641. Abbas II. 

1666.Shah Soliman. 

1694. Shaii Sultan Houssein. 

With this prince, it may be said, closed the line of Sefi kings. 

The Afghans having conquered Persia under 

1722. Mahmoud, the Afghan. 

1725 . Asti hoof. 

The celebrated Kooli Khan recovered Persia from the Afghans, and, for 
a brief time, restored to the throne of his ancestors, 

1727. Shah Thamas, or Tamasp. 

This prince was the son of the murdered Shah Sultan Houssein, of the 
house of Sefi; and who was himself deposed, and afterwards assassinated by 
the rebel and usurper Kooli Khan; who, mounting the throne, assumed 
the name 

1736 .Nadir Shah; 

After whose death a period of wretched confusion ensued, under different 
b 2 
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a. D. 

rival chiefs, till the elevation of the head of the Zund tribe, under the title of 
Vakeel, or lieutenant of the empire, but the real sovereign, 


1753.Kerim Khan. 

He was succeeded successively by his three sons, and family, 

1779.Abbul Futteh Khan. 

17S0...Ali Mourad Kiian. 

1784.Jaffier Khan. 

1788.Looft Ali Khan. 


On the defeat and death of this last prince of the Znnd family, the suc¬ 
cession gave place to the 


KAJUR DYNASTY. 

17S8.Aga Mahomed Khan, 

Who was succeeded by his nephew, the present King of Persia, 
179S.Futteh Ali Shah. 
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TRAVELS 


GEORGIA, PERSIA, 

<$*• <$' c * 


The extraordinary political situation in which, not Europe only, 
but every country of the globe, has been involved during these 
last twenty-five years, has, in a most wonderful manner, brought 
all nations, remote and near, in a kind of scenic review before 
the observing eye. Places in ancient history, which time had 
thrown at such a distance in our minds, that they seemed almost 
as much passed into the grave as the persons their historians 
recorded, have not only risen before us, but appear as if at our 
very doors, touching us, in a thousand ways, by the sympathy 
of strangely associating interests. In short, the principle of 
the interests of any one particular kingdom, which, half a century 
ago, would not have been considered beyond the limits of its 
immediate neighbours, our portentous times have made so 
consequential to the security of all others, that the field of 
combat for one nation’s rights has become the whole world. 
Hence the general impulse which has lately hurried the in¬ 
habitants of one half of the globe to visit the regions of the 
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other half. Armies have marched from climate to climate, to 
defend the liberties of their own country, on the invaded shores 
of distant allies ; and thus found safety, as well as renown, in 
protecting the rights of others. Liberal speculation, and gene¬ 
rous curiosity, (which foresaw a different empire than that of 
mere human ambition, in this extraordinary circumnavigation 
of the world,—the empire of civilized mind over brutal force !) 
these worthy motives, in the persons of the philosopher, the 
man of taste, the philanthropist, and the merchant, followed in 
the same track, eager to view places which modern story had 
brought into celebrity, and to visit countries which the past and 
the present cover with an ever-during fame. This latter impulse 
had long been very powerful with me ; and, in the autumn of 
1817, an opportunity occurred of gratifying a desire I had 
formed of travelling to Persia, across a range of countries which 
sacred, as well as profane history, has rendered peculiarly in¬ 
teresting to every man who finds pleasure in comparing men as 
they are, with what they have been ; and the recent progress of 
Asiatic regeneration, with the full growth of civilisation as it is 
displayed in Christian Europe. 

I left St. Petersburgh on the 6th of August (O. S.), 1817. 
for Odessa on the Black Sea ; intending to embark at that port 
for Constantinople, and thence proceed to Persia. As I tra¬ 
velled en courier to the Turkish capital, time would not allow me 
to halt long at any place in my way: hence, my readers must 
expect little more than an itinerary of posts, till it became 
necessary to alter my route from the waves of the Euxine to 
the mountains of Caucasus. Having taken the usual road from 
St. Petersburgh to the banks of the Dwina, I passed that river 
on the 20th of August (0. S.) by a floating bridge. It crossed 
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the stream where the bed was not very broad ; neither were the 
waters so rapid there, nor the banks so high, as in most other 
places. As we travelled onward, it was gratifying to see the 
country which, five years ago, showed only the footsteps of war 
and devastation, now exhibiting every mark of peace and happy 
industry. 

Proceeding through Sourage, we passed on to Vitepsk ; and in 
the evening reached Mogiloff, a town pleasantly situated on the 
shores of the Dneiper, with fine churches and handsome houses. 
From my first starting, to this place, the road had been un¬ 
varyingly good, excepting a small tract of bad land which pre¬ 
sented itself soon after our leaving Sourage. Mogiloff is about 
seven hundred and eighty-three wersts from St. Petersburgh ; — 
and the reader must hold in mind, that the calculation makes 
two English miles comprise about three wersts Russian. We 
now travelled over rough ground, through, wild forests, occa¬ 
sionally intersected with spots in cultivation ; till, on approaching 
Tcherningoff, we entered a country quite open. All was level 
and bare of wood, like vast downs, for a considerable extent 
before we arrived at the town ; but a few tracts, scattered with 
trees, were discernible in its vicinity. The roofs of the cottages 
are thatched here, instead of being covered with wood, and the 
walls look neat and cheerful, from being whitened with a mixture 
of lime and mud. We crossed, by a long bridge of timber, 
over the Sojy to the town, which, being built on an eminence, 
gives a very imposing effect to its churches and monasteries. 
On quitting Tcherningoff, and its thin remnant of woods, we 
found ourselves again in the open country, which now seemed 
boundless. It is known in Russia by the appellation Steppe , or 
Desart; being an expanse of several hundred wersts, varied from 
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the common acceptation of its name, by the culture of corn, 
and the animation of innumerable windmills. The peasants 
were busily employed, gathering in the harvest. 

On different parts of this vast plain, and not far distant, from 
the road, I was struck with the successive appearance of some 
thousands of the tumuli , those mansions of the dead of ages 
past, which overspread the face of this country, even to the 
shores of the Black Sea, and nearly to the banks of the Kuban. 
My meditations on their design and origin were interrupted 
by otir arriving at the town of Kremanchuck. It is situated on 
low and swampy ground, but surrounded by dry and deep sands. 
A few withering trees peer through the ungenial soil, yielding 
a scanty shade to the miserable garden of what is called the 
palace of this wretched place. On quitting Kremanchuck, we 
passed the Dneiper again, (the river winding about in many 
contrary directions,) over another wooden bridge. This was 
nearly a mile in length, and so constructed as to rise and fall 
with the action of the water. For many wersts onward, the 
road was of deep and loose sand; consequently our progress 
was slow and encumbered, till we regained the Steppe. There, 
our wheels moved faster, but it was long before they brought 
us in sight of any thing new or interesting. Nothing interrupted 
the monotonous line of country, except here and there a steep 
ravine ; within which, though only to be discovered by arriving 
on its brink, might be. found a few earth-built huts, and perhaps 
as many stunted trees, like the inhabitants, hardly nourished 
by so rough a bosom. 

The next post is Elizabethgrad, one thousand and eighty 
wersts from Moscow. The site of this post bears a more cheer¬ 
ful aspect. It is situated on each side of a ravine, which, being 
more capacious in breadth than any I had yet seen, admitted 
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the erection of more comfortable habitations. A mud fort, of a 
very respectable height, stands on one of its acclivities, effectually 
commanding the approach to the town, by the road I came. A 
small stream, called the Yegal, flows through the little valley 
or dell, dividing the town, and adding much to its cleanliness 
and freshness. The churches, as is the case almost universally 
throughout the Russian empire, are the first objects of attention 
in point of architecture, and are here even elegant. The houses, 
being white-washed, appear exceedingly nice externally; but 
whether the same purity would be found within, may be doubted 
were we to judge by the tout ensemble of the persons who come 
out at the doors. This place, in common with all the others I 
had lately passed through, is mostly inhabited by Jews. From 
scarcity of wood, the dung of cattle is used for purposes of fuel; 
and the inhabitants collect it with great care, forming it into 
cakes, which they dry in the summer sun, for culinary and 
winter use. 

After leaving Elizabethgrad, no cultivation varied the face of 
the Steppe. All was one interminable tract of grazing ground, 
for innumerable herds of horned cattle, sheep, and horses. An 
eye accustomed to the farm-enclosures of England can have no 
idea of the effect of such a scene ; so vast, so full of animal life, 
and yet giving the traveller such an impression of desert 
solitariness. 

We arrived at Nicolaieff, (about one thousand three hun¬ 
dred and thirteen wersts from Moscow;) and after a short stay 
passed the river Bong in a large passage boat, three miles from 
the town. The width of the river, where we crossed, may be a 
mile and three quarters. We ascended a steep and sandy bank, 
on disembarking, and at its summit found the post-house. From 
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thence the road continued flat and uninteresting; though some 
parts were prolific in water-melons, a very grateful fruit in sul¬ 
try weather. In many places they grew wild; and my little 
party did not spare their refreshing beverage. We reached the 
village of Koblinka early in the morning, and thence I had my 
first view of the Black Sea. 

Koblinka is situated close to a large piece of water, called a 
Lyman ; a name given in this country to any estuary which 
accident has separated from its originating sea ; and this Lyman 
is the remains of what once formed a branch of the Euxine, but 
which, in process of time, was cut off from its parent waves by 
the accumulation of sand, gradually rising into a sort of isthmus 
between. Many similar lakes of the same origin intersect the 
valleys towards Odessa. On quitting Ajelyka, (our last post 
before we gained Odessa,) we descended into a flat of consider¬ 
able extent: it was worthy observation, from having been a still 
larger branch, now dried up, of the same sea ; but the road was 
the worst I had seen during my whole journey. 

We entered Odessa, the great mart of this northern Mediter¬ 
ranean, at nine o’clock in the evening. From the duskiness of 
the hour it was difficult to distinguish objects; however, 1 could 
discern wide streets, spacious houses, numerous churches, ranges 
of warehouses, and hundreds of draft-oxen reposing in the 
squares, and open grounds not yet occupied by buildings. I 
traversed the city in all directions, without finding a hotel; but 
the hospitality of Mr. Yeames, our Consul-general, put an end 
to my pursuit; and I learnt from him that private houses are the 
only lodgings at Odessa. 

My next step was to engage a passage for Constantinople; 
but on proceeding to do so, every body told me, the plague 
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was raging there with a fury not known for years, and to brave 
it would be madness. Many of the Christian residents in Pera 
had become its victims, and amongst them a much-lamented son 
of the Austrian Internuncio. In short, the official reports were 
amply sufficient to deter a more obstinate man than myself from 
following his own inclination ; and having as many reasons for 
wishing to reach Constantinople without delay, as to reach it at 
all, to put off going, till colder weather might check the disease, 
would have been to waste time to no purpose ; so I even took 
the good counsel of Mr. Yeames, and dispatching my business 
to our ambassador at the Porte, determined on entering Persia, 
via Georgia. 

Count de Langeron (who succeeded the Duke de Richelieu as 
Governor-general of this part of the Russian empire) offered me 
every facility in pursuing my journey by this route ; and having 
received his letters and passports, no time was lost in preparing 
my departure. The Count is the same gallant officer who dis¬ 
tinguished himself so eminently, where all were brave, in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, against Buonaparte; and to have 
been obliged by such a man, doubled the value of the service. 
His government extends to Kherson, the Taurida, and Yek- 
aterinsloff. 

Odessa is distant from St. Petersburgh about one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three wersts ; and though amongst the 
latest planted, is one of the most flourishing cities of the empire. 
It bids fair to realise the views of Peter the Great, in wishing 
to extend the commerce of his country on the side of Asia. 
Katherine the Second, treading in his steps, effectually opened 
the way to riches and to power; and to the rapid civilisation of 
all her subjects near the Black Sea, by her victories there, and 
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the consequent peace of Kamainargi. The founding of Kher¬ 
son, in 1780, gave birth to an extensive commerce in that quar¬ 
ter, which gradually and substantially increased. The acquisition 
of the Crimea, promised security to its success ; and the establish¬ 
ment of the ports of Kaffa, and Kertish, confirmed it. The pro¬ 
spect of a further stretch of commercial coast, was laid open by 
the capture of the Turkish fort of Gadgibei, which Admiral 
Rebus took by storm. That fort was the nucleus (if we may use 
such a metaphor) of the present city of Odessa. It stood on a 
high cliff, overlooking the sea, and commanding a great part of 
the coast, with a fine harbour below. From the manifest advan¬ 
tage of this position, the victors, or rather those in authority after 
its conquest, formed a plan, which they sent up to government, 
setting forth the eligible situation of the recently-acquired fort¬ 
ress, for the establishment of a new port on the Black Sea. The 
project was adopted; orders issued for the foundations to be 
laid; and in the year 1796 the Christian city of Odessa began to 
rise, around the battered walls of the Mahometan fortress. Since 
that time a gradual influx of adventurous, and industrious inha¬ 
bitants, has brought it to the wealth and consequence it now 
exhibits. Within these few years, the exportation of grain to 
the Mediterranean, and other considerable markets, has produced 
a degree of commercial activity in the adjoining country, scarcely 
to be credited as the effect of so comparatively an infant mart. 
Government being amply aware of the growing advantages of 
such an emporium in that part of the world, (advantages which 
none, but a person who has been on the spot, can fully appre¬ 
hend,) hold out large offers, in the shape of personal privileges, 
to certain orders of settlers; these privileges being in addition 
to the liberties which Odessa, as a city, is generally to enjoy. 
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In 1817 it was declared a free port. But as much money, labour, 
and time are required to fulfil several important articles in His 
Imperial Majesty’s ukase, some years must yet elapse before the 
city can reap all the advantages of its abundant situation. Mean¬ 
while, as fortunes have been, and are made, with an astonishing 
rapidity, there is no want of persons to fill the various duties 
attendant on the custom-house, quarantine inspections, &c. 
The salaries of these public officers are not their only emolu¬ 
ment. I was told, the revenue received by the crown in 1803 
amounted to forty-two thousand rubles, and its present produce 
is upwards of one hundred and thirty thousand. Six hundred 
ships have already arrived this season ; and the quantity of corn 
exported is calculated at eight hundred thousand chetverts : a 
chetvert is about two English pecks. 

Odessa possesses an admirable quarantine establishment, with 
commodious warehouses, and other conveniences indispensable 
to the comfort of the merchant. The whole is surrounded with 
walls and towers, and vigilantly guarded by a cordon of sentinels. 
Every precaution is taken, both on board the vessels which 
arrive, and with regard to the goods and persons disembarked, 
to prevent the plague being communicated to the town. Yet in 
spite of all this care, the dreadful malady made its appearance in 
the year 1812 ; a year terrible and glorious to Russia : terrible, 
that pestilence and war invaded her at once ; but glorious, that 
in her calamity dawned restored liberty and peace to continental 
Europe. 

Several handsome churches ornament the city; but none of its 
buildings equal the theatre in beauty. The edifice stands in a 
fine situation, on a sort of square, overlooking the sea, and pre¬ 
senting a portico which, at a distance, reminds the spectator of the 
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temple of Minerva, at Athens. Italian opera, and Russian co¬ 
medy, form the dramatic amusements of the place. Thirty 
thousand inhabitants, it is said, compose the present population 
of Odessa. 

Having bidden farewell to my hospitable entertainers, both 
British and Russian, and being obliged, on my changed route, to 
pass again through Nicolaieff, my good friend, General Kobly, 
brought me on my way as far as Koblinka. His property in that 
neighbourhood is of considerable extent, and greater value. The 
soil produces abundance of corn, besides feeding multitudes of 
sheep, bred from the original Merinos. This latter speculation 
has been found highly profitable to the landholders in general, 
whose pastures every where around, rivalled those of Koblinka ; 
some having from twenty to thirty thousand sheep in their flocks, 
equal in form and wool to any of the species I ever saw in Spain. 
The breed is crossed by Moldavian ewes, but the fleece does 
not degenerate. — General Kobly draws a considerable revenue 
also from the sale of salt, produced by the evaporation of the 
waters of a small lyman, part of his property immediately bor¬ 
dering on the Black sea. A fishery near the spot returns a pro¬ 
portional profit in a species of herring, mackarels, turbots, soles, 
and sterlits; which are salted as soon as caught, and afterwards 
advantageously disposed of in the markets of Odessa. 

Personal labour at Odessa and its dependencies is excessively 
high. A soldier may gain three rubles per day for manual 
work, a regular carpenter seven; consequently, all articles of 
living are dear ; and to lessen the expense of labour, every ex¬ 
pedient is adopted, to effect its purposes by the fewest hands. 
One attempt is, to divide the corn from the ear, without flail or 
threshing machine. — Several four-wheeled carts are filled with 
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stones, and each drawn by two horses ; they are then driven in a 
regular circle over the sheaves, as they lie on the ground care¬ 
fully disposed in rows. Some of the proprietors perform a similar 
operation by the trampling of horses without carts ; this used to 
be practised in the east, by the treading of oxen : but for clean¬ 
liness, and ultimate profit, nothing is comparable to the regular 
threshing of the British farmer. 

During my short stay at Koblinka, I witnessed (though for¬ 
tunately for the neighbourhood it. was at a distance) a calamity 
almost peculiar to the farmer of the Ukraine, and which too 
often spreads a temporary desolation over vast tracts of his 
country : I mean a grass fire. This terrible accident generally 
happens by the carelessness of bullock-drivers, or of persons be¬ 
longing to caravans of merchandise, who halt for the night on 
the open plain ; and, on departing in the morning, neglect to 
extinguish their fires. Wind, or some other casualty, brings 
the hot embers in contact with the high and dry grass of the 
Steppe; it bursts into flame, and burns on, devouring as it goes 
with a fury almost unquenchable. That which I now beheld, 
arose from negligence of this kind, and soon extended itself 
over a space of forty wersts; continuing its ravages for many 
days, consuming all the outstanding corn, ricks, hovels, in short, 
every thing, in its devastating path : — the track it left was dread¬ 
ful! 

My next sojourn, in this retrograde motion, was Nicolaieff, 
where I had the pleasure of seeing Admiral Greig. On arriving 
at this place from St. Petersburg, we crossed a long wooden 
bridge over the river Ingul, a considerable stream which flows 
past the north-west side of the town, but soon after falling into 
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the Boug, their united waters discharge themselves into the ly- 
man of the Dnieper. 

NicolaiefF, together with Cherson, (or, as it is pronounced, 
Kherson,) Sebastapol, &c. &c., was founded by the celebrated 
Prince Potemkin. The track of conquerors is usually traced by 
towns depopulated, and once-fruitful fields made barren wastes ; 
but this victor left flourishing cities, where he found none; and 
colonized coasts, where, before, there was hardly a fisher’s hut. 
This is indeed drawing the sword, to turn it into a plough-share ; 
and who will deny such a conqueror present admiration, and the 
reverence of posterity? 

A dock-yard has been established on the eastern shore of the 
Ingul, for building ships of war. One seventy-four, and one 
frigate, were on the stocks when I visited it. Indeed, an arsenal 
of this kind, and to be constantly at work too, is necessary to 
maintain a navy on these shores ; for the Black Sea possesses a 
peculiarity more hostile to its fleets, than the guns of the most 
formidable enemy, — nothing more than a worm! But the pro¬ 
gress of that worm is as certain and as swift as the running 
grains of an hour-glass. It preys on the ship’s bottom, and 
when once it has established itself, nothing that has yet been 
discovered can stop its ravages. Even coppered vessels are ul¬ 
timately rendered useless, when any small opening admits the 
perforation of this subtle little creature. 

Several disadvantages attend the situation of the dock-yard 
at NicolaiefF. Amongst the most material, is the obstruction of 
the river by a bar, which makes it necessary to apply the camel 
to large vessels, when they are . required to pass over it. A 
similar inconvenience exists at St. Petersburg. It is to be la¬ 
mented that Peter the Great did not live to complete his designs 
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for Cronstadt. Those effected, its naval utilities would have 
equalled its military strength ; and the expense and danger of 
launching vessels from the heart of the capital, being spared, 
Cronstadt might indeed have been the proudest boast of the 
Russian empire. 

The town of Nicolaieff is rapidly extending itself in size, and 
population, under the good government of Admiral Greig ; who, 
besides holding the post of its governor, is commander-in-chief 
of the fleet in the Black Sea. A judicious choice of men, so 
widely trusted, is not less honourable to the head that selects 
them, than happy for the people committed to their charge. 
Nicolaieff is one proof out of many, of this considerate delegated 
trust being worthily executed. But, without judgment in go¬ 
vernment, and ability in agents, empires cannot be built up ; 
and, when up, without the same system they cannot long be 
maintained. 

Amongst other excellent establishments at Nicolaieff, for the 
benefit of the public, and instituted by its successive governors, 
the Marquis de Traversy, a few years ago, founded a museum. 
On entering it, we found a good library, astronomical, and other 
scientific instruments, maps, charts, a few specimens of mi¬ 
neralogy, natural history, &c. And, considering the compa¬ 
ratively confined means of the liberal donor, the whole wears 
an appearance honourable to his science and his spirit. The 
collection of antiquities possesses some interesting remains; 
particularly the capitals of columns, parts of pilasters of white 
marble, and mutilated altars, which had been dug out of the 
ground where once stood Olvio, a city founded by the Greeks. 
Olvio was situated at some distance from the north-west bank 
of the Boug, near its junction with the lyman of the Dnieper, 
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Mounds of earth, and uneven spots, are now the only monu¬ 
ments of its existence ; but when the ground is disturbed, other 
memorials present themselves, in the shape of coins, broken 
pillars, and the like relics usually found in the grave of a great 
city. 

NicolaiefF boasts several fine churches, and synagogues also, 
of no mean architecture. Jews are the most numerous of its 
inhabitants, and their wealth bears no small proportion to their 
numbers ; in short, they are the great medium of traffic. No 
transaction of business, excepting those connected with offices 
of government, is attempted in this part of Russia, but through 
their hands. Indeed, their influence extends further along the 
empire ; for I am told that many of the Polish-Russian nobility 
farm out their estates to these people, who load the poor pea^ 
santry of the soil with the hardest yoke of bondage, not allowing 
them to sell any article of their industry but at a price fixed by 
the Jew their master. When these wealthy Israelites enter into 
agreement with the lords of the estate, a clause is generally 
inserted, to oblige each peasant to take annually a certain quan¬ 
tity of brandy from his landholder ; for which insidious poison 
he returns a part of the wholesome product of his own labour, 
which was to have been food for himself and family. The effects 
of this mismanagement, on the health, morals, and situation of 
the country people, may be more easily guessed than described. 
But such practices have not found patrons in the government of 
the Ukraine. 

The population of NicolaiefF may be about six thousand souls. 
During the summer months, the admiral, its governor, inha¬ 
bits a very pretty country residence on the banks of the Boug, 
situated in a lofty grove. This last appendage, marks the parti- 
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cular attraction of the spot; the country around being almost 
barren of trees, and very few presenting themselves even on the 
margin of the river. The palace and its grove, stand about a 
couple of wersts from Nicolaieff, across a sandy plain, which 
the inhabitants of the town are obliged to traverse daily for every 
drop of water they consume. —All other water, rivers included, 
in the neighbourhood, excepting this one solitary fresh spring 
in the governor’s grounds, are so brackish as to be nearly unfit 
for domestic use. The palace was built by order of Prince Po¬ 
temkin ; and occupied by him during the long siege of Otchakoff. 

The road from Nicolaieff, towards Kherson, is excellent. The 
views around are all steppe ; but vast tracts being sown with 
grain, its flourishing growth gave an air of cheerfulness to the 
poor little villages through which we passed. Were this road 
even a desert, it must ever possess a peculiar interest in the eye 
of an Englishman ; for it holds the remains of our truly great 
Howard, the friend of the captive and the miserable. 

The evening was drawing to a close when I approached the 
hill, in the bosom of which the dust of my revered countryman 
reposes so far from his native land. No one that has not ex¬ 
perienced “ the heart of a stranger” in a distant country, can 
imagine the feelings which sadden a man while standing on such 
a spot. It is well known that Howard fell a sacrifice to his 
humanity; having caught a contagious fever from some wretched 
prisoners at Kherson, to whose extreme need he was administer¬ 
ing his charity and his consolations. Admiral Priestman, a 
worthy Briton in the Russian service, who was his intimate 
friend, attended him in his last moments, and erected over his 
remains the monument, which is now a sort of shrine to all 
travellers, whether from Britain or foreign countries. It is an 
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obelisk of whitish stone, sufficiently high to be conspicuous at 
several miles’ distance. The hill on which it stands, may be 
about three wersts out of the direct road, and has a little village 
and piece of water at its base. The whole is six wersts from 
Kherson, and forms a picturesque as well as interesting object. 
The evening having closed when I arrived at the tomb, I could not 
distinguish its inscription; but the name of Howard would be 
sufficient eulogy. At Kherson I learned that the present em¬ 
peror has adopted the plans, which the great philanthropist for¬ 
merly gave in to the then existing government, for ameliorating 
the state of the prisoners. Such is the only monument he would 
have desired, and it will commemorate his name for ever; 
while that of the founder of the pyramids is forgotten — so much 
more imperishable is the greatness of goodness, than the great¬ 
ness of power! 

Kherson is a very considerable town, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, the ancient Borysthenes. It owes its existence to 
Prince Potemkin. In consequence of its defensive position, and 
proximity to the mouth of the river, government has since 
elevated it into a naval depot, for the fleet on this side of the 
empire. Its arsenal is very complete, possessing stores of every 
kind, requisite for the equipment of any necessary maritime 
armament Under such an arrangement, it seems rather out of 
the way, that the admiral-commander-in-chief should have his 
head-quarters at so distant a place as Nicolaieff, where the de¬ 
mand for his vigilant eye can bear no comparison with its use at 
Kherson. 

At a few wersts from the town we crossed the Ingouletz river 
on a very ill-constructed raft; and on reaching the bank an acci¬ 
dent happened to my carriage, in getting on shore, which gave 
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me an opportunity of seeing the kindly dispositions of the natives. 
Some, who were on the raft, and totally independent of my 
company, with others from the land, immediately came forward 
to offer every assistance in their power ; and, without reference 
to reward, or even thanks, worked hard till they had extricated 
my unfortunate vehicle. Indeed, it would be unjust as well as 
ungrateful, not to take this occasion of bearing testimony to the 
benevolence which is the characteristic of this unpretending race 
of men, not only here, but throughout the whole Russian empire. 
In all places, and at all times, they are ready to start forward in 
aid of the distressed traveller; to assist him with their most 
active service; and, so far from asking remuneration, they do 
not seem even to think it due. To this amiable trait they add a 
quick comprehension, and an ingenuity where expedients are 
necessary, absolutely surprising in men who owe so little to 
education. What the progress of civilization, and consequent 
cultivation of mind, may make of so fine a soil, is a subject for 
delightful speculation ; but, at present, they may be considered 
a personally happy race. Without ambition, they do not repine ; 
their wants are few, and they possess all they want. The lord, 
whose property they are, preserves them from the evils of po¬ 
verty ; and, content with the bread, however coarse, which has 
neither the gall of dependence nor the canker-worm of care to 
poison its wholesomeness, they take their daily food as from the 
board of a father; and work cheerfully on, secure for themselves 
and their little ones. These facts are no arguments for a con¬ 
tinued state of vassalage; but they prove the goodness of Pro¬ 
vidence, in providing man, through every stage of his mental, 
and therefore civil progress, with means of happiness propor¬ 
tioned to his existing state. 
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On leaving the banks of the Ingouletz, our road recommenced 
eastward, over the dreary Steppe, where I again observed innumer¬ 
able tumuli; and some of a breadth and height hardly credible. 
The different mounds in this immense region of the dead, vary 
greatly in size ; and, where one of unusual magnitude presents 
itself, it is generally surrounded by several of smaller dimensions. 
There can be no doubt that the larger tumuli are raised over the 
bodies of princes and heroes ; and the minor sort, cover the 
remains of the followers of their armies, or of their state. But 
that so vast an expanse should be occupied by monuments of the 
dead, extended regularly to the very farthest stretch of sight, 
seemed almost beyond belief: — yet, there they were; and the 
contemplation was as aweful, as the view was amazing. 

The first idea which strikes the spectator is, that he is in 
some famous field of battle, vast enough for the world to have 
been lost on it; but Herodotus will not allow us to appropriate 
these remote regions of sepulture to the casual circumstance of 
war. He declares them regular places of interment for whole 
nations ; and particularly mentions, that whenever the Scythians 
lost a king, or a chief, they assembled in great multitudes to 
solemnise his obsequies ; and, after making the tour of certain 
districts of the kingdom with the corpse, they stopped in the 
country of the Gerrhi, a people who lived in the most distant 
parts of Scythia, and over whose lands the sepulchres were 
spread. A large quadrangular excavation was then made in the 
earth (in dimensions more like a hall of banquet than a grave), 
and within it was placed a sort of bier bearing the body of the 
deceased prince. Daggers were laid at various distances around 
him, and the whole covered with pieces of wood and branches 
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of the willow-tree. In another part of the same immense tomb, 
were deposited the remains of one of the late sovereign’s con¬ 
cubines, who had been previously strangled; also his favorite 
servant, his baker, cook, horsekeeper, and even the horses them¬ 
selves ; all followed him to the grave, and were laid in the same 
tomb, with his most valuable property, and, above all, a sufficient 
number of golden goblets. This done, the hollow was soon 
filled and surmounted with earth ; each person present being 
ambitious to do his part in raising the pile that was to honour his 
departed lord. 

About six miles from the ancient city of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygoeus, is still to be seen part of the great tumulus erected 
in memory of Alyattes, father of Croesus. It is described by 
Herodotus as of prodigious height, having a base of stones, on 
which three classes of people were employed to heap up its 
enormous bulk. In the time of Strabo the remains were two 
hundred feet high, and the circumference three quarters of a 
mile. Several other tumuli surrounded it. This form of se¬ 
pulture may be found all over the world; and, how lasting it is, 
as a monument, may be gathered from the date of this very 
mound of Alyattes. It could not have been erected much less 
than two thousand four hundred years ago, Alyattes having 
been contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon 
who destroyed Jerusalem about six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. 

Probably the smaller tumuli, commonly seen encircling a 
large one, may contain the bodies of certain self-devoted 
members of the deceased great man’s family, who yet did not 
consider themselves high enough to share his actual grave ; or, 
perhaps, of his guards, who held it their duty to follow their 
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master into the other world, And, as the fashion of these 
human immolations would, likely, prevail through all degrees 
of rank, we may easily account for the graduated sizes of other 
mounds which undulate these dismal deserts, even to the very 
horizon. In some parts, we find tumuli in distinct groups, 
wide of each other ; and in other places they appear singly, 
like solitary and silent watch-towers at distant stations. 

Proceeding to Bereslaw, at that place we crossed the Dnieper 
by a long wooden bridge which divides the governments of 
Kherson and Taurida. It was not until we had passed the post 
of Kowen, and reached the brow of an extensive table-land, 
that any variation from the monotonous scene we had been so 
long contemplating cheered our sight. There a fine vision, like 
an Oasis of the desert, opened to our view. It presented a 
luxuriant valley, many wersts in length, richly wooded, and 
clothed with the brightest green. Through this delightful vale 
flowed the waters of the Dnieper, with numerous tributary streams, 
presenting landscapes as brilliant as, to us, they were evanescent. 
My road lay for a considerable distance along the high ground 
which commanded this fertile stretch of country ; and the sight 
alone was refreshing to the eyes and spirits ; but, descending into 
the plain, we too soon found ourselves again on the eternal and 
wearisome Steppe. Here the nights began to be exceedingly 
bleak ; and during our travelling through one of them, near 
the town of Youchokrak, we got into the midst of another of 
those grass-fires I before mentioned. This spectacle was even 
more awful than the one I had formerly witnessed. Then we 
viewed it at a distance: here we were in its very centre. The 
actual road was free from conflagration, having nothing for the 
burning element to feed on ; but all around, the whole surface 
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of the earth was covered with a moving mass of flame. The effect 
produced was an apparently interminable avenue, dividing a sea 
of fire. The height of the flame could not be more than two or 
three feet from the ground : and on either side of our path, the 
smoke was so light as to enable us to discern this tremendous 
scene stretching to an endless distance. Not a breath of wind 
disturbed the atmosphere ; hence it eat its devastating way over 
the face of the country, with the steadiness and majesty of an 
advancing ocean. During the course of my journey afterwards, 
I observed many blackened tracts, from fifty to sixty wersts in 
length, which had been so marked by one of these calamitous 
ignitions. 

On my arrival at Mariopol, a town on the shores of the sea 
of Azoff, I was not a little interested by the view of that fine 
expanse of waters, where Peter the Great first tried his naval 
experiments, and, aided by the brave Cossacks of the Don, 
witnessed their success to the full promise of his expectations. 
But, how changed is the scene ! The seeming consequence of 
Mariopol, when beheld at a distance, only shows its deserted 
state more strikingly, when we really approach it. Scarce a 
living creature was seen in the streets; not a vestige of existing 
industry discernible ; all was motionless and silent. Two 
wretched little vessels lay in the Kalmius, that river dividing 
the town ; and they were the only objects which gave symptoms 
of retained animation. On quitting Mariopol, we crossed the 
river on a raft. 

During a short halt, at a village in the neighbourhood, my 
attention was caught by a couple of strange-looking figures 
sculptured in a sort of white hard stone. Their execution might 
reach to about the same degree of proficiency in the art as that 
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which marked the idols brought by some of our navigators from 
the Sandwich isles; but the forms of these were sufficiently 
intelligible to declare them man and woman. Their heads were 
of an enormous size ; the lower part of their persons dispro¬ 
portionately short. The male figure wore a kind of pointed 
cap ; the female one of a similar taste, with the addition of two 
projections behind her ears. She had also a petticoat ; but 
whether the rest of her person were vested with a close garment, 
I could not make out; I only saw that her forms were pretty 
decidedly delineated. The man was wholly clothed, having, 
besides an undercoat similar to the woman’s, the indication of 
a robe hanging from his shoulders, and fastened to his breast 
by two large buckles. From beneath the garments of both, 
something projected more resembling stumps than feet. I at 
first supposed the figures were kneeling, but, on closer examin¬ 
ation, found that they stood erect. From the sole of their feet 
to the tops of their heads, they measured about four feet and a half. 
People at the post-house told me such figures are frequently 
discovered in various parts of the Steppe, when turning up the 
ground. The male figure had something like a book in his 
hand ; a very unlikely appendage to a statue of those parts, and 
of its probable age. 
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Journeying onward, still on the Steppe, I saw little, as usual, 
to vary the road, though it now lay through the country of the 
Cossacks. The post-houses presented only male inhabitants; 
generally a father and his sons, who, being merely on a round of 
similar duty for a certain period, contentedly await, at each post, 
the time of being relieved ; after which they return to the bosoms 
of their families, in some one of those clusters of cottages, deno¬ 
minated Stanitzas, which are occasionally seen on the banks of 
the Don, or the AxaL So much for the inhabitants of these 
wastes, barren alike of human life, and the vegetable kingdom ; 
for, travelling werst after werst, we hardly met a living creature; 
and the only objects which, now and then, broke the tedious level 
of the plain, were groups of thistles, which may with truth be 
called the trees of the Steppe, most of them being from six to 
seven feet high. 

On reaching the country of the Don, the Tanais of the 
ancients, a very different scene presented itself. The rich pen¬ 
insula, on which stands the flourishing town of Taganrock, was 
before me; also the vast fertile plain through which the Don 
flows, and by its enormous mouths discharges itself into the sea 
of Azoff, at its eastern extremity. This magnificent river winds 
through the country for more than a thousand wersts, carrying 
with its stream the means and the rewards of industry. In many 
places, however, it has become so shallow, as to be scarcely 
navigable, particularly where it approaches the sea of Azoff, for 
there the sand thrown up in its bed forms daily accumulating 
obstacles. In the spring, when the snow tnaws on the hills, the 
stream deepens and widens, and floods the country to a consi¬ 
derable extent; then the old city of Tcherkask becomes a second 
Venice, the inhabitants having no other way of going from house 
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to house but in boats. The banks of the Don abound in fine 
timber, which is daily felled, and being thrown into the river, the 
stream carries it safely down to St. Demetry, where part is appro¬ 
priated to naval uses, and great quantities exported to Odessa, 
and other ports on the Black Sea. 

The road was a descent towards St. Demetry and Rostow. 
Part of it passed over a sandy tract; but all there was life. 
Droves of horned cattle, horses, hundreds of waggons, multitudes 
of people on foot, and on horseback, swarmed in every direction. 
It was the celebration of the annual fair, held under the walls of 
St. Demetry; and the whole adjoining country was filled with 
the attending throng. The tents, the moving groups, the various 
sounds, were full of gaiety and business. So animated a scene 
could not fail to impart some of its tone to a traveller who had 
been so long in lonesome desarts ; and, with no little exhilaration 
at the contemplation of so much enjoyment, I drove along, 
amongst Cossacks, Kalmuks, Turks, Tartars, Russians, &c. all in 
their genuine costumes, bargaining over every variety of portable 
merchandize, spread out upon the ground. Oxen, horses, and 
cart-wheels, seemed the great objects of sale. Wood also 
appeared in such estimation that, besides enormous piles which 
in places blocked up the road, the smallest twigs were laid ready 
in bundles for the purchaser. The cart-wheels were of every 
sort and size, and, elevated into pyramids, produced a novel and 
not inelegant effect. . In short, it was one of the most bustling 
and amusing scenes I ever witnessed ; and the clouds of dust, 
raised by new comers, or the wind, by occasionally obscuring 
parts of the spectacle, made amends for its suffocating influence, 
by often increasing the picturesqueness of the landscape and 
its groups. 
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Rostow, the name of the city to which this fair is attached, is 
a place of considerable importance ; not only from its mercantile 
facilities on the shores of the Don, but in consequence of its 
lying on the road from Moscow and the other great towns of the 
empire, towards the coasts of AzofF and the Black Sea. The 
fort of St: Demetry, which gives its title to the fair, stands on a 
rising ground near the field of traffic, and commands the road 
leading to New Tcherkask. From Rostow I had not quite a 
day’s journey to reach the latter city ; and being impatient to 
shake hands, in his own land, with its illustrious Attaman, the 
ever-memorable Count PlatofF, I rose very early in the morning 
to prepare for my departure. 

By these matin hours of exertion, while most of the busy throng 
were still sleeping, I got rid of v arious impediments, which the 
experienced frequenters of the fair had cast in the way of a mere 
traveller ; and, setting forth long before noon, about twelve the 
same night made my glad entry into New Tcherkask, the new 
capital of the Donskoy country. 

The master of the inn where I had put up, told me the Atta¬ 
man was at his summer residence, about two miles from the 
city, on the banks of the Axai. My wish was no sooner ex¬ 
pressed, to join him there, than the worthy Cossack supplied me 
with a guide and a horse; and taking our course by a pleasant 
road, I soon reached the palace of my friend. It is a fine build¬ 
ing, perfectly suitable in style and appendages to the high 
station of its brave inhabitant. A guard of Cossacks kept the 
gate; others with naked swords stood at the great door of 
entrance; while officers in waiting, orderlies, and every other 
degree of princely and military state, occupied the passages and 
anti-rooms. On being ushered, as a stranger, into an apartment 
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where I was met by the Attaman’s secretary (the only person in 
his establishment who could speak French) I mentioned my 
name to him, and the good gentleman’s joyous surprise was no 
unpleasant token of his chief’s welcome. He told me His Ex¬ 
cellency had, only the day before, received intimation from St. 
Petersburg, that I was proceeding to Persia by a route so distant 
from Tcherkask that he must abandon all hope of seeing me. 
I did not delay being conducted to the Attaman’s presence ; and 
words cannot express the hospitable greeting of the kind old 
man. He embraced me, and repeatedly congratulated himself 
on the events, whatever they might have been, which had 
induced me to change my route to that of his territory. When 
he could spare me to.proceed, he said, he would pledge himself 
that I should have every facility in his power to bring me to 
Tiflis in safety. The police-officer of Tcherkask being in the 
room, was ordered to provide me suitable quarters in the town ; 
but the Attaman’s table was to be mine, and he commanded an 
equipage to be placed entirely at my disposal. I urged that my 
stay must be short; but he would not hear of my leaving him 
till I had shared with him the honour of a visit he was then 
expecting from his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Michael. 
Anxious as I was to lose no time in crossing the Caucasus, I 
could not withstand persuasions flowing from a heart so kindly 
to myself, and grateful to my country. He expressed, in the 
most enthusiastic language, his sense of the attentions bestowed 
on him by all ranks of persons during his stay in England in the 
year 1814; he said, that, independent of private respect for indi¬ 
viduals, he must always consider himself fortunate when cir¬ 
cumstances brought any Englishman into the Donskoy country, 
to whom he might evince his gratitude. 44 But, with regard to 
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you,” he said, “ the brother-in-law of Prince Alexander Scher- 
batofF, he, whose brave career I have so often witnessed, and 
now, with his country, must ever lament its early termination ! 
For his sake, did I not esteem you for yourself, you should 
claim my amplest services.” 

The venerable Attaman expatiated on a subject so dear to his 
heart, and to mine; but what I have quoted is sufficient to stamp 
its character : and, surely, an honest pride in the virtues of a 
relative now no more, may obtain pardon for thus recording 
their testimony from such a man as Count Platoff. 

No monument is so precious, as that which lives in the memory 
of the brave and good. And never did man more richly deserve 
that shrine than the gallant and amiable soldier whose early fate 
now called tears into the eyes of the veteran. His compatriots, 
indeed, must fall into the tomb; but while history remembers 
the glories of the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, the 
name of ScherbatofF can never be forgotten. 

I passed the remainder of the day with my venerable host; 
and on my return to the city found most comfortable quarters; 
to which, in my absence, my carriage, servants, &c., had been 
carefully transferred. All were placed under a guard of honour, 
which was to hold attendance there during my stay at Tcherkask. 

Next morning Count Platoff called upon me to see how his 
hospitable orders had been fulfilled. The hurry of spirits which 
followed the meeting of the day before, having now subsided 
with us both, I observed him more calmly; and, while in' dis¬ 
course, I could not but remark to myself, with foreboding regret, 
the difference between his present appearance, and the vigour 
of his frame, even so late as the year 1816, when he was my 
guest at St. Petersburg. The destroying effects of the campaign 
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of 1812, were now too apparent in his countenance and figure; 
but his mind continued unimpaired, and each succeeding hour I 
passed in his society increased my veneration for its powers. 
He took me to dine with him at his house in Tcherkask, whither 
he was going to inspect the preparations he had ordered for 
welcoming his Imperial Highness. 

The hour of dinner, in this country, is generally two o’clock; 
but Count Platoff always dined at five, or sometimes a little later. 
The manner of serving the repast, differs in nothing from the 
style at Moscow, excepting that more wine is drank. The wines 
most in use, came from the Greek islands; yet his excellency 
boasts his own red and white champaigne of the Don, which, 
when old, are hardly Inferior to the wines of that name in France. 
I drank at the Attaman’s table another sort of red wine as ex¬ 
cellent as any from Bourdeaux. It is made by a family of Ger¬ 
mans, whom his excellency brought from the Rhine. And, from 
these specimens, I have little doubt that were the like culture of 
the grape, and similar treatment of the juice when pressed from 
the fruit, pursued throughout the country, the Donskoy vine¬ 
yards would produce wines, that might rival, not only those of 
Greece, but of France and Germany. 

Game is abundant here, and of the most delicious sort; par¬ 
ticularly bustards, pheasants, partridges, &c., &c. Fish too, is in 
equal plenty; and, as a luxury, sturgeon holds an eminent place. 
Indeed good cheer of all kinds is procured at a very moderate 
expense ; and, if I may be allowed to judge, by the liberal ex¬ 
amples I saw, the bounties of Nature are neither neglected, nor 
churlishly appropriated, by the natives of the Don. 

The windows of the house in which I lodged, overlook an 
extensive and beautiful plain, through which flow the waters of 
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the Don and the Axai, and a variety of minor streams. From 
lienee, I could just distinguish the lofty spires of Old Tcherkask, 
and a black line of forest, stretching along the horizon. 

The new city owes its existence to Count Platoff, the present 
truly glorious Attaman, who laid its foundation-stone about ten 
years ago. All Europe has heard of him as a hero ; but we must 
visit his country to know him as he is, —the father of his people, 
as well as their general. He fixed the site of his new city on 
high ground, that it might escape the immediate inconvenience 
of the old inundations during the spring. The progress in build¬ 
ing has been so great, that even in the city’s present infant state, 
it covers nearly four miles of ground. A natural ravine runs 
almost completely round it, beginning and terminating to the 
south-east; which side of the town rests on the acclivity of a 
hill, abruptly sloping to the great plain. Many of the rich, and 
military in high rank, have already built themselves splendid 
houses ; and this passion for architectural magnificence is daily 
emulated by other persons of the same stations in society. Two 
lofty gates, in the style of triumphal arches, (though not quite 
in the old Roman taste,) mark the entrances of the city from the 
Moscow and Rostow roads. An Italian artist was the architect 
of these structures. He is at present employed on more im¬ 
portant works; the grand cathedral, and a palace for the Atta¬ 
man. The former is to be of hewn stone, and has already risen 
considerably above the foundations. On walking through the 
town, and calculating the magnitude and number of buildings, 
astonishment equals admiration, when we recollect that for more 
than four years out of ten employed in their erection, three 
parts of the population were absent from the country, defending 
the empire. The streets are wide and long. In the centre of 
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the town a superb structure of stone, like the Gastonadvor (or 
place of shops) in St. Petersburg, is to be raised. In the mean¬ 
while, a temporary building of wood supplies its place. The 
houses of tradesmen and humbler order of Cossacks are all con¬ 
structed of timber, on stone foundations from three to four feet 
high. They are clean, to nicety, both within and without, 
equalling the Hollander’s habitation in every species of domestic 
order. Such exactness is the more striking to a traveller coming 
from Russia, where punctilios of that sort are little thought of in 
the smaller towns and villages. 

Amongst other judicious measures, Count Platoff has instituted 
a school for the education of the youth of Tcherkask, in which 
every branch of useful knowledge is taught by well-qualified and 
well salaried masters. The establishment has not yet increased 
its inmates, equal to the population of the city; thirty-six boys 
being all the present number of its students. But this warlike 
people, surrounded by hostile tribes, may be excused for not yet 
fully appreciating the advantages of a system wholly directed to 
the mind, and must therefore appear connected with objects of 
peace alone. Simple in their wants, and simple in their views, to 
preserve, themselves in possession of their little circle of family 
comfort, they think not of the embellishments of life, nor of the 
refinements of learning; but turn the whole force of their talents 
to the formation and the good management of arms. The pike, 
the weapon of his ancestors and himself, like the eagle of the 
ancient Roman, is regarded by the brave Cossack as a sort of 
tutelary deity ; having the power to preserve, or to gain and to 
maintain the land he inhabits. But as European civilisation 
spreads around him, emulation for literature and the arts, will 
awaken with their evident use ; and the ardent and active nature 
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of the native of the Don, will be found not to fall behind any 
other people in clear perception, and well exercised talents. 

The name Cossack, or Ivassack, has been variously derived. 
Some deduce it from a similar word in the Tartar language, 
meaning an armed man. Others go farther eastward for a root, 
and make it a robber. But both senses will suit the Cossack; 
the original mode of warfare with these armed men being that 
of robbery, or plundering their enemies. Indeed, such predatory 
ways and means seem common with all half-civilised nations who 
border on each other ; and even our own country showed similar 
habits not many generations back, as the old ballad of Chevy 
Chace bears ample testimony. 

The real term of military service, with these hereditary 
warriors of the Don, ceases only with their lives or their capa¬ 
bility, that is, in actual war ; but, in times of peace, four years 
is the regular period of duty with a regiment. These men are 
then relieved by others, who serve, and are relieved in their 
turn. From the military establishment being on so enlarged a 
scale, this rotation comes much sooner round than it did for¬ 
merly ; and this still throws to a further distance, the formation 
of those dispositions which incline a man to cultivate the quiet 
arts. Twenty-five years is the nominal extent of a Cossack’s 
military service ; but the martial spirit, and custom, make every 
man a soldier, when war either approaches his country, or 
requires his arm to keep it at a distance. A Cossack finds his 
own arms, clothing, and horse. When on service, the Emperor 
allows each man one cavalry ration, and double for his horse. 
Should the animal be killed in the field, money is given to 
purchase another. When at home, this man either carries on 
some business, in one or other of the two cities of Tcherkask, 
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or lie possesses a cottage and spot of ground in the country, 
well stocked ; on the produce of which he supports his family, 
cultivating the soil during the summer months, and returning 
into the village, or stanitsa , for the winter season. The lower 
classes, who inhabit the New and Old Tcherkask, are mostly 
shopkeepers, traders, and fishermen. However, neither these 
useful occupations, nor their wealth, (did they wish to use it 
for purchasing themselves off,) could exempt them from per¬ 
forming any part of their regular return of military duty. 
During the campaign of 1812, and for nearly four years after¬ 
wards, almost all the population capable of bearing arms, were 
called forth; and I am credibly informed, about fifty thousand 
may be computed to have fallen in that space of time. The 
quota of force which this branch of the Cossack nation furnishes 
to Russia, for European and Asiatic service, amounts to eighty 
regiments, each regiment numbering from five to six hundred 
men. That of the Attaman, which is the elite of the country, 
is calculated at twelve hundred men. They have also an 
excellent corps of horse-artillery ; the uniform of this corps is 
green ; and they have been added to the nation within these ten 
years. The Cossack uniform, in general, is too well known to 
make a description needful here. Blue is the national colour ; 
and, wherever variety in the regimentals has been sought, red 
seems the change usually adopted. The regiment, or guard, 
formed by Count Platoff wore some peculiarities ; namely, a 
light blue stripe down their trowsers, with the bag of their cap, 
their sash, sleeves, cape, and epaulets, of the same colour. 

A regiment, called the Cossacks of the Guard, are always sta¬ 
tioned in St. Petersburg. They consist of the tallest and best 
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made young men in the country; and certainly, with Platoff’s 
own corps included, may be styled the chosen of the nation. 

The men of the Don are, mostly well-favoured ; being robust, 
fair, and handsome. This happy exterior is a type of their hearts; 
hospitable, brave, honourable, and scrupulously religious. Seve¬ 
ral of the higher ranks have sent their sons to Moscow, or St. 
Petersburgh for education ; but it is to be hoped, the public 
school, established by the brave and pious father of the city, 
not merely for high or low, but for all ranks, will in the course 
of time give every advantage at home, to so much excellent 
natural material. 

The Cossack women seem far inferior to the men in mental 
ability; and the comparison, in personal endowments, fails with 
the ladies also. Meet them in numbers, and the a^gre^ate is 
certainly plain ; though it must be admitted, there are some very 
lovely exceptions. The usual female appearance is short stature, 
faces of strong Tartar feature, with eyes, however, almost inva¬ 
riably large and dark. The style of dress is decidedly fashioned 
from the east. A sort of chemisette (or small shift) of coloured 
linen, buttoned round the neck, and with sleeves to the wrist. 
A pair of trowsers, of a similar stuff, are covered by a silk caf¬ 
tan, reaching as low as the ancles. This upper garment is fast¬ 
ened, from the neck to the bottom of the waist, with buttons of 
small pearls, in form and workmanship like those in gold or 
silver from the Brazils. The waist is bound witli a girdle, also 
ornamented with pearls, and frequently clasped by a diamond 
buckle. The heads of married ladies are adorned with, literally, 
a silken night-cap, which is wrapped about with a gaily coloured 
handkerchief, in the form of a fillet. The unmarried (like the 
damsels in Russia of the lower class) wear the hair in a long 
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plait down their backs ; but with this difference from the Russian 
girl, — instead of a bunch of ribbons at the termination of the 
plait, the handkerchief, with which the head is bound, twists round 
the braid nearly to its end, something in the manner of the Cor¬ 
sican caps. 

Count Platoff, in his wish to bring the manners of Western 
Europe with its arts and sciences to the banks of the almost 
Asiatic Don, is even desirous that the ladies of the Cossack 
noblesse (if I may use that term) should adopt the thorough 
European dress. So far he has gained his point, that numbers 
of their children wear it; and on high festival days, the silken 
night-cap and fillet-kerchief of the maturer personages, receives, 
what they think, the British decoration of an artificial flower ; 
or, perhaps, takes the bolder turn of a Parisian turban. As the 
innovation has begun, it may be regretted it did not commence 
at a different part of the figure, the bosom and waist; and had it 
stopped there, the change would have been sufficient. The 
adoption of the French corset, by preserving the shape in its due 
proportions, would have effected every thing, (if elegance and 
simplicity be the object of fashion,) to show a fine form to the 
best advantage, in its truly becoming national costume. 

During my stay in this country I visited General Leveshky at his 
seat, as we would call it in England ; and the reputation of its pic¬ 
turesque beauties fell far short of the reality. It is situated about 
five miles on the road towards Old Tcherkask, on a slope of the 
long line of high ground which borders the north-western ex¬ 
tremity of the great plain, and thence runs forward towards St. 
Demetry, and the shore of the Azoff Sea. The view from the 
house is as noble as it is extensive. On the left, New Tcherkask 
presents itself on an elevated site, overlooking the whole country. 
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The eye then sweeps along the horizon without interruption 
till it meets the minarets of the old city, and the glittering mean¬ 
ders of the Don, the Axai, and another smaller river, called the 
Koraitch, which intersect the green and luxuriant plain in a 
thousand different directions. Thickets of wood at various dis¬ 
tances, surrounding single spires, mark the stanitzas or humbler 
towns of the Cossacks. The main road from New Tcherkask to 
the ancient city, lies along the foot of the height, on the brow of 
which stands the residence of General Leveshky. The path is 
rendered delightful by groups of trees, giving refreshment as well 
as shade, most of them bearing excellent fruit. In this part of 
the plain, the wealthy of the new city generally erect their villas. 
The Axai flows close to the road ; a beautiful companion ; but if 
has not the advantage of being navigable. A plan is in consult¬ 
ation to increase its waters, by means of canals. Indeed it was 
once projected to unite the Don with this river; but, on examin¬ 
ation, the level of the Axai was found too high for the intended 
junction. Count Platoff, and those in authority with him, are 
particularly anxious to accomplish some mode of rendering the 
latter river capable of transporting merchandize ; its present 
comparatively useless state being the chief reason why so many 
opulent and industrious families still remain amongst the un¬ 
wholesome damps of the old capital. The Axai once navigable, 
New Tcherkask, flourishing and salubrious, must soon leave its 
ancient name-sake without inhabitant. 

In the morning of September the fifteenth (O. S.), an avant 
courier announced the approach of His Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Michael. He was to arrive the next day. The 
whole town was instantly in motion. Nothing was to be seen at 
dawn but men and horses running to and fro, squadrons of artil- 
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lery moving out in every direction ; the whole having more the 
air of a place preparing to repulse an enemy, than a city opening 
its gates to receive a highly honoured prince. But thus one 
dominant colour casts its own hue over all others: the people 
of the Don are a nation of warriors ; and every man was under 
arms. The Attaman’s regiment, the elite of the country, was 
posted about three miles on the Moscow road. Parties of dis¬ 
mounted Cossacks lined this road on each side, closing upon the 
gate of the city, where a splendid tent was pitched. It contained 
Count Platoff, and all the general officers in attendance, ready to 
greet the illustrious visitor. Twelve pieces of cannon were 
planted on a height directly over the ground, which commanded 
a view to the very horizon. The whole face of the hill, down to 
the tent or pavilion, presented various groups, consisting of 
natives, Tartars, Kalmucks, and Russians ; while the plain itself 
was covered with a vast concourse of people of all ages, sexes, 
conditions, and nations, on foot, in carriages, in waggons, on 
horseback, &c. Every countenance beamed with animation ; 
and there only wanted the appearance of the expected guest 
to give voice to their impatient enthusiasm. The suspense of 
the anxious multitude continued from hour to hour. The even¬ 
ing began to close in ; the sun gradually dropt behind the 
horizon, and it became nearly dusk. Disappointment was draw¬ 
ing its shades also over every face, when at last, by a distant and 
scarcely perceptible cloud of dust, the approach of their prince 
was descried. It was instantly announced by a discharge of 
cannon. A universal shout echoed the welcome news ; and, in 
the midst of the eager throng, pressing towards the immediate 
point of sight, His Imperial Highness reached the gate. The 
Attaman was ready, with his officers, to hail the brother of their 
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sovereign; and this was done with the customary testimonies 
of loyalty and welcome, bread and salt; which they presented 
to him on a magnificent salver of gold. 

This ancient form was accompanied with a speech by PlatofF, 
brief, but worthy himself and the prince to whom he addressed 
it. The Grand Duke’s reply was in the same noble spirit; and 
then, mounting his horse, surrounded by the Count and his 
suite, and followed by the acclamations of the people, his Im¬ 
perial Highness proceeded to the great church of the city. Du¬ 
ring divine service the whole town was illuminated ; and nearly 
ten thousand earthen lamps, blazing with lights, tracked the way 
that was to lead the illustrious guest to the residence prepared for 
him Ranks of Cossacks lined the streets ; and, nearer the gate 
of the imperial lodging, officers and under-officers were stationed, 
bearing the different standards which the sovereigns of the em¬ 
pire had, on various occasions, presented to the Donskoy nation. 
Amongst other objects which were more than pageantry, the 
silver mace of office attached to the authority of Attaman, was* 
carried in the procession ; also a massive silver chest, containing 
the archives, supported by four men. But it might be tedious 
to describe every particular to which the occasion gave peculiar 
interest. About eight o’clock in the evening, the ceremony ter¬ 
minated. 

Next day, at an early hour, Count PlatofF sent an aide-de- 
camp, to request I would join him in paying his morning duty 
to the Grand Duke. About nine o’clock, I accompanied him 
to the residence, and found a numerous assemblage, field-officers 
and other persons, waiting in the saloon, to be introduced by 
their Attaman. The whole party were soon in the presence of 
his Imperial Highness. More heart than form prevailed in the 
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ceremony ; being performed on one side, by a veteran hero un¬ 
used to court etiquette, presenting a people simple as brave ; 
and accepted on the other, by a prince whose well-known family 
characteristic is urbanity of manners, grounded on graciousness of 
principle. To speak thus of royal personages, is generally, and, 
I must say, often unfairly imputed to flattery. But if a man be 
unsuspected while speaking disparagingly of the great, why is 
he to be doubted when he brings forward a different testimony ? 
— A whole people are allowed to thank Heaven for a good king ; 
but if an individual raise his voice with the same sentiment, 
perhaps just before or after the general clamour, he is treated with 
derision as a slave and sycophant. It is strange that these per¬ 
sons do not find out that a party, a populace, may be flattered 
as well as a prince ; and that he alone is base who fears to utter 
the truth, whether it be good or bad, of high or low. The great¬ 
est power does not always dwell with the greatest rank. 

His Imperial Highness spoke of his intended tour the ensuing 
summer, through Germany, Italy, France, and England ; and 
in terms so gratifying to an Englishman, that I could not but 
join in the wish with which he honoured me ; that I could 
be in England at that time, to enjoy the impression of its insti¬ 
tutions &c., on a mind so capable of appreciating their value. 

After attending divine service in the great church, and visiting 
the different establishments of the city, all which he contem¬ 
plated with declared approbation of their utility and progress ; the 
prince proceeded to a part of the plain about two miles distant 
from the town, and followed by a numerous cavalcade, reviewed 
the troops. The field consisted of the artillery, the regiment of 
Platoff, and another fine body of Cossacks, which manoeuvred 
in their desultory, but very effective mode of warfare. A 
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Ivalmouk band, chiefly composed of variously discordant trum¬ 
pets, kettle-drums, and a huge tambourin, played all the while 
such inharmonious music, and with so tremendous a noise, that 
I can only compare it to the roaring of elephants under the goad 
of merciless keepers. Savage sounds are certainly more in cha¬ 
racter with the clash of arms, than more civilised strains; 
and here the effect was manifest The spirit and dexterity of 
the troops showed again, in shadow, what they had so sub¬ 
stantially proved during the campaign of 1812 , — their military 
powers and energy. 

After the review, (about three o’clock,) a magnificent dinner, 
consisting of every delicacy in food and wines, was served at the 
Attaman’s residence in the city, for the refreshment of his Impe¬ 
rial Highness. In the evening the latter returned to it at an early 
hour, to be present at a ball and supper, where all the rank and 
beauty of the country were assembled. The ladies had taken no 
small pains to array themselves for so extraordinary an occasion ; 
and both the national and the European modes of dress were dis¬ 
played to every possible advantage. The Grand Duke paid his 
usual polite attentions to the fair group, polonaised with several; 
and at eleven o’clock retired; leaving the party at a sumptuous 
supper. 

Early in the morning of September the 18 th, his Imperial 
Highness bade adieu to the hospitalities of New Tcherkask, and, 
mounting his horse, proceeded to the old city. Count Platoff, 
with his suite, attended him. From the old capital he was to 
go by water to Rostow ; thence, via the Crimea, to Odessa; and 
so on, to Moscow, where the Imperial family were to pass the 
winter. 

The scene of bustle being over, on the Attaman’s return I 
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made preparations for my own departure, requesting him to 
allow his secretary to get ready immediately the letters, papers, 
passports, &c., which he was so kind as to promise me, for my 
future progress. His Excellency would have detained me longer; 
and could I have staid, I should have been glad to comply: but 
I urged the advance of the season, and consequent probability 
should I delay, of being closed up in the Caucasus. He was too 
well aware of the truth of these arguments, when once he saw I 
must proceed, to do otherwise than speed the parting guest ; and 
every facility was then given to my movements. I had promised 
General Leveshky to dine with him the day of my passing 
through his domains, (which were twelve wersts onward in my 
way ;) and accordingly I dispatched my servants and carriage to 
the general’s, to halt there till my arrival. -I meant to follow on 
horseback ; wishing to give as much time as I could to my last 
day’s enjoyment of the venerable friend I dared hardly hope to 
see again. We passed several hours together. The terms are 
dear to memory in which he bade me farewell ; and, attending 
me to the door of his palace, he once more embraced me. I 
shall never forget the veteran dignity of his figure at that mo¬ 
ment ; his grey hairs and furrowed cheek, and the benign smile, 
which at all times brightened the soldier-like simplicity of his 
aspect. I left him on the 23d of September (O. S.), and we 
were, indeed, never to meet again. He died before I had half 
performed my Persian tour. 

On arriving at the house of the general, where I was to dine,’ 
I found that the kindness of Count PlatofF had preceded me 
even there. He had added to my suite a subaltern officer of 
Cossacks, and a store of every sort of provision I could require 
on the road. The officer was to travel with me; to see horses, 
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quarters, escorts, in short every thing provided, that could 
administer to my safety and comfort, till I should reach Tiflis, 
the termination of the Russian jurisdiction, and of the Donskoy 
influence. The most dangerous part of my journey between 
Tcherkask and the Persian capital, probably was that which I 
was then commencing, so many marauding tribes still con¬ 
tinuing unsubdued, near the mountain passes. We set forth 
soon after dinner, and crossed the Axai over a small wooden 
bridge. The road then lay through the plain, bringing me to 
the ancient capital, Old Tcherkask, just as the evening closed. 
So far from its having the Asiatic appearance some travellers 
represent, the houses are not even flat-roofed ; and, besides the 
cathedral, which is a noble structure, there seemed little else 
in the town to give it an air even of departed grandeur. About 
three wersts from thence, we crossed the Don on a wretched 
bridge of loose beams. It was nearly a werst in length, crazy 
and old, and so dangerous at both ends, from neglect, we 
could not advance a step without peril of our lives. The 
darkness of the hour when we arrived rendered the passage more 
hazardous ; and, before we got quite over, I was obliged to call 
in the assistance of a couple of sturdy oxen, to drag the carriage 
up the ascent, of rotten and ill-constructed planks which united 
the bridge to the bank we were approaching. Two of my horses 
had fallen in the attempt, and one narrowly escaped drowning. 
On gaining the shore, through the gloom of the night I dis¬ 
covered that we were again on an extensive steppe, and sur¬ 
rounded with innumerable tumuli. 

At five o’clock the following morning we reached the village 
of Kagulnitsky ; and in the afternoon of the same day arrived 
at Nishnoy Egorlisky. At this last place we enter the govern- 
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ment and line of the Caucasus, though the mountains themselves 
were still out of sight. A quarantine is established here for 
travellers coming from Georgia, or any of the countries near the 
Terek and Kuban rivers. Arriving under suspicion only, they 
are too likely to go out accompanied by some real evil, for a 
more pestilential looking spot I never beheld. An earthen 
embankment hems in the miserable wooden habitations destined 
for the suspected of the plague, and a noisome and unhealthy 
stream called the Egorlick (which name literally means stinking ), 
runs close to the bank. A post, and guard of Cossacks, enforce 
the quarantine regulations, and see that nothing passes these 
frontiers without purification. The country from hence is of 
the same flat, shrubless, uninteresting character, till we reach 
the village of Donskoy. There it becomes varied by some high 
ground, on which is scattered a few trees ; and this undulating 
line continued on our left, to the distance of fifteen wersts, till 
we reached a valley, at whose extremity were situated the fort 
and village of Moscofskoy. This little strong-hold commands, to 
the right and to the left, two other valleys which run far into 
the country, and it is the last post before we arrive at the city 
of Stavrapol. On entering the town, we found it finely situated 
on the side of a hill overlooking the extensive plain between 
it and Moscofskoy, which we had just traversed. Its houses, 
being appendaged with gardens, have an air of external conse¬ 
quence and convenience which I fear few within would verify ; 
at least, if I may judge by my own experience. I was quartered 
in one of the most imposing looking habitations in the place, 
and yet found it impossible to get the common comfort of 
hot water, or to rest at night for the vermin, &c. that infested 
every corner. Indeed, while on these tracts, for the above 
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reasons, I generally retired for the night to my carriage, pre¬ 
ferring the endurance of a little extraordinary cold, rather than 
expose myself to all the filth of one of these abominable abodes 
of uncleanness. Stavropol is about three hundred and thirty 
wersts from New Tcherkask ; and here the great road comes in 
from the western line of the Caucasus, as well as from the Crimea, 
and the Turkish possessions on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. 

Early in the morning we descended the northern side of the 
town into a plain, keeping, for a considerable way, along the 
foot of some high, well-wooded ground; after which we 
ascended again over a succession of lands, until we reached the 
village and post of Zergifskoy, a place situated on the slope of 
a considerable hill, conspicuous even as tar as Stavrapol, from its 
being composed of whitish sand, which, from that distance, has 
the appearance of snow. Here two Cossacks were given me 
tor an escort ; but how different were they, both in person 
and costume, from my friends of the Don ! Their stature was 
low, their visages rugged, and their garb of the wildest and 
most savage fashion. These people belong to the foot of the 
Caucasus ; and, as 1 proceeded further, I found most of the 
inhabitants habited in a similar manner. A small cloth cap, 
bound with sheepskin or lhr, fits almost close to their head; while 
a short vest covers their body, and, falling as far as the knee, 
meets a pair of loose trowsers, which, stuffed into boots, com¬ 
pletes the uncouth but picturesque habiliment. Their arms are, 
a musket slung across the shoulder, protected from the damp by 
a hairy case; a straight sword fastened to the left side by the 
belt round their waist; a dagger of great breadth, and also a 
large knife, pendant from the same. On the right and left of 
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their breast is sewn a range of narrow pockets, each large enough 
to hold a wooden case containing a charge of powder; the range 
usually counts six or eight of these charges. Independent of this 
magazine, few go without a light cartouch-box attached to another 
belt which crosses the right shoulder. Their saddle, and the rest 
of their horse accoutrements, differ little from the fashion of most 
other Cossacks. But both man and horse are, in some measure, 
protected by their bourka, a sort of cloak made of the hair of 
the mountain-goat, and only manufactured by the mountaineers. 
This forms an excellent defence against rain or wind, when 
brought round the body ; but in mild weather it is merely tied 
on behind. In addition to the cloak they wear a hood for the 
protection of the face and ears, called a baMick. No fixed 
colour marks the uniform of this military branch of imperial 
Cossacks ; but brown, grey, and white seem the favourite hues. 

On quitting Zergifskoy, we mounted the height, and continued 
travelling over a country similar to that we had passed the pre¬ 
ceding day. We hoped to gain the town of Alexandroff before 
night, but were disappointed, and obliged to halt at the village 
of Severnaia, finding it impossible to proceed on so dangerous 
a road after dusk. We set off, however, by times in the morning; 
and, after traversing a rather uneven country, at the distance 
of eight or ten wersts from our last lodgings reached the 
brow of a very steep hill; from whence, for the first time, I be¬ 
held the stupendous ^mountains of Caucasus. No pen can express 
the emotion which the sudden burst of this sublime range 
excited in my mind. I had seen almost all the wildest and 
most gigantic chains in Portugal and Spain, but none gave me 
an idea of the vastness and grandeur of that I now contemplated. 
This.seemed nature’s bulwark between the nations of Europe 
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and of Asia. Elborus, amongst whose rocks tradition reports 
Prometheus to have been chained, stood, clad in primeval snows, 
a world of mountains in itself, towering above all, its white 
and radiant summits mingling with the heavens ; while the pale 
and countless heads of the subordinate range, high in themselves, 
but far beneath its altitude, stretched along the horizon, till lost 
to sight in the soft fleeces of the* clouds. Several rough 
and huge masses of black rock rose from the intermediate 
plain, their size was mountainous; but being viewed near the 
mighty Caucasus, and compared with them, they appeared little 
more than hills ; yet the contrast was fine, their dark brows 
giving greater effect to the dazzling summits which towered 
above them. Poets hardly feign, when they talk of the genius 
of a place. I know not who could behold Caucasus, and not 
feel the spirit of its sublime solitudes awing his soul. 

We travelled onward, and a very short time brought us to the 
town of Alexandroff. It stands at the foot of a high precipitous 
hill, embosomed in trees and gardens, and watered by the river 
Kouma, which flows near it. The country from hence to 
Georgewesk is all steppe, bounded by the distant Caucasus, 
which were occasionally shut from our view by the thickening 
vapours of the atmosphere, and the weather, which had been 
gradually darkening, at last turned to a long and drenching rain ; 
under which we entered the town. 

Having a letter for the commandant, General del Pozzo, 1 drove 
to his house, but did not alight. He was absent in the moun¬ 
tains, superintending the erection of a new fort. This inform¬ 
ation conveyed no small degree of disappointment to me, as 
from him I was to have received every means to facilitate my 
journey ; proper introductions to the officers commanding at 
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Mozdock (the gate of my entrance into Asia), to those at Wlady- 
Caucasus, the key of the mountains, and, above all, an order 
for the indispensable escort. Not anticipating his absence, I 
had no credentials to deliver to the civil governor, whose good 
offices might in this dilemma have supplied to me the place of 
the commandant. However I determined, as soon as I had 
taken possession of the quarters my Cossack officer had provided 
me, to be my own passport, and pay my personal respects to the 
governor. My quarters were in the house of a person who had 
attended General Yarmolloff in his last route across the Cau¬ 
casus ; and from him I learnt, that the present time of the year 
was the best for undertaking that perilous journey, provided the 
season were not rainy in the low country; for, in that sort of 
weather, snow always fell in the mountains, and the dangers of 
travelling were consequently augmented. From the lateness of 
the hour I could not with propriety call that evening on the 
governor ; but early in the following morning I paid my visit, 
and stated my embarrassment. He expressed ready zeal to sup¬ 
ply all that I might have expected from the commandant; and 
while his secretary was preparing the requisite papers to be my 
convoy, he detained me to dinner, (which was at one o’clock;) 
and still more seasoned his prompt hospitality, by expressing his 
pleasure at the opportunity I had given him of serving a stranger 
and an Englishman. I must here observe, that alacrity to oblige 
foreigners, while travelling in the Russian empire, is universal 
in the heads of cities ; and when that foreigner comes from 
Great Britain, it is not merely politeness, but friendship that 
receives him. Mr. Malitzky fills the station of civil governor at 
Georgewesk ; and having passed many years of his life in 
Georgia and the neighbourhood of the Caucasus, during the few 
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hours I was under his roof, he entertained me with several inter¬ 
esting particulars relative to the wild inhabitants of those 
elevated regions. His history of their predatory descents, in 
small bodies or large, on any luckless or rash traveller who 
attempts the mountain passes by night, was picturesque, but it 
was terrible; and I had no inclination, by setting out that even¬ 
ing, to incur similar increase of dangers. In the day, these 
indefatigable sons of plunder are seen hanging from the pre¬ 
cipices, looking out for prey ; and, frequently, they start out 
on the unwary, from behind the savage rocks by which he is 
surrounded; but then light is in his favour, to observe the 
approaching contest and prepare for his defence: at night they 
can lie, even in his path, shrouded by tumuli, or the darkness 
alone; and, rushing from their ambuscade, overwhelm him 
before he has time to apprehend aught but that he has received 
his death-blow. From these considerations, I did not leave my 
present secure quarters till early the following morning. 

About forty wersts from Gcorgewesk are the baths of Kon- 
stantinogorsk, which are much frequented by the Russians, even 
from distant parts of the empire, on account of their mineral 
virtues. They rise in the Beschau mountains, and their tem¬ 
perature at the source varies from thirty to forty degrees of 
Reaumur. The country around these baths is beautiful as well 
as salubrious ; and, from the efficacy of the waters, both in 
external and internal application, besides the protection and 
conveniences afforded visitants by the munificence of the 
Emperor, even strangers come from afar to experience their 
virtues. A Scotch colony of missionaries have established them¬ 
selves in the neighbourhood of Ivonstantinogorsk ; but it may be 
regarded as an agricultural society, rather than a theological 
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college, their efforts in spreading religious instruction amongst 
the infidel mountaineers having hitherto failed of success ; the 
few whom they have converted to Christianity, being generally 
murdered by their countrymen, as soon as they fell into their 
hands. To protect the colony itself from the plundering infidels, 
a certain number of Russian troops are always stationed there. 

Having crossed the river Podrouma from Georgewesk, the 
plain still extended itself before me, with the exception of a very 
deep ravine, or rather hollow, up and down which lay the road. 
The descent and ascent were steep and difficult; quantities of 
low impeding brush-wood covering the face of its slopes. The 
spot had always been known as a favourite haunt of banditti ; 
and from the frequency of its scenes of robbery and assassination, 
it is commonly called the Valley of Thieves. The governor of 
Georgewesk had added to my own Cossack escort four more 
men ; and as I had been warned of the probability of an attack, 
even in broad day in this place of ambush, I set my whole 
party on the alert; but we passed through it without any signs 
of molestation. At certain distances on the vast plain which 
extends to the foot of Caucasus, and along its seemingly inter¬ 
minable chain, guards of Cossacks are stationed. Each body 
consists of from four to six men, who watch alternately day and 
night. The picture they present to the passing traveller, is 
both curious and romantic; harmonising in every way with the 
wild regions they are sent to protect. A small hovel is con¬ 
structed with reeds and branches of trees, close to which is 
raised a kind of stage, but of no larger dimensions than to con¬ 
tain a single person. It is elevated about twelve feet from the 
ground ; and while his comrades repose in the hut, a Cossack 
sentinel stands here, day and night, on the look-out; and when 
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causes for nearer observation appear, the horses piequeted be¬ 
neath, are ready at hand for their masters. The soldier on 
guard is always enveloped in his bourka ; which, together with 
the rude workmanship of his post, when seen from afar, form 
a no less picturesque than cheering object on that long, desolate, 
and monotonous horizon. I halted for the night at a small 
village, and reached Mozdoek, my first step into Asia, about 
noon the next day, Sim day, September 30. (0. S.) 

Mozdoek is a flourishing little town, situated on the banks of 
the Terek, and possesses a respectable garrison, commanded bv 
a colonel, who is also governor of the place. A convov (or 
caravan) of merchandise, together with the post, depart from 
the town every Sunday ; but on that day only ; so that travellers 
who arrive on any other day of the week, are obliged to await 
there the appointed time and then cross the river with their 
attendants and equipages before three o’clock, having several 
wersts to go, on the opposite side, ere they can join the general 
rendezvous. But, previous to their setting forth, it is necessarv 
to purchase at Mozdoek a stout harness for the number of horses 
their carriages may require ; also a full store of provisions for the 
road. The Commandant,who did ample honour to the governor 
of Georgewesk’s kind demands in my behalf, gave me everv 
facility for the transport of my vehicle, and all other accommo¬ 
dations for the journey; but he strongly recommended mv 
buying a horse for myself of the Tcherkasians. He urged, that 
I should not be able to remain much longer with any comfort in 
my carriage, on account of the steepness of the hills and badness 
of the roads ; and that, besides, if our convoy were attacked, it 
were better, for defence, to be well-mounted. In order to assist 
in this purchase, he proposed accompanying me to the opposite 
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bank of the river, where I was likely to procure the sort of steed 
proper for so long and fatiguing an expedition. I accepted his 
friendly offer, and we crossed the Terek on a float, which was 
guided safely to the shore by means of a rope. The Tcherka- 
sians, with whom we were to negociate, are a sort of off-set of 
the people called Circassians. 

This river, which separates Russian Europe from Russian 
Asia, rises in the Caucasus, near Ivobi; and the mountains, 
whence it issues, are the highest seen from the near neighbour¬ 
hood of Mozdock. The first course it takes is to the north, 
making its way through a great portion of the breadth of this 
tremendous pile. The stream, as it descends from its native 
rocks, is exceedingly .rapid; rushing onward (for I cannot give 
it so mild an appellation as flowing) with a noise and violence 
scarcely to be equalled by any other mountain-torrent; nor do 
the swiftness and tumult of its progress diminish much for a long 
stretch after it has reached the plain, but it goes rolling forward 
to the north-west, as if still impelled by the plunge of its first 
descent. About thirty wersts from Mozdock it makes a turn 
eastward, and thence, gradually subsiding in turbulence, flows 
on with increasing tranquillity as it approaches nearer the Cas¬ 
pian shore. There it empties itself into several channels, which 
bestow benefits as well as beauty on the districts they water, 
until, that duty done, they unite again in the bosom of the Caspian 
Sea. On one of the most considerable of these branches, or chan¬ 
nels, the city of Kislar stands ; a situation of great advantage. I am 
thus particular in my account of this river, because, by its extent 
and various divisions, it is likely to be a frequent companion of 
the traveller in this part of the world: indeed, to him whose 
destination is Tiflis, it travels by his side nearly half the way ; 
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an animated and cheering change from the dull earthy flats lie 
had so lately been passing over. 

On our gaining the opposite bank of the Terek, the colonel 
brought me to a tract of ground covered with wretched huts, 
serving as shelters for those who come from the suspected 
countries of Asia in this direction, and who must here undergo 
several days’ quarantine before they are allowed to proceed to 
Europe. We found whole companies under this purification, as 
well as many groups of mountaineers, with droves of horses, 
which they usually bring down for sale previous to the departure 
of every convoy for Georgia. These animals are not very large 
in size, but they are strongly made, active, and hardy, and ex¬ 
ceedingly sure-footed, from experience of the difficult and dan¬ 
gerous country they have been accustomed to pass over. I 
purchased one of the best, a fine, well-managed young horse, 
for two hundred roubles ; equal in beauty and points to an 
English horse for the road of six times the price. Having com¬ 
pleted my bargain, I took leave of the friendly Commandant, 
and, accompanied by my own little party, resumed my way to 
join the convoy which comprised our future fellow-travellers. 
We came up with them about three wersts onward from the 
place of quarantine. 

The country, at the foot of the Caucasus, for a considerable 
distance to the eastward, is called Little Kabarda; the stretch 
to the westward, being of larger extent, has the name of Great 
Kabarda, running along the line of the mountains till it meets 
the country of the Circassians. The people who inhabit these 
two districts, are known to the Russians under the general ap¬ 
pellation Tcherkess. They are the descendants of a mixed 
people, whose various origins, characters, and customs, are now 
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nearly lost as marks of distinction, in the one common name they 
bear, and the gradual adoption of each other’s customs. At pre¬ 
sent, the population of both Kabardas differ nothing in costume 
from their neighbours, the Circassians. They generally speak 
the same language, and are fond of considering themselves 
branches of that stock. But the people of Little Kabarda, I am 
informed, were literally a colony from Great Kabarda; driven 
thence from their natural possessions by the more powerful 
tribes. Circassia might, in former times, have provided itself 
in the same way ; and thus the stream of possession, emigration, 
and population, flows on. There are, also, numerous Tatar 
tribes, which extend themselves southward over the lower hills 
and flat lands, which reach from the foot of the mountains to the 
Kuban ; and then possess the banks of that river, westward, till 
it terminates at the Black Sea. It is from amongst this wild 
people, and the Ivabardians, bordering on the Malka and Kou- 
ma rivers, that Russia has formed its corps of Cossacks, known 
by the general name of Cossacks of the Line of Caucasus . Their 
principal duty is that of escorts to travellers, caravans, See, 
But they are often sent into the interior of the Caucasus, where 
the Emperor has planted military posts: also into Georgia, with 
the same object; for they are the only soldiers who are able to 
attack the savage mountaineer on equal terms, with similar arms, 
and a similar mode of warfare. When thus serving, they are as 
faithful as brave, and defend their charge or their post with the 
most determined resolution. 

On reaching the spot where we were to halt for the night, I 
found every thing there bearing the face of military watchfulness. 
The officer commanding the convoy had taken a good position, 
and already distributed his arms and people for the protection of 
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his charge. Our force consisted of one six-pounder, a hundred 
chasseurs, and forty Cossacks. The convoy it was to guard con¬ 
sisted of the post (or mail), fifty chariots of salt, and as many of 
European merchandise ; travellers, about ten or twelve, mounted 
on horseback; half a dozen bristchkas; and my own, with 
another caleche, closed up the rear. I found the officer in com¬ 
mand, and his subaltern, the only two persons under canvass. 
He received me, however, with the accustomed welcome of his 
nation ; and ordered my equipage to be placed near the mail, 
behind his tent, as the most secure situation, from all chance of 
its being cut off. During the time we were together, I derived 
considerable information respecting the countries of our march 
from his conversation ; for he was observing and intelligent, and 
for more than ten years had been in that line of duty, without 
one day’s leave of absence, or once having repassed the Terek. 

At day-break a drum gave the signal for the horses, cattle, 
&c. to be harnessed, and every one to prepare himself lor 
marching. At the expiration of half-an-hour, all were in readi¬ 
ness ; and the sounding of a second signal put the whole in mo¬ 
tion. The gun, and a party of infantry, moved first. Several 
(x)ssacks were advanced in front, whilst others were thrown out 
to the left and right at various distances to prevent surprise. 
The merchandise brought up the rear, witli an adequate number 
of chasseurs for its protection. We had this day, Monday, Oc¬ 
tober the 1st (O. S.,) to march thirty wersts; but our pace was 
tediously slow, in order to enable the laden chariots to keep up 
with the lighter vehicles. Our way lay through steep hills and 
wide ravines, breaking into a thousand wild and abrupt ascents 
and descents, and winding away into depths whose precipitous 
obscurities, increased, by contrast, the picturesque animation of 
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the road. A line of troops, with other horsemen in different 
groups, were seen in the several openings of this mountain track, 
costumed in a hundred fashions; ai'med with daggers, sabres, 
carbines, pistols, in short the weapons of almost every country ; 
while they had added a variety of odd contrivances hung about 
themselves and their horses, for carrying ammunition, and pro¬ 
viding for any other want in their march. Our little army and 
its charge had advanced at a most funereal pace, nearly half its 
day’s journey, when, suddenly, about thirty horsemen appeared 
on the hills, at no very great distance, making towards us. The 
sight made us halt. For, although our force far out-numbered 
that we saw, yet we could not be certain that hundreds were not 
in their rear, to follow under cover of the ground and make sure 
work of us. Accordingly, our experienced and alert captain lost 
not a moment in putting all in a posture of defence. The part 
of our convoy which consisted of travellers, numbered four or 
five Russian gentlemen, going to Tiflis to fill stations in the civil 
government; several Georgian and Armenian merchants, and 
about eight or ten women, belonging to one of the gentlemen. 
There were some servants also, who might be counted in our 
array. Every individual, civil and military, while the hostile 
group were drawing towards us, loaded his gun or pistol, or drew 
forth his sword or dagger; all, from necessity, seeming eager to 
begin the defence. Yet, notwithstanding this universal alacrity 
of preparation, as I rode along their line to join my new ac¬ 
quaintance in command, I could not but discern the most evident 
absence of blood in the pale faces of several of our men-at-arms. 
VVe were at that time passing through the Lesser Kabarda; and 
the nature of the country, rough and intricate, and oti all sides 
leading to trackless hills, made it the more favourable for the at- 
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tack of these brigands, who come down in hordes to the plunder 
of a caravan. That effected, they can be out of sight in the 
turning of a hill ; and a few minutes carries them from all dan¬ 
ger, into depths or mountain-shelters, where no foot but those 
of their own practised mountaineers can reach, or pursue them. 

We had stood prepared a considerable time, waiting the nearer 
approach of the horsemen, to ascertain exactly what they were, 
before we should open our means of defence offensively against 
them ; when at about the distance of five hundred yards the troop 
halted. Our commanding officer and myself accompanied by 
ten or twelve Cossacks, then rode out towards them; they dis¬ 
patched an answering body to meet us ; and, when within pistol 
shot, one of this advance, held up a letter, calling out, “ they 
came from General del Pozzo.” This was verified immediately, 
by the man riding up alone, and delivering the paper to our 
officer. We were soon after joined by the whole troop, to the 
no small joy of our friends behind, who saw the amicable ren¬ 
counter ; and they speedily, one after the other, trotted out of 
the line of defence, to understand more clearly who and what 
they were, who had caused them all such unnecessary alarm. 
The letter which had been brought, was to hasten our convoy 
commander, and his military companions, in the fulfilment of 
their present duty ; that they might assist in reinforcing the 
garrison of a lately erected fort in another pass of the mountains ; 
the object of which was to prevent, if possible, the ruinous in¬ 
cursions of the Tchetchinzi tribe into the lower country. This 
tribe, which is very fierce and rapacious, inhabits that district of 
the mountains whence flows the River Soondscha. 

The weather, thanks to kind Providence, continued fine ; 
for its changes are often of tremendous consequence in these 
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regions of waste, and flood, and precipice : and, after a fatiguing, 
but far from uninteresting day’s march, about four o’clock in 
the evening, we reached our quarters for the night; namely, 
Algovy Kabaki, otherwise, the fort of Constantine. 

This post is one of the many Russian positions which maintain 
the passes of the mountains, and is situated on a rising ground, 
at the foot of a high hill, over which our next day’s route 
would lie. These positions are mete field-forts, surrounded by 
a ditch. The inner face of the breast-work of the fort we were 
then in, was additionally strengthened by a thick lining of 
wicker-work. Of its commanding-officer, I can say little. My 
friend, the captain of the convoy, passed the greater part of the 
evening with me ; still augmenting, by the intelligence of his 
conversation, the regret with which I bade him adieu. His 
duty, as our protector, terminated there. lie and his suite 
departed ; and, next morning, the 2d of October (O. S.), we were 
to set forth again. Little danger being to be apprehended, it 
was supposed for the first part of the day, we were furnished 
with a very slender escort, — only twenty chasseurs, and ten 
Cossacks; but we were told, that after attaining the summit 
of the immense hill we had to mount, we should be joined there 
by an additional force. 

About five o’clock in the morning, the whole convoy began 
to move; and the action was sufficiently demonstrative of its 
ponderous load. The hills were excessively steep, and the paths 
wet, slippery, and full of obstacles, from the thickness of the 
woods with which all these heights are covered. These incon¬ 
veniences were become additionally annoying, from the tedious¬ 
ness and slow progress of the oxen in dragging their cumbrous 
burthens up such rugged roads. Having achieved seven wersts 
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of one continued ascent, we, in front, gained the summit of the 
highest hill of the range, which here runs parallel with that of 
the Caucasus, and appears to be divided from those cloud- 
capped mountains by a vast plain ; but, on crossing it, we found 
it only flat by comparison. 

On reaching the top of the hill, we were hailed by our pro¬ 
mised reinforcement, — fifty soldiers, with a six-pounder, an 
officer, and about twenty Cossacks. The officer halted us for 
an hour, in order to let the tail of the waggon-column come up. 
As soon as the whole had closed in, we proceeded, beginning a 
gentle descent, on a fine road between rough heights, and a 
wild desolate looking country, without a tree. When we ar¬ 
rived at some little distance from the borders of the plain, the 
officer, who was a mere boy in years, made a stop, and announced 
his intention of resting the whole party there for several hours, 
the beasts being so fatigued by their exertions, as to be knocking 
up on all sides of us. He apprised me, that the post, however, 
must proceed to Gregoropolis without delay ; and he left me 
to my own pleasure to accompany it, or remain for the marching 
of the convoy; which, he added, could not possibly reach that 
post before midnight. Dispatch being at present my first aim, 
I did not hesitate accepting the proposal, but requested as many 
Cossacks for an escort, as he could conveniently spare. Most 
of my fellow-travellers, who were independent of the mer¬ 
chandise, on hearing my determination, declared their dislike 
of halting so long in so bleak a situation, and decided at once 
to be my companions. We then set forth, marshalling our 
Cossacks, some in front, others on our flanks ; and some in ad¬ 
vance to prevent surprise: and, besides these, every individual 
else of the party was ready with his arms, in case of necessity. 
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Our precautions, happily, were not put to the test; and, after 
a trot of twenty wersts, over a low, uneven country, terminating 
in the more level plain, we at last reached the fort, or redoubt, 
of Gregoropolis. 

This place was by far the most considerable of the kind I 
had yet seen ; and, close to it, was a Cossack look-out, which, 
from its very elevated construction, commanded a great extent 
of view. The Major of the fort received us with every attention ; 
and pressed me to remain a few hours at least behind the 
convoy, to meet General del Pozzo, who was expected next 
day at Gregoropolis, in his way to Mozdock. Having Count 
Platoff’s letter to deliver to the General, and wishing parti¬ 
cularly to make the acquaintance of a man, the circumstances 
of whose life were not more extraordinary, than his conduct has 
been admirable, I readily consented. The character of the 
country I was in, made all divisions of company a matter of 
increased risk; but the temptation was great; and none knew 
the danger better, by severe experience, than General del Pozzo 
himself. 

Though an Italian by birth, he has passed the greatest part of 
his manhood in the Russian Imperial service ; and no small 
portion of that time in these remote mountainous regions. 
Indeed, to his observation, promptitude, and effective action, 
Russia is chiefly indebted for the security with which she now 
holds the key of this part of Asia. He understands the whole 
country well; its bearings, and the people who inhabit it. He 
has selected the best stations for a commanding line, and esta¬ 
blished his posts accordingly. But it is to his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the different tribes, we must ascribe his fullest suffi¬ 
ciency ; for, being in secret communication with certain native 
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individuals in each, he is enabled by their information to 
frustrate any scheme of intended warfare or depredation; and 
often to come at the knowledge of the existence and places of 
captivity of any unfortunate Christians who may have become 
their prisoners. These latter advantages beyond his compeers 
were dearly purchased by the General. He, himself, had the 
misfortune, several years ago, to fall into the hands of a party of the 
Tchetchinzi, who, carrying him away into their rocky fastnesses, 
treated him with every hardship their savage natures could 
devise; yet they preserved him alive because they knew some¬ 
thing of his importance to his sovereign, and hoped to get a 
rich reward for his ransom. Besides, such are the strange in¬ 
consistencies amongst barbarians, while loading him with se¬ 
verities, they frequently applied to his acknowledged superior 
wisdom to decide not only disputes in their domestic relations, 
but often greater matters of discussion, implicating the general 
interests of the tribe. These circumstances, and the length of 
his captivity, enabled him to make considerable progress in the 
acquirement of the Tchetchinzi language, and to become mi¬ 
nutely acquainted with their traditions, manners, customs, and 
the probable views of their depredatory way of life. He also 
formed connections amongst them which he hoped might, at 
some future day, (should he ever regain his liberty,) enable him 
yet farther to serve Russia in her most essential points on the 
line of the Caucasus. After having worn away twelve long 
months in this anxious state, between hope and fear, and the 
present evils of slavery, ten thousand roubles, I am informed, 
were offered, and accepted, for his ransom ; and he returned to 
freedom, and the exercise of those talents which have increased 
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the power and territory of his government, and covered himself 
with honour. 

These Tchetchinzi, whose temporary yoke was only schooling 
their prisoner how at some future day, a more lasting one might 
be laid upon themselves, are considered the most formidable of 
all the tribes which inhabit the innumerable rocky valleys of the 
eastern line of Caucasus. Their predatory excursions, whether 
in large or small bodies, are not only a dread to their own im¬ 
mediate neighbours, tribes like themselves though of less ex¬ 
tent and power ; but their sudden descents, ambuscades, and 
continued warfare, keep the disciplined Russians constantly on 
the alert. These lords of the mountains seem never to rest, day 
nor night. Unwearied in their watch for prey ; like lightning 
in attack, for they strike, or are lost to sight as quickly ; un¬ 
sparing in plunder; and murderous to them they rob, none ever 
escape their merciless steel, except it may be Christians ; whom 
they save, because they hope farther plunder in their ransoms. 
Surely, in effect, there is hardly more difference between man 
and a beast, than between savage men and men civilised; men, 
taught the humanities with the great capacities of their nature. 
The Tchetchinzi bring out their youth at a very early age to take 
part in marauding expeditions; and the more bold and san¬ 
guinary they show themselves, the higher they stand in the 
estimation of the tribe. Indeed, he who most frequently sur¬ 
passes the rest in the execution of desperate and cruel enter¬ 
prises, if they prove successful, commonly becomes the leader 
of his brethren, and consequently the chief of many families. 
He does not aim at this pre-eminence from ambition to govern 
his countrymen, or to hold a greater power amongst them than 
any other man, but solely to stand forth an object of peculiar 
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renown for his bravery ; honoured by his own people, and a 
terror to all others who hear his name. At present this latter 
emulation particularly points to the Russians. The Tchetchinzi 
regard them as their most formidable enemy; and to attack and 
weaken their power by every open and covert way, in large 
parties and in small, by the destruction of convoys, the cutting 
off of detachments, and the surprisal of posts, to molest them in 
all, or in any of these ways, is the constant object of Tchetchinzi 
vigilance; and few are the soldiers here, who have not had some 
skirmish with the tribe. Besides the many chiefs, whom their 
valour has raised to distinction over their numerous brethren, 
the whole nation looks up to one, pre-eminent above the rest. 
His is a kind of hereditary claim ; for he is always chosen from 
a family that has for ages been revered as the most ancient in all 
the tribes ; in short, most likely, the great paternal house. He 
is their prince, and lie alone commands or directs when the 
whole force is called upon to revenge any public insult. He has 
no jurisdiction whatever, in the civil way ; nor can his mandate 
in any case, inflict punishment on one of the people. The 
various families have a sort of common law amongst themselves; 
certain usages of custom, which maintain property and peace 
with each other. Whenever this mutual confidence is violated, 
a certain number of elders take cognisance of the transaction, 
and pronounce judgment. Such occasions, however, seldom 
occur; but when they do, the offender, according to their only 
idea of satisfactory justice, is instantly put to death ; his dwell¬ 
ing erased, and whatever he may have possessed, given to the 
party injured. 

As the Mahometan was the last religion attempted to be 
introduced amongst these people, they suppose themselves to 
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be good Mussulmen. But, with respect to any knowledge they 
have of its doctrines, they are as ignorant as of any recollection 
of what that Christianity was, which was once professed by their 
ancestors. All that shows they have had any thing to do with 
the Arabian prophet, consists in a few domestic regulations. 
And the remnants of a better belief are only to be found in the 
strictness of their maintaining the Easter or Spring fast; and a 
sort of blind veneration, with which they hold, as sacred, the 
ruined remains of those churches at whose altars the Christian 
precepts were once delivered. 

They have no priests of any kind; hence their marriages are 
mere domestic contracts,, agreed on between the parents of the 
parties. The bride always brings a dower, consisting of cattle, 
&c. proportioned in value according to the wealth of her family. 
She is brought home to the house of her betrothed husband, 
and then the ceremony is completed by dancing, drinking, and 
carousal. From the custom of the sons never migrating from 
the paternal spot, families, from one stock, increase from single 
sheds to considerable villages. Each habitation of these people 
is separated into three divisions ; one for the women, another 
for the men, and a third for the horses and other cattle. The 
whole little establishment is then encircled by a fence of wicker¬ 
work, or stones. 

The women not only superintend every domestic arrange¬ 
ment, but attend the culture of the corn, and the growth of 
tobacco. The latter plant is raised in small portions, merely as 
an article of individual luxury for their husbands ; and these 
gentlemen lose no opportunity of enjoying it in perfect selfish 
idleness. When not a-stir on plundering expeditions, or en¬ 
gaged in schemes of warfare, (for there are always some on the 
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look-out towards these objects,) these men, so active in the 
Held, allow nothing to disturb their reposing indolence ; or 
rather, we might say, the imbruting excess with which they 
indulge themselves in the misuse of spirituous liquors, to the 
temporary annihilation of all their faculties. 

Their national dress and weapons, in general differ little 
from the costume of the Cossacks of the Caucasian line; but my 
military friend of our first convoy, told me he had seen several 
of the Tchetchinzi, carrying short spears and oval shields, with 
small iron scull-caps on their heads, and gauntlets of the same 
metal protecting their lower arm and hands. Those, thus ha¬ 
bited, were, comparatively, few in number. The men are stout 
and robust in their persons, with fine countenances and dark 
complexions. The women are not to be described, being kept 
so close as not to be seen by strangers, even of their own tribe. 
Still it was not improbable that accident might have given Ge¬ 
neral del Pozzo, in his captivity, a glimpse of some of them ; 
and I anticipated some information of the sort, when I should 
converse with him ; but I was yet to be deprived of the expected 
^ratification. 

O 

The convoy, and my fellow-travellers set forth again, early in 
the morning of October 3d (0. S.), the day after we arrived ; but 
it was under so heavy a rain, that I thought less of my impru¬ 
dence in having decided to remain behind them. At noon, the 
weather began to clear ; and almost at the same instant a courier 
appeared from the general, to inform the officer at the fort, that 
his Excellency's arrival there was uncertain ; he being detained 
at the new redoubt, negociating with a party of the Tchetchinzi, 
for the recovery of an unfortunate European lady who had be¬ 
come their prisoner. The circumstances of her captivity were 
particularly distressing. Her husband, who was a Cossack officer 
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had left Kislar for this mountain journey, accompanied by his 
wife and a single servant, without any escort whatever. The too 
probable consequences of his rashness followed ; he was attacked 
by a party of these brigands. His coachman and his servant 
were murdered ; and, before the officer had time for any defence, 
the robbers fired into the carriage, and killed him by the side of 
his wife. They then plundered the equipage, leaving the dead 
bodies on the scene of murder, and carried the wretched lady 
into the mountains, where they sold her to a chief going further 
into the interior. From the unsuspected sources of communi¬ 
cation which General del Pozzo has amongst these people, he 
soon arrived at the knowledge of who were the actors in this 
horrid tragedy ; and, with admirable address, lost no time in 
possessing himself of their persons. He now holds them as 
hostages for the safety of the lady, and proclaims his intention 
to detain them till she is repurchased, and brought, unharmed, 
to his protection. This happy result of his humane exertions 
he expects daily to arrive ; but, meanwhile, does not deem it 
proper to stir from the redoubt till she really shall appear ; and 
so exchange the most horrible servitude, for those respectful 
consolations which every humane mind would be solicitous to ad¬ 
minister to her wretched state. This poor lady’s calamity, is one 
instance out of many of the barbarity with which these hereditary 
plunderers maltreat their unfortunate captives ; and, indeed, the 
stories we are daily told, of the refined, or rather savage cruelties, 
practised on the defenceless human creature who falls in their 
way, are enough to shake the resolution of any young traveller 
commencing a journey through so perilous a country. At least, 
the apprehensive vigilance which must accompany him at every 
step, in crossing these awful mountains, cannot but cast a shade 
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over scenery, perhaps the sublimest in the world ; obscuring the 
impressions of its grandeur, by a deeper, but less noble one, of 
fear. 

From the now perfectly uncertain time of General del Pozzo’s 
appearance at Gregoropolis, I gave up the idea of our meeting 
there ; and proposed my immediate departure. The convoy 
had been gone many hours ; but confiding my letter for His 
Excellency to the commanding-officer of the fort, I was fur¬ 
nished with an escort of twelve Cossacks, and set forth on my 
way to Wlady-Caucasus. 

The road lay over a continuation of the extensive plain, part 
of which we had crossed the day before : it bore a direction due 
east. On our right rolled the Terek, breaking over its stony 
bed, and washing with a surge, rather than a flowing stream, 
the rocky bases of the mountains which rise in progressive 
acclivities from its bold shores. The day had begun to clear 
about noon ; and the dark curtain of vapours, which had so long- 
shut these stupendous hills from my sight, broke away into a 
thousand masses of fleecy clouds ; and, as they gradually glided 
downwards, exhaled into ether, or separated across the brows of 
the mountains, the vast piles of Caucasus were presented to my 
view; a world of themselves ; rocky, rugged, and capped with 
snow ; stretching east and west beyond the reach of vision, 
and shooting far into the skies. — It was a sight to make the 
senses pause ; to oppress even respiration, by the weight of 
the impression on the mind, of such vast overpowering 
sublimity. 

The proud head of Elborus was yet far distant; but it rose 
in hoary majesty above all, the sovereign of these giant moun¬ 
tains ; finely contrasting its silvery diadem, the snow of ages, 
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with the blue misty brows of its immediate subject range; and 
they, being yet partially shrouded in the dissolving masses ol* 
white cloud, derived increased beauty from comparisons with 
the bold and black forms of the lower mountains, nearer the 
plain, whose rude and towering tops, and almost perpendicular 
sides, sublimely carry the astonished eye along the awful pic¬ 
ture ; creating those feelings of terrific admiration, to which 
words can give no name. 

After a ride of twenty-two wersts, we readied the key of the 
celebrated pass into Georgia, where I rejoined my companions. 

Wlady-Caucasus is one of the most important, and strongest 
military posts the Russians possess along the foot of the Cau¬ 
casus. It generally has a whole regiment in garrison ; and is 
the principal depot for supplying the various minor forts of the 
neighbouring stations in the mountains. It stands on some high 
ground on the banks of the -Terek, sufficiently elevated to com¬ 
mand the approach to the pass, and not near enough to any 
other height, to be subject to the fire of the natives. The town 
increases rapidly, and so does the population in its vicinity; for 
here, as elsewhere along this frontier, the remark is verified, 
that wherever the Russians erect a fort, hundreds of Tatars 
draw near, and establish themselves in little villages. This volun¬ 
tary proceeding, by bringing them in unsuspicious, and there¬ 
fore amicable contact, with the Europeans, has tended greatly to 
the civilisation of this branch of the Tatar race; and hence, it 
is to be hoped, the influence of humane manners may gradually 
diffuse itself to more distant tribes. These establishments have 
already made considerable progress in domestic habits, and are 
become attentive to certain little comforts, regarded as neces¬ 
saries in ordinary civilised life, but of which their still barba- 
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rous kindred tribes have not even an idea. The people, called 
Tatars, are remnants of the Huns, whose too-abundant popula¬ 
tion, centuries ago, overwhelmed Europe like a deluge. The 
ancient consequence of this nation may still be traced in the line 
of country they possessed, and which was yet too narrow to con¬ 
tain its people. Their dominion extended over the Crimea, and 
all the territory between the Don and Dnieper; stretching to 
the Black Sea, and looking towards the Caspian. They planted 
cities on the Terek and the Kuban ; and that they were worthy 
of a great people, the ruins of Matschar, near the former river, 
nobly testify. 

As from this point, Wlady-Caucasus, our road would be 
direct through the heart of the mountains, up and down ac¬ 
clivities which would be termed precipices, in the more tameable 
Alps or Appenines of Europe, we here abandoned our piece of 
artillery, as well as the heavy part of the convoy ; and, lightened 
of these two loads, set forth, with a more volant motion, under 
an escort of about forty soldiers, an officer, and a few Cossacks. 
At starting, our good commander of the fort particularly enjoined 
us to keep close together. Indeed, on no account to let any 
one of the party stray away, or lag behind the main body ; for 
the path was so beset with lurking banditti, hid in all quarters 
of the rocks, that any straggler might instantly become their 
prize; and his liberty, if not his blood, pay the forfeit of his 
negligence. 

At six o’clock in the morning, we began our march ; taking 
as much military precaution as the nature of our route would 
admit. We crossed the Terek, over a bridge close to the town. 
The river there, at this season of the year, is not usually wide, 
but it was extremely rapid ; and, from its course being impeded 
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by numerous rocks in its channel, the noise with which it 
struggles for a passage, and rushes over them, may be heard 
at a great distance. Along the northern bank of the stream, 
the huts and little gardens of the settled Tatars, soften, with 
their forms of the gentler picturesque, the vast and terrible out¬ 
lines of nature by which they are surrounded. 

The valley, through which the Terek flows, was anciently 
denominated Porta Caucausia , from its being the great gate of 
communication between the nations on each side the mountains. 
Katherine the Second was the first European sovereign whose 
troops ever passed it from the north ; a party of whom, under 
General Tottleben, penetrated into Georgia, and paved the way 
for those successes which afterwards determined the Empress 
to establish a high road direct from this pass to Tiflis. But 
this project, so pregnant with great consequences, was left to 
be begun and completed by her grandson, his present Imperial 
Majesty ; who sent General Prince Tchitchianoff, to commence 
the undertaking, about the beginning of the year 1804; and, 
by the most indefatigable labour on the side of the workmen, 
and attentive zeal on his, it is now finished : no less an achieve¬ 
ment of incalculable utility, than it is one to be wondered at, 
and to command the lasting gratitude of all who have experienced 
its securities. 

As we travelled onward, along the right bank of the river, we 
found it in many places full a quarter of a mile broad ; and in 
others, where the cliffs projected very much, it was hardly thirty 
yards. Indeed, 1 am informed, there are points, where the 
opposite rocks draw so near, as to narrow the stream to less 
than half that width. When this is the case, the turbulence and 
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rage of the waters increase with the difficulties, to a degree that 
covers the barrier rocks, and the stream itself, with foam. 

For the first eight or ten wersts of our march from Wlady- 
Caucasus, the slopes of the mountains, on both sides the Terek, 
were clothed with trees and thick underwood ; but, as we pene¬ 
trated deeper into the valley, they gradually lost their verdure, be¬ 
coming stony and barren. On reaching Baity, a small but strong 
fort about twelve wersts forward, the hills assumed bolder forms, 
presenting huge protruding masses of rock, with very few spots 
of shrub or tree. The road here wears rather a face of danger, 
and must have been made, even thus passable, by the severest 
labour, aided by gun-powder. It runs beneath pendant arch¬ 
ways of stone, which arc merely high enough to allow the pas¬ 
sage under them of a low carriage; but the path is so narrow as 
scarcely to admit two to move abreast, or pass each other, should 
they be so unlucky as to encounter; and on one side of the road 
is the edge of a precipice, which, in some places, is sixty feet 
deep ; and in others, above one hundred. At the bottom of 
this abyss are the roaring waters of the Terek. In casting the 
eye upwards, still blacker, and terrible precipices are above us. 
We see large projections of rock, many thousand tons in weight, 
hanging from the beetling steep of the mountain, threatening 
destruction to all below: and it is not always a vain apprehen¬ 
sion. Many of these huge masses have been launched down¬ 
wards by the effect of a sudden thaw ; and at various times, and 
various places, have so completely blocked up the regular road, 
as to compel the traveller to pass round them, often so near the 
brink of the precipice, as to be at the peril of his life. 

, At another military station, called Lars, where we were to 
change our escort, the scene becomes still wilder and more 
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stupendous. The valley narrows to the appearance of a frightful 
chasm; so steep, so rugged, so walled in with rocks, as if cleft 
by the waters of the deluge. Its granite sides are almost perpen¬ 
dicular, and are many hundred feet in height. They are sur¬ 
mounted by summits lost in the clouds, which sweep along their 
ridges, or, rolling down the gloomy face of the abyss, form a sea 
of vapours, mingling with the rocks above our heads, as extra¬ 
ordinary as it is sublime. But, in short, that undescribable 
emotion of the soul, which instinctively acknowledges the pre¬ 
sence of such amazing grandeur in Nature’s works, is almost 
always our companion in these regions. 

Most of the Russian posts here, are on stations formerly 
occupied by the ancients, for the same purpose ; and the remains 
of these old fortresses may frequently be found in digging 
foundations for the new. At Lars, and about a werst from it, 
walls and towers of a commanding height, still rise in frowning, 
though decayed majesty, over the abrupt points of rock which 
defend the passage of the valley. By some, it is said to be one 
of the spots, where the locks or barriers, so much in use in 
times of antiquity, were erected; and indeed this part of the 
defile is so shut by nature, little trouble would be necessary to 
throw piles across, and close the whole with gates. 

Evening came on, while we were yet some distance from our 
halting-place. I regretted it the more, as the darkness would 
deprive us of every sense of the scenery we were passing 
through, except its probable danger. The increasing gloom and 
indistinctness of the surrounding objects ; the history of the 
place, in which we now silently and apprehensively travelled ; 
the hoarse murmurs of the rushing waters at the foot of the 
ravine ; and the vague musings which possess a man journeying 
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in the blackness of night, through strange countries, desart and 
solitary; all, engendered sensations in the breast, more of terror 
than of fear, — an awe of something unknown. 

Derial was our post for the night. As we drew near it, our 
road was rendered still more obscure, by its leading, for a con¬ 
siderable way, through a subterraneous passage cut in the solid 
rock. It is about a mile from the fort. We emerged on the 
side of the river, at the foot of a very steep precipice ; thence 
crossed the stream on a wooden bridge ; and, additionally 
guarded by a detachment from the fort, reached our quarters in 
safety. Thus closed our first day’s advance into the Caucasus. 

Information having been brought, that a marauding band of 
the natives were occupying a tract we must pass over next day ; 
for the security of the convoy, the officer of the fort sent out 
a party of infantry, early in the morning, to dislodge them. 
Our march being therefore delayed, till news of the success of 
the expedition should arrive, I had time to observe some of 
the country through which we had passed the preceding night. 
The redoubt of the Russian post of Derial stands at the bottom 
of the gigantic chasm of that name, and is overhung by such 
enormous masses of rock as to make its situation terrible. On 
the summit of one of these promontories, impending over the 
left bank of the Terek, are to be seen the remains of a very 
ancient castle. With some difficulty I scrambled up to it, and 
found the ruins consisted of one strong square tower, with thick 
massive walls surrounding it, and encircling a space besides, 
sufficient to garrison several hundred soldiers. This seemed the 
citadel of the pass ; but I observed, that on all the points where 
the rocks might have formed advantageous lodgements for any 
enemy who had been dexterous enough to gain them, the ruins 
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of subordinate out-works were visible. The face of the moun¬ 
tain behind the tower had been hewn, with manifest great 
labour, into a kind of aqueduct, to convey water to the garrison. 
And, when we consider that there would be ground within its 
lines to supply themselves and cattle with food, we could not 
suppose a place better adapted for the purposes of such a station. 
A subterraneous passage runs down from the castle to the bank 
of the river, communicating, probably, with oilier works which 
might be below, to bar more immediately, the ingress of the 
valley. The pass, at this place, is not more than thirty yards 
across ; which facility of nature, agreeing with the vestiges along 
its borders, leaves no doubt in my mind that this, from earliest 
times, has been one of the main doors of communication with 
the nations of the north, direct from Iberia. Pliny thus describes 
these defiles of the Caucasus, and the mode of maintaining 
them:—“ Each pass was closed by large beams of wood, 
pointed with iron. In the midst of the narrow valley flowed a 
a river. The southern extremity was protected by a castle built 
on a high rock. This defence was to prevent incursions from 
the people of the north.” * 

According to Ptolemy, there were three of these great passes. 
The Pyle Sannafce , the Pyle Albanie , and the Via Caspict. It is 
likely that the first, the Pyle Sarmatce , is the same with the 
Porta Ibericce , or Porta Caucausia , mentioned by Strabo, and the 
present pass, or valley of the Terek. The two latter, the Pyle 
Albanie and the Via Caspia , merely bestow two names on one 
place, which is the pass now called Derbent. But there was 
another, Porta Cumana , and that lay farther westward. Pliny 
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notices it particularly, describing its fortress by the name of 
Cumania. These defiles, as keys of the East, have always been 
vigilantly guarded by the possessors, who knew their value. But 
Leon the First, rather chose to incur an inroad from the Barba¬ 
rians, than be at the smaller expense of keeping the gate that 
fixed their boundary. Justinian knew better; and concluded a 
treaty with Kobad King of Persia, (A. D. 532 .,) agreeing, that 
this pass should be protected by both sovereigns in common ; 
or, if totally confided to Kobad’s troops, the Roman should pay 
the Persian monarch, one million and a hundred thousand pounds 
weight of gold, in reward of the double service! * 

The first syllable in the word Derial, as well as in that of 
Derbent, in the Asiatic languages, implies gate, door, or narrow 
pass ; which confirms the other evidences, that here was the chief 
barrier of the valley, and that the castellated promontories of 
Lars, and other minor posts lower down, were probably the chain 
of communication from this great station, to others of different 
magnitude; but all to the same purport, ports of defence against 
the Barbarians. 

I had time sufficient, before our detachment came in, to attempt 
making a sketch or two of the objects around me. f I took m> 
views from the old fortified height; and from the Russian redoubt 
below : but no pencil can convey, nor pen describe, the grandeur 
of the scene. At this one tremendous point, the chasm rises 
from the river’s brink, upwards of a thousand feet. Its sides are 
broken into clefts and projections, dark and frowning; so high, 
so close, so overhanging, that even at mid-day the whole is 
covered with a shadow bordering on twilight. According to the 
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calculations of Dr. Renniggs, who visited the Caucasus in 1781 , 
the elevation of the mountains directly opposite the castle of 
Derial, is not less than three thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
six feet. This measurement was the result of several observ¬ 
ations ; and it may be received as the common height of nearly 
the whole range, east and west, with the exception of Elborus 
and Kasibeck. 

Our road from Derial lost nothing of its gloomy magnificence, 
all the way to the sort of gorge, whither the soldiers had been 
sent to dislodge its unwelcome guests ; and there we found a 
spot peculiarly wild, and fitted to the uses of its late inhabitants. 
Vast quantities of low thick bushes, and brushwood, occupied a 
suspicious-looking hollow on our left; which natural trench, so 
well covered from the eye of observation, terminated at a point 
that communicated its egress with the accesses of the mountain. 
But so difficult did they seem, that only one was visible, by 
which it appeared possible to us for the boldest adventurers to 
descend. But, descend they do, and in no insufficient numbers ; 
concealing themselves in the thickets till opportunity presents 
itself to spring upon their prey. Before the precaution was 
adopted, to send out a party of military, literally to beat the 
bushes, and clear the way, this road was one continued scene of 
bloodshed and robbery. These mountain-brigands being sure, 
from knowledge of their own paths and agility in gaining them, 
of always escaping pursuit, never failed to be in waiting on every 
approaching convoy; and keeping close behind their brush-wood, 
or broken rocks, fired on the unwary people as they passed ; 
killing, or wounding numbers. The survivors, too often taking 
to flight, left the spoil to the leisurely collection of the 
victors. 
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Our escort was reinforced by those who had fulfilled the 
advance duty of the night before ; and the whole moved on 
without molestation, though several times we could discern dif¬ 
ferent parties of the banditti scrambling high amongst the rocks. 
Their desperate situations, and savage costume, heightened the 
Salvator-Rosa picture of the scene. But from the chance of the 
road not being quite free from them, I was always prevented, 
though often induced to halt alone for a few minutes, to snatch 
a hasty sketch. The officer of the convoy would not allow it, as 
any single straggler might be cut off in a moment, by the sudden 
spring of one of the undiscovered ambushes. But I could not 
resist the temptation entirely ; and, once or twice I detained a 
chasseur or two with me, while I tried to catch some loose 
memorandums of those mighty mountains I might never see 
again. 

As we advanced in the valley, we found testimonies of the 
most terrible convulsions of nature. Basaltic columns appeared 
in huge masses over the surface of the mountain, and takiim 
various directions. Some shot horizontally into its side ; some 
stood in erect piles against it; and others inclined, more or less, 
from the perpendicular. These might be taken, when viewed 
at a little distance, for the ruins of some vast antediluvian citv. 
The shattered remains of extensive palaces, castles, temples, and 
embattled walls, seemed to spread every where; while, here and 
there, a space of scanty verdure, or a large fragment of pure 
granite, separated these more than semblances of awful change. 
There can be no doubt, that the alternate influences of heat and 
cold, have been prime agents in producing the present chaotic- 
state of this valley. Anciently, subterraneous fires, and subse¬ 
quently, the sun’s effect upon its incumbent snows, acting also 
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upon the interior ice, which former thaws have insinuated into 
the fissures of the mountains. At the season of the year when 
the sun’s power is greatest, the snow melts into floods, and 
penetrating still deeper into the clefts of the rocks, loosens those 
which project, from their grasp of the mountain, and sends 
them rolling down into the glen, sweeping all before them, 
with a noise like thunder; but so much louder, as to convulse 
the air to a degree that shakes the foundation of the neighbour 
cliffs, and, unriveting others, launches them also, to augment 
the scattered wreck below. Owing to similar accidents, the 
road was often obliged to wind round the obstructing masses; 
or when that could not be done, from the nearness of the pre¬ 
cipice, it went over them ; the ascents and descents being of 
course particularly steep and hazardous. In crossing one of 
these, the bolt which unites the front wheels of my caleche with 
its carriage, broke. The dilemma was great, on account of the 
loss of time that would be incurred in restoring the machine to 
a moveable state, and afterwards (until we could reach a place 
where it might be properly repaired,) keeping pace with its 
crippled movements. The village of Ivasibeek, a distance of 
six wersts, was the point we had in view. And by the aid of 
ropes, good contrivance, and the good-natured alacrity of some 
of the escort, who literally put their shoulders to the wheel, 
it and ourselves arrived without further mishap, at the desired 
halting place, about two o’clock P. M. 

The vale now began to open, presenting a prodigiously fine 
scene ; an infinity of mountains, of every shape and aerial colour 
rising one above the other, and crowned with the pale head of 
the towering Kasibeck. The height of this mountain, which 
contests the palm of sublimity with Elborus, has been estimated 
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by Dr. Parrot at 14,400 feet, or 2,400 fathoms, above the level 
of the Black Sea* And indeed, in remote times, when these 
countries did not boast such regularly tracked paths, these two 
pre-eminent pillars of the Earth, must have formed excellent 
land-marks for the traveller, exploring his way through such 
untrodden wilds. The village which now bears the name of 
Kasibeck, was originally called Steppan Zminda, from the church 
of that Saint, which stands close to it. 

The house where I halted, during the necessary repairs of my 
carriage, was the mansion of the widow of a native chief, to whom 
from his attachment and services to the Russians, they had 
given the rank of Major-general in the Imperial army. As sur¬ 
names are unknown amongst these people, to accommodate him¬ 
self to the usages of his new masters, he took that of Kasibeck, 
in reference to the hoary mountain, under whose shadow he and 
his ancestors had dwelt; and, by custom, from him the village 
itself gradually received the same appellation. 

The natives in this neighbourhood are of the Ossi tribe; a 
people of mixed persuasions, Christian, mahometan, and pagan. 
The village of Kasibeck, as well as a few others in its immediate 
vicinity, is inhabited by Christians professing the same faith and 
observances as the Georgians. Their lately deceased chief was 
eminent for setting an example to his people of strict attention 
to all religious ordinances, prayer, fasts, and holy festivals ; and 
he exerted his power to the utmost in constraining all under his 
jurisdiction, not only to take part in these sacred duties, but to 
preserve with reverence the remains of those ancient but ruined 
edifices, in which their fathers had first offered prayers to the 
only true God. He, himself, erected a new and elegant church 
for his brother Christians, very near the spot where the old one 
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of former times is yet revered in its fallen towers. That ve¬ 
nerable structure, together with one on the opposite hill, was 
the work of the renowned Princess Tamara, of Georgia, nearly 
six hundred years ago. Her zealous piety converted the people 
of her dominions to Christianity ; and we still find, in the moul¬ 
dering remains of the buildings she reared to its honour, in every 
part of this stupendous barrier, the most noble monuments to 
her memory. 

It is said, that the present race of Ossi Christians are amongst 
the most civilised of the mountaineers. This may be: but, in 
spite of their better faith, and better laws, they are occasionally 
not less expert at robbery and murder, than their brethren of 
mahometan and heathen creeds. The men are strong, active, 
and well made ; with dark complexions, and a peculiarly lower¬ 
ing look ; an aspect, more accordant with the latter part of 
their character, than that of their pretensions to piety, and its 
consequent blameless life. 

They are habited in the manner of the Circassians ; and never 
appear without the common weapon of the country, a dagger, in 
their girdle. Its form is broad near the handle, tapering down 
to a long point; the whole being about eighteen inches in 
length. In short, there is a general appearance of offence and 
defence, in every thing we see; which must always be the case as 
we retrograde nearer to man in a state of nature, where the law 
of force has not yet given place to the law of reason: every 
body is armed, every house is a sort of little fortress. The ha¬ 
bitation of the late General Kasibeck is built of stone, of a 
quadrangular shape, somewhat like a square fort, being defended 
by a high parapeted wall, with loop-holes, and small watch- 
towers. There is only one entrance, and that is through a very 
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narrow door which, when shut, completely closes up the whole. 
The family themselves inhabit one of the sides of the quadrangle, 
looking inwards ; and in the opposite corner are a suite of ex¬ 
cellent rooms, set apart for the reception of travellers of distinc¬ 
tion. I had been honoured in being ushered into these apart¬ 
ments as soon as I arrived; and I was greeted by a little boy 
about twelve years old, the son and representative of the late 
General-chief, who performed the hospitable duties of the house 
with the grace of one twice his age. His mother, the mistress 
of the mansion, did not make her appearance, being unwell; 
but she had ordered refreshment to be spread for me, which 
consisted of dried fish, some small pieces of roast meat, excellent 
bread and butter, and, after all, some as excellent coffee. Two 
of my fellow-travellers partook of this repast, and were as 
amused as myself with the discordant aspects and devoirs of our 
attendants ; their assassin-like looks and garb giving them more 
the appearance of banditti than that of serving-men, for they 
were all armed, and had their breast-pouches filled with cart¬ 
ridges. Indeed, it could not but cross me, once or twice, that 
they might eventually prove as savage as they seemed. For, it 
was not improbable that these very people, who were now so 
obsequiously providing for my wants, might, on our advance to 
Kobi, if I gave them opportunity, way-lay and rob, if not abso¬ 
lutely murder me: a mode of farewell, to recently welcomed 
guests, not very uncommon amongst these rapacious moun¬ 
taineers. In their opinions, within the gate, and without it, 
makes all the difference in the rites of hospitality, and therefore 
in the bonds of faith, between host and traveller. 

I was told the old General died rich, and that the greater part 
of his wealth was accumulated in the earlier part of his life, some 
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twenty-five or thirty years before his zeal for the ways of Chris¬ 
tianity manifested itself, along with the first appearance of the 
Russian military posts along the valley ; which about that time 
began to escort travellers, and merchandise, through its dangerous 
passes. Prior to this period, both merchant, and charge, de¬ 
pended on the good faith of the chiefs through whose possessions 
he must travel. To them he looked for protection, guides, and. 
not beasts of burthen, but men to transport his goods from 
Europe into Georgia; every article being then, from the track¬ 
less roads, of necessity carried on the backs of the natives. The 
hire of these was an immense expense; besides which, each inde¬ 
pendent chief exacted a large sum for the privilege of passing 
through his territory. Other tolls were also paid in the shape 
of cloth, linen, leather, See. just as the will of the extortioners 
chose to demand. Indeed, the whole of these impositions being 
arbitrary, it depended entirely on the consciences of the de- 
manders, at what charge the poor defenceless trafficker should 
convey away any part of his property ; and it has often been 
found, that he purchased safety and the transport of one-half of 
his goods at the dear rate of relinquishing the other. And yet, 
that has not been the worst of it; for instances have occurred, 
when, after the proprietors of a rich convoy have paid this sort 
of price for the secure progress of the remainder, the chief him¬ 
self, who had received the purchase for protection, has secretly 
dispatched parties of his own people to lie in wait; and, on the 
coming up of the unfortunate merchants, they have been at¬ 
tacked, plundered, and murdered. No wonder,- then, that the 
oovernments of some of these merchants should take the safe 
conduct into their own hands ; and literally show the old pos¬ 
sessors of the pass, that their rapacity had cut up the bird with 
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golden eggs. Since the Russians have made the roads prac¬ 
ticable for carriages and horses, and planted military stations 
at convenient distances, with post-houses and well-armed escorts, 
the assistance of these treacherous chiefs and their people is no 
longer needful. The government smoothed the way for an un¬ 
impeded establishing of these settlements, by purchasing, with 
certain sums of money, from these chiefs, the right of exacting- 
toll from merchants, and merchandise. It is now collected at 
Wlady-Caucasus, (which words mean the key of the Caucasus,) not 
only by imposts on all chariots, laden with goods lor traffic, but 
each individual whose business is mercantile, pays from ten to 
twenty-five roubles, as his own passport : all other travellers go 
free. 

In hopes to expedite the refitting of my unlucky carriage, I 
walked to the habitation of the village Vulcan, who had its 
repairs under his forge; and so had an opportunity of observing, 
a little closer, the lower order of these people, and the style of 
their abodes. The man himself was a rough, savage-looking 
fellow, black as his business, and with a countenance whose 
gloomy ferocity harmonised well with the burning iron under 
his hammer. His habitation, like that of most of his neigh¬ 
bours, was built of mud, on a foundation of stones, very low, and 
flat-roofed. A sort of shed projected in front, supported by 
uprights of wood: under this, was the work-shop; and at each 
extremity of its roof hung the sculls of horses, while other 
bones of the same noble animal were scattered about near the 
door. At one end of this rude portico, the blacksmith was 
busied with his work ; and, having inspected what he was about, 

I took the liberty of walking into the interior of the house. 1 
found a rather large room, excessively dark and dirty, without 
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furniture. The only light it received was through the door, 
and a round hole in the roof, which latter served as a chimney : 
a few morsels of wood and dried dung lay smoking there, in the 
midst of this wretched apartment. Some earthen vessels, and a 
broken bowl or two, were placed round it, but no seats whatever. 
In one corner of the room, however, I at last discerned, through 
the gloom, an old wooden box, close to which stood a woman ; 
but on the instant she was observed, she made her exit into 
some still darker recess than the ono in which I was standing. 
If I might be allowed to form an opinion of the Ossitinian fair 
sex from this specimen, and those I had seen in the court-yard 
of General Kasibeck’s house, besides two or three I had passed 
in my walk, I should say, they have no pretensions to beauty. 
Their stature is rather squat; their visages broad-cheeked, flat¬ 
nosed, dark, and otherwise ugly excepting their eyes, and they 
are certainly their best feature. Dirt, rags, and splaw naked 
feet, might comprise the far from agreeable description, only 
there is sometimes a little difference in the fashion of the rags. 
Two or three of the women I saw, wore a sort of sheet, not the 
cleanest, by way of a veil; but they did not draw it over their 
faces. Others were enveloped in a kind of bed-gown, with long 
Georgian sleeves. The lower extremities of all of them being 
elothed in loose trowsers. The garments of the men, by adding 
the badges of a wild species of warfare to their rough materials, 
gave something pf the picturesque to what, in the women, spoke 
only of poverty and wretchedness. The group at the black¬ 
smith’s was particularly fitted for the sketch of a painter; in¬ 
deed, it was altogether a curious spectacle. The man himself 
was surrounded by ten or twelve by-standers, during his em¬ 
ployment ; and the noise they made is not to be described. All 
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talking, bawling, and vociferating at once, accompanying the 
uproar with gesticulations so violent, (the subject too being the 
best way of repairing the fractured iron,) that I expected every 
moment they would end the dispute with blows upon them¬ 
selves. A gentleman, who was then with me, (and who, from 
his situation as inspector of the roads, is well acquainted with 
the character of the natives,) told me this is their universal 
mode of conversation. They were now amicably discussing the 
subject in debate; but when argument really becomes hostile 
contention, then, my informant said, the tumult was beyond 
imagination : dreadful threats, drawn daggers, in short, every 
species of menace and uproar; but all, as generally, ending in 
mere 7ioise and vapour ; animosities on both sides being soon 
drowned in brandy. Though it is so seldom that blows or 
bloodshed terminate these differences, yet a law, or rather a cus¬ 
tom, exists among them, which bears some evidence that dis¬ 
putes did not always end so peaceably. The same law is in use 
with the Kabardans, and most other mountain-tribes. Should 
any individual fall by the hand of his neighbour, the nearest 
relation of the deceased is to take vengeance on the perpetrator 
of the murder. Instances, however, have occurred, (and they 
are now more frequent,) where the injured party compounds 
with the other for a sum of money, or a matrimonial alliance 
with a good dower: the feud then terminates; and often, even 
closer friendship unites the two families. 

In about two hours, the repairs of my carriage were com¬ 
pleted ; but, in the meanwhile, most of my fellow-travellers had 
proceeded, leaving me to follow at my own time; which I did, as 
speedily as possible, with an escort of twenty-five soldiers: 
fifteen were armed with muskets ; the purpose of the others was 
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to assist in getting the carriage over the very steep hills, and the 
bad road, I was told I should encounter in my way to Kobi. 
This post might be rather more than sixteen wersts from the 
village of Kasibeck. It was now four o’clock in the afternoon, 
with a sky full of portentous clouds; so I had no prospect of 
reaching our night’s lodging before the darkness and impending 
rain must fall about us. However, I had no alternative ; and, 
taking leave of my little host at the deceased General’s, mounted 
my horse, and set forward. The caleche and escort preceded 
me. We descended gradually into a wide valley, crossing the 
Terek over a wooden bridge, at no great distance from the 
village. Here the river totally lost its rapidity and violence, 
flowing gently through the vale, which its refreshing waters 
covered with the finest verdure. The bordering mountains, 
also, at this part, showed luxuriant green, clothing the numerous 
ravines which indented their sides, and gave shelter to clusters 
of picturesque huts, inhabited by Ossitinians, and usually drawn 
around the remains of some old stone tower, which, in ancient 
days, had commanded and protected these minor passes from the 
inroads of hostile tribes. Enlivening as these little establishments 
of domestic peace were in the scene below, what was above menaced 
us poor travellers with very different sensations. The heads of 
the mountains were totally swallowed up in black clouds, which 
were sinking heavily down their sides, and casting so dark a 
shadow over every object, that night was anticipated before we 
had travelled half our journey. The rain, which had so long 
threatened, came on in torrents ; and, as may easily be con¬ 
ceived, increased the evils of the severe steeps which lay in our 
way, like a succession of furrows in a ploughed field; and up 
and down which the caleche was dragged with such often- 
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unavailing toil, by the spent horses, that had it not been for the 
unwearied exertions of the soldiers in extricating it from its 
numerous difficulties, and yoking themselves to the work, we 
must have passed the whole of that inclement night upon the 
road. Sleety snow was mingled with the rain, and a cutting 
wind, that carried the cold through us, as if pierced with arrows. 

Though we had these ascents and descents, of sufficient mag¬ 
nitude to make our beasts feel the difference, yet the absolute 
line of the road was gradual ascending ever since we left Wlady- 
Caucasus ; our next day’s journey, therefore, from our anticipated 
night’s resting-place, it was hoped would bring us to the highest 
point of our mountain route,-—a circumstance I began most 
devoutly to wish, from apprehension that if much longer exposed 
to the stress of up-hill work, the bad repair of my caleehe would 
entirely give way ; a disaster of incalculable mischief to me, who 
had more essential calls for its use than the mere carriage of 
myself, lint its trials, for this night, were not yet over. The 
darkness increased to such a degree, as did the thick falling snow, 
that it became impossible to see a yard before me: at length, 
after a tedious contest with various impediments, in the shape 
of heights, depths, and the darkness itself, we reached a bridge, 
and, for the last time, crossed the Terek, now become very 
narrow, and so quiet in its course, I judged all the broken rocks 
of the valley must be in our own path. From this spot our 
road lay across a plain, intersected with small shallow streams, 
but deep in water and snow, both of which completely drenched 
myself and people to the skin, so finishing what the fore-part 
of the evening had begun. It was not until eleven o’clock that 
we reached Ivobi, almost chilled to death with wet and cold. 

This post, like most of the others, consists of a square fort, 
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protected by earthen embankments, pallisadoes, and a shallow 
ditch. A lew dirty rooms, totally devoid of furniture, are set 
apart for the reception of travellers. In one of these, thanks 
to the gentlemen of the convoy who had preceded me, I 
found an excellent fire ; and, after drying and refreshing myself, 
I retired to my poor maimed vehicle to sleep ; preferring 
its inconvenience to the vermin and damps of the quarters 
within. It grew excessively cold during the night ; and on 
looking at the thermometer, I found it nine degrees below the 
freezing point, according to Reaumur. A severe frost had now 
succeeded the milder weather ; and, on getting out of the caleche 
at day-dawn, I saw nothing on all sides but lofty mountains 
covered with snow. The same garb of winter reached to the 
very gates of Kobi, not a footstep having yet broken its pale 
surface ; nor could I discern, by any guiding mark, in which 
direction the road lay, that was to commence the greatest diffi¬ 
culties we had yet surmounted, by taking us over the Krista- 
waja and Kaschour. 

Not far beyond Kobi, our old companion, the Terek, is 
augmented by the waters of the Titri Dskali, and, immediately 
on this junction, makes a turn, and flows from the west for about 
thirty-five wersts, in a north-east direction. The source of this 
magnificent river, of which we now took our leave, — magnifi¬ 
cent in the length of its course, and in the scenery through 
which it flows, —takes its rise in the upper valleys of the 
southern side of the Kasibeck, a fountain-head worthy the 
destination of the stream. 

The many cheerful-looking villages scattered over this part of 
the country, which give a show of neighbourhood to Kobi, are 
inhabited by Ossi of Mahometan and Pagan tribes. But those 
who call themselves Mussulmen, like their brethren who arrogate 
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die name of Christians, scarcely differ from their idolatrous 
kinsmen, excepting in a few religious usages, or rather forms ; 
for precept has little to do, as yet, with these barbarians. The 
memory of any thing that was taught by the holy personages 
established by the Georgian Princess, is now quickly sinking 
into oblivion, and the creed of Mahomet hangs by as slender a 
thread; for, since the sultans have ceased to pay the sums they 
had agreed to give for every child that was circumcised into the 
law of the Prophet, these people have gradually neglected his 
rites, and fallen back into the idolatrous ways of their ancestors. 
It is, however, rather curious to observe, that, whatever general 
religion these tribes may profess, they all assume to themselves 
(and individually too) a particular protecting divine spirit, or 
genius, to whom they in silence address themselves when in 
distress of mind or body; calling upon him for assistance, in the 
decision of any domestic feud, the prosecution of more general 
warfare, a marauding excursion, or even for success in the rob¬ 
bery of a caravan, or a single traveller ! So much for the 
standard of their religious morality ! 

All being in readiness to move, we started at six o’clock, from 
Kobi, on the morning of October the 7th, O. S. Our soldiers 
and Cossacks knew well the hidden track, and trod it securely, 
though very winding and steep, in an easterly direction, up the 
side of the Kristawaja, or Mountain of the Cross. The road was 
improved by the frost, which, otherwise, from the late wet wea- 
tlier, would have been extremely slippery and dangerous. We 
moved steadily on; and the convoy, by degrees, but not without 
very laborious exertion, gained the summit of the great barrier. 
Both horses and men halted with infinite joy, to look around 
them, and, for a few minutes at least, to “ rest, and be thankful.” 
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Near the extremest height, is the source of a fine and clear 
chalybeate, which takes the form of a small lake on one of the 
projecting points, south-east of this alpine road ; whence it 
throws itself into the mountain-torrent of the Titri Dskali; the 
waters of which, at intervals, take their rapid course under high 
arches, worn through the never-thawing snows which countless 
winters have drifted into the valleys and ravines. On the side 
of one of these mountain-glens, sheltered like an eagle’s nest in 
the bosom of its native rocks, (and not far from the desperate 
path which is called the high road,) we discerned a human habit¬ 
ation ; a cottage, much superior to the usual hut of the coun¬ 
try. On enquiry, we were told, it was occupied by an Ossitinian 
family, whose business there was to assist and to succour the 
winter traveller in his ascent up this terrific mountain. Should 
he be benighted, he finds food and a shelter. And when storms 
come on, like the hospices of Switzerland, these people most 
actively exert themselves to rescue any unfortunate passenger 
from the dangers and distress of such a region. The munificence 
of the Emperor Alexander provides for this useful establish¬ 
ment. The inhabitants are employed in cultivating a sufficient 
tract of ground near their habitation ; its produce, with sheep 
and goats from the little Hock consigned to their charge, and 
a large depot of flour and brandy, are always ready for the pur¬ 
poses of the charity. I rode from our party, with one of my 
fellow-travellers, towards the cottage ; being curious to see the 
good people, who, I was told, most conscientiously fulfilled the 
duty enjoined them ; and to ascertain from themselves, the paiv 
ticulars of their services. 

We found the family consisted of an elderly man, two younger 
ones, and several boys, an old and a young woman, the mother 
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and wife of one of the men ; but no dogs, which, like those of 
Saint Bernard, might assist the discovery of lost travellers 
amongst the snows. They informed me, it was only in the 
depths of winter, that occasions occurred for the exercise of their 
duty; and then, independent of their own personal exertions, it 
often happened that a far-wandered, or half-famished traveller 
was rescued from impending death, by the simple means of 
marks being set up as guides, at certain distances, on long 
poles; and, when the drift has nearly hidden their little habit¬ 
ation from view, some distinguishing signal, in the shape of a 
cloth banner, or the sculls of horses, hung out from a very high 
wooden post, has led many a poor perishing wretch to the 
rude but welcome refuge. Yet, I am sorry to add, notwith¬ 
standing all these precautions, whole companies of travellers have 
been overwhelmed, and smothered, by sudden snow storms; or, 
by losing their road in the darkness of night, have sunk in the 
ravine-beds of the spring-torrents, to rise no more. 

On the very apex of the Kristawaja, and just before the 
descent is to take place into the Aragua valley, stands a large 
stone cross raised on a pedestal of the same lasting materials. A 
proper memorandum to those who reach that point, having 
escaped all the accumulated dangers by which they must inevit¬ 
ably be encountered in making this arduous and terrible journey. 
But ihoughtless must he be, who needs such a monitor to sti¬ 
mulate his most fervent acknowledgments to that Supreme 
Being who has brought him in safety through so many perils. 
Indeed, it is not possible for the mind to be more powerfully 
excited to pour forth its sense of dependence and gratitude, than 
where this sacred stone is set up ; such awful impulses present 
themselves on every side. The view to the south, spreads before 
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us the rich valleys of Thuillete, amongst whose luxuriant ver¬ 
dure wind a thousand streams. Their bright and various meanders 
terminate in the bosom of the Aragua, (the Aragus of the 
ancients,) which, with its augmented waters, flows majestically 
south-east, amid the high chains of the Kumlis Zighe mountains 
on the west, and that of the thickly-wooded GhefF and Mogheff 
(Gog and Magog) on the eastward. This Arcadian prospect 
formed a glowing and most inviting contrast to that of the north, 
cold, sterile, and tremendous, where nothing was seen but the 
pale and cloud-wrapped summits of Kasibeck, and its rocky sup¬ 
porters ; which seemed now to frown upon the happy traveller, 
who was about to bid adieu to such unhospitable, though 
sublime regions. . 

We commenced our descent. The road was by far the steepest 
we had yet passed. The wheels of every carriage were locked ; 
and, besides this precaution, ten or twelve soldiers were obliged 
to exert their personal strength, in holding each vehicle back 
with ropes, to prevent its pressing upon the horses, who could 
scarcely keep themselves from sliding the whole way down, upon 
their hinder legs. This difficulty being conquered, another pre¬ 
sented itself of still more formidable magnitude. We were to 
re-ascend again, and over a mountain called the Good Gara. It 
had no snow on its surface, to betray the unwary foot into clefts 
or pitfalls ; but the peculiar form of Good Gara rendered its 
passage tenfold more horrible than any we had yet beheld. We 
stood a few minutes gazing on it, with no small astonishment; 
for, on turning our backs on the winter-side of these immense 
barrier mountains, I had erroneously imagined, that, on reaching 
the holy cross at the top of Kristawaja, we had surmounted all 
our alpine difficulties. But we soon found that travellers 
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arriving there from Georgia, have equal occasion to make acknow¬ 
ledgments for safety past, as to beseech still further the Divine 
protection. 

Nothing can paint the terrific situation of the road which 
opened before us at Good Gara. It seemed little better than a 
scramble along the perpendicular face of a rock, whence a fall 
must be instant destruction. The path itself was not in fact 
more than from ten to twelve feet wide, and this wound round 
the mountain during the whole circuit, with a precipice at its 
side of many hundred fathoms deep. While pursuing this 
perilous way, we saw the heads of high hills, villages, and 
spreading woods, at a depth so far beneath, the eye could not 
dwell on it for a moment without dizziness ensuing. At the 
bottom of the green abyss, the Aragua appeared like a fine silver 
line. I dared not trust myself to gaze long on a scene, at once 
so sublime and so painfully terrible. But leading my horse as 
near as I could to that side of the road whence the Good Gara 
towered to the sky, and therefore opposite to that which edged 
the precipice, I looked with anxiety on my fellow-travellers, 
who were clinging to the stony projections, in their advance up 
this horrid escalade. What we dreaded most was, that the 
horses which drew the carriages might make a false step, or 
get frightened ; in either case, nothing could save them from 
rolling down the precipice. But my admiration was great as 
my surprise, on witnessing the steadiness and total absence of 
personal fear, with which the soldiers kept close to my caleche 
at scarcely a foot distance from the brink of the abyss, support¬ 
ing the wheels with their hands, lest the loose or large stones 
which cumbered the path, might throw it off its balance. A 
length of full three English miles, we dragged on in this way, 
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ere we durst lay aside our apprehensions, or feel that free 
respiration which our giddy elevation had repressed. But, 
perilous as we found this desperate ascent, it was nothing to the 
dangers of those who dare it in the winter. At that season, 
the whole, buried in snow, appears almost perpendicular with 
the side of the mountain. It can never, then, be attempted but 
on foot; and, on the arrival of travellers, soldiers or natives pre¬ 
cede them, in order to find the road, and to form a path through 
the thick untrodden surface. They ascend in a string; the first 
advances with a rope round his waist, which is held, at different 
lengths, by his companions as they follow one after another. This 
is done to prevent the leader’s destruction, should his foot slip in 
the uncertain track. But notwithstanding all this care, no winter 
passes, without numbers of soldiers, Cossacks, and natives, besides 
travellers, falling over this dreadful steep. 

Onenquiring of one of my companions, a resident in the country, 
what was done in the case of carriages meeting in this road, 
he informed me, such a circumstance had been rendered impos¬ 
sible. When convoys were to pass in either direction, people 
were sent forward at a sufficiently early hour, to detain the one 
till the passage of the other had left the road open. In going 
along it, I could not but wonder at finding this, the most dan-: 
gerous part in our whole route, evidently the most neglected. 
Independent of the extreme narrowness, and therefore, thus 
situated, increased peril of the road ; at every fifty yards we 
might stumble over large or loose stones, some half buried in 
the ground, and others just on the edge of the precipice. From 
the nature of the face of the mountains, which is a slaty kind of 
rock, the path could be widened and smoothed with little diffi¬ 
culty or labour. 
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When we arrived on the lower plain of mountains, (if I may 
be allowed the expression,) their character became less wild, 
taking rounder forms, finely wooded and covered with rich 
verdure, presenting but seldom those bold and savage rocks to 
which I had lately been so accustomed. At four o’clock (P. M.) 
we reached the fort of Kashour, which commands the valley and 
road leading towards Tiflis. It is built on part of the ruins of 
an ancient Georgian strong-hold ; the lofty tower and moulder¬ 
ing walls of which, preserve majestic memorials of its former 
consequence. These silent testimonials of empires long sunk in 
the dust, may be seen crumbling into the same oblivion, on 
almost every point of the surrounding hills. They form inte¬ 
resting objects in this romantic scenery ; an apparition in the 
wilderness, which tells of lons-forgotten greatness. 

At six o’clock in the morning of October 7th (0. S.), we left 
Kashour, attended by our usual escort of infantry and Cossacks ; 
and, after a short descent, crossed the Aragua over a small but 
well-built stone bridge. The river at this point, is not more 
than from twenty to thirty feet wide, and flows with a gentle 
stream. The valley is richly wooded on both sides ; its eastern 
bank being cleft into numerous glens, which run deep into the 
bosom of that part of the mountain, the shelters of an industrious 
as well as hardy race of Ossitinians. These little vales are co¬ 
vered every where with villages, whose lowly but cheerful abodes, 
are picturesquely opposed, to the dilapidated forms of the ruined 
turrets which are usually their neighbours. A rushing torrent, 
from the higher lands, commonly divides the village ; adding to 
its beauty, and much increasing its comfort. The proofs of 
considerable cultivation were very observable. They grow mil¬ 
let, barley, onions, and tobacco ; and breed sheep and goats, to 
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such an extent, the nearest heights are often covered with their 
flocks. The aspect of the people, whom we saw tending these 
herds, showed in their countenances at least, marks of such 
milder pursuits. They looked well fed, and peaceable. But 
the old insignia of assassination still hung at their girdle ; and a 
gun was slung across their shoulders. We met others of the 
same establishments fording the river to gain the main road, 
whose garbs were yet more of the ancient warlike costume. 
They bore, besides the arms just mentioned, swords, somewhat 
curved ; and close to the hilt of each was fastened a small round 
shield, covered with leather, and studded curiously with nails. 
In dimensions, it is less than the rondel of the days of our Eli¬ 
zabeth, and exactly resembles that which the English bowmen 
wore in the time of Henry the Fifth. These mountaineers, I 
am told, are very expert in its management when using the dag¬ 
ger. They are tribes of the Mahometan and Pagan Ossi. 



We followed the course of the Aragua, the whole day ; halting 
for a short time at another fortified post called Passanour, where 
we changed our horses and escort. 
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Between this and the next resting place, our travelling became 
slower ; being retarded by intervening ascents and descents of 
several minor hills, and the rockiness of the road. The great 
valley, however, which was still our path, retained its pastoral 
character, as long as we followed the windings of the river. 
While we were leisurely proceeding, the evening closed upon us ; 
but we did not regret the day. A beautiful moon, in a sky 
clearer than any that is seen in Europe at the same hour, shed 
its rays on every object. The effects on the vale, mountains, 
and river, are not to be imagined; they were so grand, so tran¬ 
quil, reposing in so soft a light. With the advance of night, 
succeeded a severe, but brilliant frost; and the romantic scenery, 
with which we were surrounded, only became more animated 
by the change. Numerous fires appeared at various distances, 
under the shelter of trees, or beneath overhanging masses of 
rock. Around these, were seen groups of Cossacks, mingled 
with Georgians and Mountaineers, whose rude, athletic figures, 
marked countenances, and savage military garbs, formed pictures 
of the wildest character. 

From the fresh air, interesting objects, and free movement 
of such a scene, did we pass, on our arrival at Annanonr, at 
once into damp, darkness, and confinement. This is the place, 
appointed for travellers who enter Georgia by the Caucasus, to 
perforin a quarantine of four days, before they are permitted to 
pursue their journey. The dirt and wretchedness of the hovels 
which opened to receive us, gave sad warning of our night’s lodg¬ 
ing. No better floor than — I wish I could say, the bare ground, 
damp and noisome ; windows, with neither glass nor shutters ; 
and the nooks, intended for fire-places, in so ruinous a state, that 
no hope could be entertained of putting them to their use. One 
specimen may be enough, of the comforts prepared for the un- 
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fortunate travellers, who were to find rest in the chamber myself 
and three companions were turned into. The floor was in many 
places overgrown with beds of mushrooms ! In vain we requested 
a more suitable spot for that night’s sleep, and the probation of 
four days. There was no person of authority on the spot, to 
give any such order. The commandant of the fort lived in the 
town of Annanour, nearly two miles off; and, as it was too late 
to send to him, we were obliged to make the best of our miser¬ 
able quarters; stopping up the gaping windows (for the cold 
without was now extreme); lighting a fire in the mouldering 
chimney, and ridding the floor of its garden appearance, by the 
removal of the mushrooms, and other weedy nuisances in their 
neighbourhood. Our servants were even worse off than ourselves; 
having no hole whatever to put their heads in, they bivouacked 
for the night under the walls of our dungeon. 

This, certainly, was a most woeful reception for persons com¬ 
pelled to halt, after a weary journey, under the supposition of 
having the plague ; and much more dismal for those who came 
there in perfect health. In the first case, the exposures and 
misery of the place, would soon put an end to the troubles with 
the life of the poor infected wretch : while he who enters well, 
can hardly escape taking thence with him a severe cold at least; 
but more likely, the seeds of disorders, to remind him for many 
months of the sort of 44 care taken of travellers in the quarantine 
of Annanour!” 

Next morning I dispatched a soldier betimes to the com¬ 
manding officer, also to the medical professor in the town, 
earnestly requesting better accommodation for myself and com¬ 
panions. Both these persons of authority soon made their ap¬ 
pearance ; and they united in assuring me, that I was already in 
the best apartment of the whole range. And, by way of rec n- 
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ciling me the more readily with my good fortune, they added, 
that several general officers had recently performed quarantine 
in the same; and, being so pre-eminently comfortable, it was 
always reserved for travellers of rank. J\Iy ideas of comfort 
being something different, I desired to have the windows 
stopped up ; and that we might have something more commo¬ 
dious than the bare earth to sit on, lie on, and eat off. An old 
rotten bedstead had been visible in one corner of the room, but 
it was at the peril of any one who should have attempted to put 
it to any of its ancient uses. In a short time, paper was pasted 
over the windows, and a few of the articles sent, of which we 
stood in so much need. 

The place of quarantine consists of a collection of low build¬ 
ings, on a quadrangular piece of ground, which is pallisadoed. 
It has two entrances, strongly guarded: that leading to the 
town is the most vigilantly attended, no one under probation 
being suffered to pass that barrier ; but, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion we might issue forth and wander about at will over the open 
country. Notwithstanding the reformation in our apartment, I 
resumed my now common practice of passing the night in my 
carriage. Though a colder station than any where I might com¬ 
mand a fire, it was at least clean and dry. But during my first 
attempt at sleeping there at Annanour, I was disturbed the 
whole night by the most hideous yellings and yelpings. Not 
being able to guess their cause, I enquired in the morning, and 
found they proceeded from vast droves of wolves and jackalls, 
which infest the circumjacent woods ; and often, when pressed 
by hunger, break into the very square of the establishment. 
No pleasant visitors to its poor houseless inmates, who, like our 
servants, might then be lying defenceless on the open ground. 
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The town of Annanour stands at the foot of one of the moun¬ 
tains of the south-western branch of Kumlis Zighe, which range 
forms the right bank of the Aragua. It is a place of antiquity, 
and once was considerable for its population and military 
strength. It is now reduced to a few deplorable-looking huts, 
some of which are shops; and, at first view, this circumstance 
save a strange, inconsistent show of animation to so miserable a 
remnant of departed life. But, on nearer communication, I 
found the inhabitants to be more civilised, to have more social 
intercourse amongst themselves, than in any place I had seen 
since I entered Asia ; and, what is the best proof, here alone I 
found the people of a mountain-settlement who excluded rapine 
and plunder from their means of subsistence. Annanour still 
possesses the remains of a noble church, which stands within the 
walls of a castle, whose once proud towers are sinking as quickly 
to decay. The architectural decorations on the sacred structure, 
must have been a work of great skill and labour; crosses, and 
stone-work, carved in the most ingenious manner, ornamenting 
ihe whole exterior of the building. On each side of the semi¬ 
circular door-way, which leads to the interior, are various in¬ 
scriptions, in the ancient Georgian character; this having been, 
in those times, a favourite strong-hohl or sanctuary for Georgia. 
Whenever Titfis was threatened with an attack from Persia, or 
the Turk, Annanour was commonly the spot, as most secure, 
whither the females of the reigning family were sent; and with 
them the most valuable of the sovereign’s property. Amongst 
the latter, at one time the renowned relic of the Georgians, the 
Cross of St. Nunia was deposited. This highly-prized relic 
was formed of vine-branches, bound together by the long hair 
of the fair saint. At present it reposes in the great church of 
Tiflis. 
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On the third evening after our arrival at the quarantine, our 
servants and baggage were fumigated, preparatory to our release 
the ensuing day. This ordeal passed, we received certificates of 
health; and, having now liberty, I paid my visit to the town and 
the fortress. At six o’clock on the morning of October the lltli 
(O. S. 1817,) we re-commenced our march. We ascended the 
mountain to the southward of Annanour, crossing its woody 
summit almost directly over the town. About midway of our 
day’s journey, we had a full view of Duschett, our next halting- 
place ; a distance of nearly eleven worsts from our last. It is 
situated at the bottom of the hill we were then descending, in 
an extensive valley, rich with cultivation and villages, and 
seeming to promise a very different entertainment from that of 
Annanour. A great many of the natives were occupied in 
ploughing; but the machine they used was exceedingly heavy, 
its share very sparingly clothed with iron, and so inconveniently 
long, that it made a furrow full two feet in width, and as deep 
as any hedge-ditch in England. The soil was rich, black, and 
weighty; so much so, that fourteen oxen were yoked in pairs, to 
drag the plough through its furrows. Buffaloes are very nume¬ 
rous here; and arc often used for these agricultural labours, as 
well as for business on the road, where they sometimes carry 
burthens on their backs ; and at others, draw a clumsy sort of cart, 
with wheels of a solid piece of wood, like those of Portugal. 
Droves of these animals were grazing near the road, some of 
them of an enormous size, much larger than the largest of the 
English cattle I ever saw. Their cry is peculiar, for I cannot 
call it either lowing or bellowing: it is long and monotonous, 
resembling the hum of an insect; but as much louder, as the 
magnitude of the one animal exceeds that of the other. The 
comparison may seem a strange one, but it is true. 
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The peasants were preparing to sow wheat and barley, which, 
with millet, are the only sorts of grain they cultivate with dili¬ 
gence. From the latter, two liquors are extracted; one, an 
ardent spirit; the other, a milder drink, extremely sour and dis-, 
agreeable. Wines are not in use in this part of Georgia ; neither 
do we see a single vine for the benefit of its grapes as a food. 
By the degree in which we.draw nearer to an admired object, 
we often find that it gradually loses the beauties which attracted 
at a distance. Thus a green vale, when viewed from a height, 
seems luxuriant in cultivation; but when come to the place 
itself, we may see a morass instead of a field. In like manner, 
as we approached Duschett, the appearance of the general culture 
we had hailed from the brow of the mountain, dispersed away 
into limited spots; and we still found the traces of savage deso¬ 
lation, the footsteps of a lagging, because still insecure, industry. 

Duschett itself, is a pretty extensive town ; with the remains 
of a fortress and a palace, which, in times past, were the summer- 
residence of the kings (or Tzars) of Georgia; and, I believe, a 
particular favourite with the last, the celebrated Heraolius: for 
his son could scarcely be said to have reigned. Being curious to 
have an idea of an Asiatic palace, I requested the officer com¬ 
manding at this post, to be kind enough to accompany me to 
see it and the fortress. I found a very large square, inclosed by 
high stone walls, with strong towers at the angles. On one side 
of the interior of this square, near the wall, stands the royal 
edifice; a low, unpretending-looking building, consisting of a 
single story, which is divided into small rooms, without other 
ornament than some rough carved work, in the shape of lozenges, 
on the timbers of the ceiling. Neither gilding nor paint, of any 
kind, ever seems to have touched its plain stuccoed walls. A 
veranda surrounds the whole; and its flat roof formed a terrace, 
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whence only the tops of the hills might be seen. A circum¬ 
scribed prospect, for a summer-palace. But the embattled sides 
of the fortress, which were its protection, would allow no ampler. 
In the centre of the square stands a small wooden church, almost 
falling to the ground. It is now in contemplation to turn the 
palace into quarters for officers in garrison ; and to occupy the 
square with barracks and stables, for a new battalion destined 
to this important line of country. 

This part of Georgia is now called the province of Kartelania, 
and was the ancient Iberia. Ptolemy describes it as bordered, 
on the north, by the Sarmatian mountains; to the south, by a 
part of Armenia; to the east, bv Albania ; and to the west, by 
Colchis, the present Immeretia. lie mentions many of its towns 
and villages. But Strabo, who travelled in these countries, 
speaks yet more decidedly of this being a flourishing, and even 
luxurious state. A dreary and comfortless contrast it now 
exhibits ! A once independent kingdom, reduced to the abject 
situation of a province; and not immediately to the sovereign 
power itself, which might dispense consequence, with near 
union; but through the double vassalage of a medium, being an 
appendage to another subject province, that of Georgia. Wars, 
and invasions from rival neighbours, gradually diminished the 
brave population of this little kingdom ; but their most mortal 
blow, was given by the hands of those amongst them who pos¬ 
sessed ambition, without the manliness to maintain it themselves. 
Like other powers, who, unwittingly, have committed the same 
sort of national suicide, themselves taught the Lesghecs, (the 
people who were to be their destruction,) the passes of their 
country. During times of civil discords, the mutual jealousies 
of the Iberian chiefs subsidised bands of these warlike barbarians 
to fight their battles. The way once found, these conquering 
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allies trod it at pleasure; and, trampling on the great lords, their 
former pay-masters, soon reduced a people who had such ineffi¬ 
cient leaders. From that time, the country sunk lower and 
lower, under the weight of oppression ; till the peasantry, entirely 
giving themselves up to a kind of idle despair, the present pos¬ 
sessors of the province found them in that mortal state of' the 
human mind, from which it will require years of European 
knowledge, example, and patient energy, to rouse them into new 
life, social and political. 

On quitting Duscliett, the valley opens with a considerable 
expanse for a few wersts, crossing several tolerably cultivated low 
hills. A lake lies to the westward of the road, which, I was 
informed, contains a variety of good fish : one species is very 
laro-e, shaped like a salmon, but when dressed it is not the same 
in colour, being white instead of yellow. Leaving the direction 
of this fine body of water, after an hour or two’s march, we re¬ 
gained the banks of the Aragua, along which we pursued our way 
for the remainder of our day’s journey. A valley on the oppo¬ 
site shore was pointed out to me as the only avenue still prac¬ 
ticable, by which the Lesghees can repeat their inroads into the 
country. A Russian guard, consisting of a few infantry and 
Cossacks, keeps station there ; and it is sufficient for the ordinary 
defence of the pass, the old invaders not attempting, now, 
descents of any power. They are seldom seen but in marauding 
parties, small enough to escape pursuit, as easily as they elude 
vigilance in making these incursions. It is only in time of war, 
when the Russian soldiers may be drawn to more distant duty, 
that they come down in hundreds, spreading rapine and misery 
in every direction. 

Towards dusk, we reached a post called Artiskall, where we 
changed horses ; and leaving our chasseurs, took an escort of 
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Cossacks only, having but a short distance to go before we should 
attain our proposed sojourn for the night. We had not pro¬ 
ceeded more than a werst or two, ere it became quite dark; yet, 
the eye being used to it, I could distinguish that the increasing 
gloom, whicli deepened on us as we continued to advance, was 
occasioned by the closing in of the valley. At last its mountain 
walls drew so near each other, as totally to exclude all trace 
of the road; and we had nothing to guide us from stepping 
into the river, that was combating the rocks at our side, but the 
warning noise of its course ; and, now and then, a sparkle of 
light on the water, shot from moon or stars through some 
friendly chasm in the stony canopy above us. 

At nine o’clock we arrived at Mskett, once the capital of 
Georgia, now a wretched village. Such is the too probable 
consequence of a frequent change of masters; the ravages of 
war, the neglect of caprice, the miseries of delegated authority, 
of oppression and poverty. Nothing more resembles the turn 
of fortune in the destiny of such a place, once the residence 
of kings, now the abode of penury and wretchedness, than 
the fate of many a proud and frail fair one. One day, we hear 
of her lying in the bosom of princes, on a couch of luxury and 
indulgence ; and ere long, perhaps, we shall be told, that she 
has perished on some bed of straw, without a human being to 
give her a drop of water, or a hand to close her eyes. 

Having arrived at the forlorn remnant of the great city of 
Mskett, I took up my quarters amidst the ruins of its castle, 
where I was lodged for the night, in the cell of a priest, or proto¬ 
pope, belonging to the old cathedral, still existing within the 
walls of the fortress. We were only a short day’s journey from 
Tiflis ; and the venerable incumbent of my cell being as kindly 
hospitable as his means would allow, I determined to delay my 
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morning’s march a few hours, that I might have time to view 
the many interesting objects of the place, and the magnificent 
country by which they are surrounded. 

Long before Tiflis, the present capital of Georgia, had a stone 
laid of its foundations, or that it could have been even in contem¬ 
plation to disturb the cattle which pastured on its ground, to 
fix the site of a new city, Mskett had been a place of im¬ 
portance, and of great antiquity. It was the residence of the 
sovereigns of the country, of large extent, and numerous popu¬ 
lation ; and many marks of its ancient strength and spaciousness 
may still be found along the angular piece of land which was 
its foundation. The situation was commanding for a royal 
capital, being between the rivers Aragua and Kur (the Aragus and 
Cyrus of the classic ages), and immediately at their point of 
junction ; the former river bounding the province of Ivartelania 
(the ancient Iberia) to the south-east; and the latter stream, 
from the commencement of its course, forming a barrier to 
Armenia. 

Pliny, while writing of Iberia, observes that its chief city was 
called Harmastis, and that it was situated near the river Neoris. 
Ptolemy mentions the same place, under the name of Artanissa ; 
and then adds, that there is another town called Mestletta, not 
far from the Kur. We have no difficulty in recognising Mskett 
in Mestletta; and in Harmastis, or Artanissa, too, the topo¬ 
graphy of both being such as to show them to be one city; 
and the ruin on which I was quartered had originally been the 
strong-hold of that ancient capital. In the days of its greatness, 
this strong-hold inclosed the palace of the kings, as well as the 
metropolitan church. What remains of the former, are little 
more than bare and mouldering walls, excepting one small 
gloomy chamber, near the ground, in which a stone couch. 
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and an altar of the same rough materials, still show memorials 
of the pious Nunia, who there performed her vigils. In re¬ 
verence of her memory, this melancholy cell bears the name 
of Saint Nunia’s Chapel. 

The cathedral, or patriarchal church, stands in the heart of 
the fortress. It is a large and stately building, with a turreted 
spire, faced with smooth stone. The rest of the exterior 
workmanship is of the same character as that of the church at 
Annanour, intricate and full of labour ; but the interior would 
be very plain, were it not for the ill-painted legends of saints 
on the walls : and they are the less to be tolerated, since their 
gaudy colours disturb the fine shadowy solemnity of the grey 
tombs which cover the remains of departed patriarchs and 
deceased tzars. Amongst the latter, we were shown the place 
where the great and unfortunate Ileraclius, the last kino; of 
Georgia reposes, with his sons, from all the troubles of his 
reign ; — he sleeps at rest, unconscious that the foot of a foreign 
sentinel treads and retreads the earth near his grave ! 

The good father who accompanied me mentioned, as other 
objects usually interesting to travellers, several holy relics. 
Those of the greatest note he named, were the vest of our 
Saviour, and part of the mantle of Elias. The first, for many 
years back, had been consigned to the safe-keeping of a finely- 
wrought shrine, within the precincts of the high altar ; and the 
latter, with other treasures of similar character, could not be 
shown to me, the archimandrite being absent, to whose charge 
the relics were committed. 

On a desolate tract of ground, nearly half a mile northward 
of the walls of the fortress, stands another church, surrounded, 
not with tombs, but the melancholy silence of innumerable 
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ruins, the most dismal monuments ol the dead. In fact, little 
else than the mouldering vestiges that this once was a city, are 
to be seen for several wersts around. On the eastern side of 
the river, directly opposite to the town, rises a pointed and 
rocky hill, covered at the top with very extensive ruins ; — part 
seem the remains of a church, and the rest, from the nature of 
the broken walls and towers, a place of military strength. This 
pyramidal hill, with its mural crown, must have had a very 
majestic aspect, in the days of its power; at present, it is noble 
even in ruins. The fortress on its height appears to have been 
in regular communication with the town : we may distinctly 
mark the track, in the remains of walled posts, which run down 
the slope to the very margin of the river, terminating just at the 
spot where it is in general fordable. The western bank is rather 
high, and gave a good station for a square tower which guarded 
the pass to the water. At a little distance, to the north, is seen 
a bold, projecting rock, perpendicular towards the river, which 
washes its foot. Its summit is spread with masses of ruin, 
fallen and erect; but every where evincing the grandeur of the 
fabric which had once commanded from its brow. When that 
fabric stood in its original, unimpaired form, it must have been 
a castle of much greater magnitude than any of the others ; 
and, by its position, commanded not only its own immediate 
road, but the whole valley towards the Caucasus, and every 
approach from the mountains bordering, in that direction, on the 
Aragua. The situation is the best for a military post in that 
part of the country; and, from the peculiar method in which 
parts of the remaining structure are put together, I am led to 
suppose, that if it were first founded by Asiatic princes, it was 
enlarged and strengthened by their Roman conquerors. The 
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square tower, which 1 have mentioned a little above, as guarding 
the pass to the river, bears marks of the same military archi¬ 
tects ; and the fragments of an old wall, which has evidently 
run along the whole face of the northern bank of the Kur, 
resemble, in every part, the admirable workmanship, in that way, 
of the Roman soldier. This wall ceases at a ruined stone 
bridge which crosses the Kur, and is protected bv two high 
quadrangular towers that stand on each bank of the river. On 
the other side of the bridge the wall re-commences, with addi¬ 
tional marks of fortification wherever points appear vulnerable, 
and takes its course all the way up, till it joins the great northern 
castle, on the bold projecting rock I have described before. 

Plutarch’s account of Roman transactions, in this part of the 
world, corroborates my view of the subject; and it is to such 
evidence alone that we can refer as guides through the vestiges 
of past ages, scattered over these, now, half-barbarian wastes. 
He mentions, that after the subjugation of Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, Pompey, eager to follow his fortune, left Afranius 
with an adequate force, in charge of the conquered country, 
and set forth himself in pursuit of Mithridates. Plis line of 
march lay, of necessity, through the countries bordering on the 
Caucasus. The Albanians, at first, granted him a free passage ; 
and calculating on the performance of their promise, he pro¬ 
ceeded confidently towards their frontier. Rut he had scarcely 
cleared the mountain defiles which lead to the western shore of 
the Kur, when these hardy people, either repenting their 
acquiescence, or having granted it merely to throw the Roman 
general off his guard, appeared suddenly on the opposite bank 
of the river, advancing towards him with every show of deter¬ 
mined hostility. It was then the month of December, and the 
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Roman troops celebrating the Saturnalia. But their general, 
who no sooner perceived his expected friends, than he saw them 
to be enemies, gave orders to allow the barbarians to pass the 
river, and then prepared his men to receive them as their 
broken faith deserved. The Albanians crossed in a body of 
forty thousand men, — so vast a multitude had they collected, 
to oppose their formidable foe; but it was in vain : the dis¬ 
cipline of the Roman band of veterans was more than a match 
for the population of the whole country ; and, utterly discom¬ 
fited in the battle which ensued, the Albanians yielded absolute 
submission. The consequence was, Pompey placed his own 
keys in the locks of the country; and proceeded, without 
further opposition, towards Iberia. According to the writers of 
the period I refer to, Albania was then bounded to the south by 
the Cyrus (or Kur), from the shores of the Caspian, to the 
junction of the river with the Aragua. From the nature of 
Pompey’s views in the country, and the difficult and dangerous 
passage of the Caucasus between Armenia and his next great 
object, — difficult from their unexplored intricacies, and danger¬ 
ous from the inevitable harassing of the warlike natives, who had 
never known subjection, — though these mountains were his 
direct path, yet the more circuitous one of the eastern bank of 
the Kur, being altogether the most eligible, from its fewer natural 
obstacles, and being in part through the country of the 
Albanians, who had promised him a free passage, it appears 
that Pompey could not but take this line of march, and, accord¬ 
ingly, we have found his traces all along the path. The Kur is 
fordable in many places, particularly above Tiflis; and between 
that city and Mskett lies an extensive plain, the spot, most 
probably, where the Iberians made a desperate stand against the 
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formidable invader, who had already laid Albania at his feet. 
Indeed, that plain is the only space of ground in that district 
sufficiently extensive to have allowed two such opposing armies 
room to act; but the Roman’s fortune still held the ascendant, 
and there the richest parts of Iberia too, became the spoil of 
the victor. Having now the liberties of this brave people in his 
hands, Pompey took up his winter-quarters in a position to 
command a ready communication with his posts in both his 
new conquests, Albania and Iberia; and I have little doubt that 
we have found those winter-quarters at Mskett. Besides its 
proximity to the objects just mentioned, it lay in the midst of 
a cultivated country, abundant in supplies for his troops, and 
at a point, whence he could issue at will, to pursue his plans 
against Mithridates, on the opening of the following spring. 

Mskett is, in fact, a fortress by nature: we have only to look 
on it, to recognise these features ; the nearly insular situation 
of its site, magnificently moated by the Kur and the Aragua, 
the natural towers and strong-holds of its cliffs and beetling 
rocks, and the position in which it stands, capable of blocking- 
up the way at once, to the passes which lead to two kingdoms. 
The former sovereigns of Iberia had been aware of these advan¬ 
tages ; and, when they seized the station for themselves, added 
those bulwarks of stone, which, now in ruins, cover the heights, 
but which, we also find to have been subsequently strengthened 
by the conquerors of Asia from Europe. Similar vestiges of 
occupation by Greeks and Romans, mingling with the old 
eastern fortifications erected by the native people, may be 
traced, not only fin these parts, but in every pass of the moun¬ 
tains, to the inmost recesses of the Caucasus. 

The styles of architecture, civil or military, of any particular 
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people, are silent but decisive evidences of where those people 
have been. But, more than this, with regard to the spot of 
my present argument, Dr. Reniggs mentions, that during his 
stay in Georgia, he was told, that in the northern castle at 
Mskett a stone had been found, bearing the Greek inscription, 
[AKPO£TOnOAi£] Acrostopolis. He adds, that all the Geor¬ 
gian historians, as well as other learned writers, speak of Mskett 
as the most ancient city of the kingdom ; testifying that it was 
in a very flourishing state, even so far back as when these regions 
first embraced Christianity; and before that, we find it may 
have been a garrison of importance. According to D’Anville, 
the city of Harmozica (the Harmastis of Pliny, and the Arta- 
nissa of Ptolemy)- was situated on the Kur, just at its junction 
with the Aragua ; while the town of Teumara occupied the banks 
of the latter river, at no great distance from Harmozica. 

About eleven o’clock on the morning of October the 12th, 
(O. S.), we left this interesting old capital ; and, having pro¬ 
ceeded along the northern bank of the Kur, for about a werst, 
crossed the river at the bridge I described before, as being 
situated between the two lofty Roman towers. Nothing of the 
ancient structure of this bridge remains, excepting the stone¬ 
work from which sprung the arches. The arches gone, the 
massy pillars which supported them, are now connected by a 
sort of wood platform, over which travellers pass, and under 
which the river rolls in a dark and turbulent stream. On 
gaining its southern bank, we pursued our way in a parallel 
direction with the road we had just quitted, till reaching the 
foot of the hills where the confluence of the two rivers takes 
place, and then our course ran with the united stream due 
south. But it was a curious and a fine spectacle, to behold 
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these two celebrated floods at the moment of junction. The 
dear and green waters of the Aragua formed a brilliant contrast 
to the heavy and sombre wave of the Kur, as they dashed into 
its bosom. But the union was instantaneous. And the mightier 
flood of Cyrus rolled onward with its tributary stream unaltered 
in colour, with the same proud solemnity of course. 

The source of this famous river has been supposed, in almost 
as many different places as there have been writers to discuss 
the question. Strabo, will have it to rise in Armenia; Pliny, in 
the Tartaric Scythian mountains; and Ptolemy, in Colchis, the 
modern Immeretia. Chardin would And its spring amongst the 
Caucasus; and subsequent observations have proved him so far 
right, that its source has been traced to the mountains that 
bound the province of Akiska westward, and which are a rami¬ 
fication of the Caucasus, though so distant from the great parent 
stem. From the recesses of this Akiskan branch, issue several 
small rivulets, which, uniting into one channel at some little 
distance from Agalzhicke, takes the name of Kur; and, flowing 
thence through part of the Turkish dominions, gradually 
augments its stream by the reception of minor rivers in its 
course. Although its windings are various, its main direction is 
generally to the eastward, passing through deep valleys, and one 
or two extensive plains, in its way to the town of Mskett. 
Having paid its tribute to those venerable towers, the progress of 
a few worsts brings it to other ruins; to the successor of the 
royal dignities, which once gave distinction to those towers ; to 
what was the new capital of Georgia. Its once lofty battlements, 
now crumbling to decay, mix their superb fragments with the 
less ostentatious works of modern military art; and Tiflis, though 
no longer the magnificent residence of Asiatic princes, is yet the 
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capital of a government; and possesses a fortress, of more 
strength, than imposing appearance. From this point, the Kur 
takes a south-eastern direction, fertilizing a country of as much 
beauty as grandeur. The most considerable rivers which pour 
themselves into its channel, during this course, are, the Alazan, 
from the north-east; and the Aras, (or Araxes,) from the south, 
which discharges itself into the Kur at about seventy miles dis¬ 
tance from the mouth of that river. When this junction has 
taken place, the breadth and the depth of the Kur are so en- 
creased, it immediately becomes navigable for much larger boats 
than any which could have been attempted higher up. At fifty 
miles lower down, it divides itself into two noble branches; and 
so flows onward, through the province of Maghan, to the north¬ 
west coast of the Caspian ; whence, by these double channels, it 
unites its waters with the sea. 

Ancient writers would lead us to suppose, that in former 
times this celebrated river was navigable to a much higher 
reach, than it is at present. We can draw no other inference, 
from the accounts given by some of them, of the methods in 
use to convey goods from India, to the Black Sea. Pliny parti¬ 
cularly describes the route : — “ Having arrived at Bactra,” (mo¬ 
dern, Balk,) he observes, “ the merchandise then descends the 
Icarus (Jehon river) as far as the Oxus; and thence are carried 
down to the Caspian. They then cross that sea, to the mouth 
of the Cyrus (the Kur), where they ascend that river; and, on 
going on shore, are transported by land for Jive days , to the 
banks of the Phasis (Rion), where they once more embark, and 
are conveyed down to the Euxine.” Pliny, lib. vi. c. 4. 

Ancient authors, all bearing the same testimony, that such 
was the great road by which Europe received the luxuries of the 
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East, we cannot but admit the fact; but, at the same time, ocular 
demonstration assures us that both rivers, the Kur and the 
Rion, must have sunk very low in their beds since so important 
a traffic, as that described, could be carried up their streams to 
such a height as would make the land-carriage across from one 
to the other, only a journey of five days. Mr. Gibbon, in his 
work on the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and who 
generally wrote from collected evidence, mentions, that the Kur is 
navigable as high as Sarapona; a distance of one hundred miles 
from its mouth, forty only of which would admit large vessels. 
From my own observations, and information, on the spot, 1 
should say, that the Kur will admit very small craft only, as far 
up as to the point of its junction with the Alazan ; and not until 
it is augmented by the Aras do vessels of burthen find water. 
With regard to the Rion, it is not navigable even so high as 
Cotatis. Hence, from the present comparatively shallow state 
of these two rivers, instead of goods beingdanded, as of old time, 
at a point in the Kur, whence they might arrive, after a journey 
of only five days, at an answering navigable point on tbe Rion ; 
they would, in our times, be put on shore so low in the line of 
the river, as to constrain them to traverse a distance of sixteen 
days travelling, over a difficult and dangerous mountain-country, 
before they could rc-embark at the necessary depth of water in 
the Rion. That this was not always the case, we may gather 
another argument, from the accounts we have of Scleucns Nica- 
tor’s project for connecting the Euxine and Caspian seas by a 
canal; which, being only to be effected by the union of’ the two 
rivers in question, the idea could not have been conceived at all, 
unless those rivers then possessed more extensive navigable 
channels than they do at present. 
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But, to return to our day’s march. 

As we followed the further progress of the Ivur, the mountains 
gradually lost both their rocks and forest-scenery, presenting 
immense heights covered with beautiful verdure. The course of 
three or four wersts brought us to a fine level expanse of country, 
in high cultivation, and traversed by a thousand sparkling rivu¬ 
lets from the hills on the western side of the plain. The river 
also added its waters to the refreshing beauties of the view. 
Our eyes turned, with a sense of repose, from the rugged wilds 
they had so long been contemplating, to the soft green which 
covered these noble hills; but ere we had pursued our way, for 
quite ten wersts, over the luxuriant plain they bordered, we 
perceived the opening of a narrow, rocky valley. The river 
entered it, between two bold ranges of the mountains; and, at 
the extremity of the defile, we saw the capital of Georgia, the 
many towers of Tiflis, rising on the, then, precipitous and again 
sublime banks of the Ivur. But the effect produced here, is of 
a deeper tinge. The town itself, stands at the foot of a line of 
dark and barren hills, whose high and caverned sides gloomily 
overshadow it. Every house, every building within its walls, 
seems to share the dismal hue of the surrounding heights ; for a 
deep blackness, rests on all. The hoary battlements above, and 
the still majestic towers of the ancient citadel; the spires of 
Christian churches, and other marks of European residents; 
even their testimonies of past grandeur, and present conse¬ 
quence ; and, what is more, present Christian brotherhood ; could 
not, for some time, erase the horrible dungeon-impression of 
Asiatic dirt and barbarism, received at first view of the town. 
On crossing a small stone bridge, we reached the guard-house of 
a quarantine, about three wersts from Tiflis ; but, on delivering 
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our papers of health, we were allowed to proceed, without further 
detention, towards the gates of the city. Having entered them, 
(with the feeling of one going into the cave of Trophonius,) I 
took up my quarters at the house of Khoja Aratoon, an Arme¬ 
nian, whose father had served, as treasurer, several of our envoys 
and ambassadors, when resident at the court of Persia. I was 
well pleased to hear the first information communicated to me 
by my host, that the Governor of Georgia, General Yarmolloff, 
was returned to Tiflis, from his embassy to the Persian monarch ; 
and, accordingly, next morning, I presented myself to His Ex¬ 
cellency, and delivered my letters. His reception was in no 
respect like the gloom of his capital, and the sunshine within, 
soon spread its influence without doors. 

Tiflis is distant from St. Petersburgh 2627 wersts, in 42° 45' 
N. hit., and 62° 40§' E. long, according to Russian calculation. 
Chardin has placed it in lat. 43° and long. 64°. Rut Captain Mon- 
teith, of the Madras engineers, from an observation, found its 
latitude to be 41° 43'. The city has no claim to an antiquity 
beyond the lapse of a few centuries ; having been founded in 
the year 1063, by the Tzar Liewvang, who wished to derive 
personal benefit from certain warm springs in its neighbourhood. 
Till that period, it could boast no habitation in the form of a 
house; unless, perhaps, a few mud-hovels for the convenience 
of the occupiers of a small fortress, which stood on an adjacent 
height, and protected the valley. The remains of this ancient 
bulwark are still to be seen on a hill to the south of the town, 
at some distance from the station of the more modern citadel, 
of Turkish origin. The position of the old work of the native 
Tzars, completely commanded the road along the western bank 
of the Kur ; and its dark and frowning towers, lonely as they 
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are, still seem to threaten the passenger below. A more inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the town, gradually effaced the impres¬ 
sion of the general dreariness of its aspect; but the effect of the 
circumjacent scenery always remained the same ; a vast prison, 
if I may so express myself, of high and beetling rocks broken 
into deep clefts, black and bare, and projecting in a thousand 
rugged and savage forms! And on these bulwarks of nature, 
apparently sufficiently incarcerating of themselves, we see every 
where the time-destroyed additions of man : towers and battle¬ 
ments, lying in huge grey masses of ruin on every pointed steep ; 
while old mouldering walls, track the declivities till their bases 
touch the town, or end in the bed of the Kur. From the 
situation of the town, at the bottom of a ravine like this, it can¬ 
not be supposed a very desirable abode for persons used to freer 
space, and wider prospect. Hence the Governor-general has 
chosen his place of residence at a short distance from the body 
of the city; on the gentle slope of a hill, fronting the river, 
and a fine view of the Caucasian mountains. When the house 
is finished, for it is now undergoing a repair, it will be distin¬ 
guished by a large portico, and exterior ornamental figures 
sculptured in stone. 

This building, with the arsenal, hospital, churches, and a few 
villas in the neighbourhood, are the only erections, in or near 
the place, that remind one at all of Europe. The rest is purely 
Asiatic ; but very different from the idea, commonly received in 
Europe, of that term, — gay minarets, painted domes, and gilded 
trellice-work. Here was a collection of low, flat-roofed dwel¬ 
lings, built of dun brick, mingled with stones and mud ; the 
doors and windows exceedingly small; the latter covered with 
paper, glass being in little use from its scarcity and dearness: 
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indeed, the natives have been so accustomed to live in a kind of 
half-darkness, from the overshadowing of their mountain, and 
the closeness of their abodes, that light seems no way necessary 
to their vocations. As a proof, they hardly ever apply to the 
effects of a little oil on the opacity of the paper. The streets 
are, without exception, narrow ; and, from the primitive state of 
the pathways, intolerably filthy in wet weather, and dusty in 
dry. However, His Excellency, the Governor, is endeavouring 
to obviate this inconvenience, by ordering them to be paved j 
which good work is already begun. He is also establishing 
other improvements, by directing all ruinous houses to be either 
repaired, or entirely pulled down, to make way for the erection 
of new ones, according to handsome and more salubrious plans. 
Amongst other works of this nature, carried on during his late 
absence in Persia, are alterations in the bazar, or great market¬ 
place for merchants. This has been totally roofed in, but with 
open circles left in the rafters, for the admission of air and light. 
Long colonnades unite it to the square of the city-guard ; which 
place is also lined with shops, covered from the weather with a 
fine range of pillared arcades ; and the natives themselves, thus 
sheltered in their own persons, and in that of their merchandise, 
from the injurious effects of rain or scorching heat, begin, though 
languidly, to acknowledge that these changes are improve¬ 
ments. The bazar is a narrow street, of a very long and 
winding extent. On each side of it are lines of shops of every 
description, such as fruiterers, grocers, barbers, cooks, mercers, 
sadlers, armourers, Sec. Sec. all open, whose various articles are 
spread and displayed to the best advantage. Notwithstanding 
the value of some of the merchandise they thus lay forth, subject 
to accident as well as purchase, the place is a free thoroughfare ; 
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not merely to pedestrians, but to horsemen, to asses with bur¬ 
thens, and even droves of buffaloes are not excluded. Hence it 
is often both disagreeable and dangerous to the foot-passenger ; 
yet we never find it but full of people and bustle from morning 
until dusk. Not far from the bazar is the public caravansary, 
where merchant-travellers take up their quarters. Here you see, 
exposed on the stone or earthen floors, of dark and vaulted 
apartments, whatever goods the merchants who inhabit them 
may possess. The owner of each heap, sits cross-legged, in 
grave attendance, waiting the appearance of customers, or bar¬ 
gaining with those who arrive; and in one of them, I discovered 
an old fellow-traveller, an Armenian merchant, who had passed 
the Caucasus with me. He was pleased with the encounter, 
and treated me with a kaleon, sweetmeats, and some brandy, 
made at Erivan. This building is circular, three stories in height 
with a sort of gallery running in front of each range of doors, 
from whence stone steps descend, to conduct passengers above 
or below. The centre of the court is filled with the horses and 
mules of the merchants in the caravansary. 

At one extremity of the bazar we find a small bridge over a 
deep ravine, at the bottom of which flows a mountain-stream; 
pure and cold at its fountain-head, but mingling here with the 
hot-springs, which take their rise in the adjacent heights, it be¬ 
comes warm, and derives all the medicinal properties, whose 
fame gave birth to Tiflis. Over this steaming flood we find the 
public baths erected. They form not only a resource in sick¬ 
ness, to the natives, and to travellers visiting them with the 
same object, but they are the daily resort of both sexes, as places 
of luxury and amusement. On one side of the bridge stand those 
appropriated to the men ; and on the other, immediately below 
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the gloomy walls of the citadel, the range intended for the wo¬ 
men. The water which supplies these distinct bath-houses is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, having the usual offensive 
smell of such springs. Its degree of heat may be reckoned at 
from 15 to 36 degrees of Reaumur in the several basons. At 
the source of the hot stream it is about 42. The basons are ex¬ 
cavated in the solid rock, over whose surface the water had 
originally flowed; and these are divided, under one immense 
vaulted roof, into different apartments, whence even the smallest 
egress of day-light is excluded ; and which are merely rescued 
from total darkness by the faint glimmerings of a few twinkling 
lamps struggling with the vapours from the stream. The stench 
of the place, and the disorder and filth which this meagre illu¬ 
mination rendered visible, showed sufficient argument for the 
whole having been left in shade. I did not see a spot in any 
one of the apartments, where it was possible for a bather to lay 
his clothes down without the certainty of taking them up again 
drenched in wet and dirt. When, however, I considered that 
these baths are free to the entrance of all who will, and that 
they crowd, indiscriminately, into every chamber alike, I ceased 
some of my wonder at so great a dearth of order or cleanliness ; 
though I did not the less mark the inconveniences of their ab¬ 
sence, as we journeyed farther through the successive boiling 
caverns, and felt, at every remove, a more intense heat, a denser 
atmosphere of steam, and an increased accumulation of all that 
can disgust the senses of a man used to the retirement and com¬ 
fort of European baths. All sorts of people were here huddled 
together, scrubbing, scraping, rubbing, shaving, &c.; the of¬ 
fices of each act being done, either by the companions of the 
bather, or the persons of the bath, who are always in attendance 
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with the various requisites lor these extraordinary modes of 
purifying the human frame. But to proceed would be as offen¬ 
sive to my reader, as it was then to myself; so I hasten to re¬ 
cross the bridge. There, however, I was urged by the gentle¬ 
man who accompanied me, to try if we could not get a glimpse 
into the baths dedicated to the fair sex. The attempt seemed 
wild; but, to please him, I turned towards the building, and, to 
our astonishment, found no difficulty in entering. An old wo¬ 
man was standing at the door ; and she, without the least scruple, 
not only showed us the way, but played our sybil the whole 
while. In one of the bathing-rooms nearest to the door we 
found a great number of naked children, of different infantine 
ages, immersed in a circular bath in the middle of the chamber, 
where their mothers were occupied in washing and rubbing 
them. The forms of children are always lovely ; and, altogether, 
there being a regularity, and its consequent cleanliness, attend¬ 
ing the adjustment of their little persons, we looked on, without 
receiving any of those disagreeable impressions which had dis¬ 
gusted us in the baths of their fathers. Passing through this 
apartment, without any remark of surprise or displeasure from 
the mothers of the children, we entered a much larger chamber, 
well lighted, and higher vaulted in the roof. No water was seen 
here ; but a stone divan, spread with carpets and mattrasses, was 
placed round the room, and on it lay, or sat, women in every 
attitude and occupation consequent on an Asiatic bath. Some 
were half-dressed, and others hardly had a covering. They were 
attended by servants, employed in rubbing the fair forms of 
these ladies with dry cloths, or dyeing their hair and eye-brows, 
or finally painting, or rather enamelling, their faces. On quit¬ 
ting this apartment, (which we did as easily as we entered it, 
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without creating the least alarm or astonishment at our audacity ;) 
we passed into the place whence they had just emerged from the 
water. Here we found a vast cavern-like chamber, gloomily 
lighted, and smelling most potently of sulphuric evaporations, 
which ascended from nearly twenty deep excavations. Through 
these filmy vapours, wreathing like smoke over the surface of 
a boiling cauldron, we could distinguish the figures of women, 
in every posture, perhaps, which the fancy of man could devise 
for the sculpture of bathing goddesses. But, I confess, we were 
as much shocked as surprised, at the unblushing coolness with 
which the Georgian Venuses continued their ablutions, after they 
had observed our entrance; they seemed to have as little 
modest covering on their minds, as on their bodies j and the 
whole scene became so unpleasant, that, declining our con¬ 
ductress’s offer to show us farther, we made good our retreat, 
fully satisfied with the extent of our gratified curiosity. 

Persons who bathe for health do not remain longer than a 
few minutes, or whatever time may be prescribed, in the water • 
but when the bath is taken for pleasure, these people are so 
fond of it, that, like the Turks in the case of opium, they pro¬ 
long its application to such an extent, as ultimately to be equally 
injurious to their strength and personal appearance, Some pass 
many hours every day in this debilitating atmosphere, inde¬ 
pendent of one whole day in each week; great part of* which, 
however, is spared from the water, to be spent in making up 
their faces, blackening the hair, eye-brows, and eye-lashes, so as 
to.render only occasional repairs necessary during the ensuing 
week. Thus occupied in the vaulted room, these Eastern 
goddesses, growing in renewed beauty under the hands of 
their attendant graces, meet each other in social conference; 
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discussing family anecdotes, or little scandals of their acquaint¬ 
ance ; and, not unfrequently, laying as entertaining grounds of 
retaliation, by the arrangement of some little intrigue of their 
own. For, I am told, there are days in the week when any lady 
may engage the bath for herself alone, or with any other party 
she may choose to introduce as her companion. The good dame 
who was our conductress, I understood, is never backward in 
preparing such accommodation. 

Within these twenty years, the higher ranks of the inhabitants 
of Tiflis have gradually lost much of their Asiatic manners ; and 
it was a change to be expected, from their constant intercourse 
with the civil and military officers of the European empire, to 
which they had become a people. Such changes are not always 
at their earliest stage properly understood by the persons who 
adopt them ; hence, nations who have been long in a state of 
vassalage, when they first break from their chains, usually 
mistake licence for liberty ; and, in like manner, the fair in¬ 
mates of an Eastern harem, when first allowed to show their 
faces to other men than their husbands, may, perhaps, be 
excused, if they think that the veil of modesty can no longer be 
of any use. Amongst the lower orders in Tiflis, the effect of 
European companionship has been yet more decided. Owing 
to the numbers of Russian soldiers, who, from time to time, 
have been quartered in their houses, the customary lines of 
separation in those houses could no longer be preserved ; and 
their owners were obliged to submit to the necessitv of their 
wives being seen by their stranger guests. The morals of a 
soldier, with regard to women, are seldom rigid; and these 
gentlemen, not making an exception to the rule, made the best 
of the opportunities afforded them by the occasional absence of 
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the husbands, to eradicate all remains of female reserve, and its 
sacred domestic consequences, from the characters of their 
ignorant, but pretty wives. When the women walk abroad, they 
still so far retain the old custom of concealment, as to wear its 
costume; and we see them tripping along, enveloped from head 
to foot in the large Asiatic veil, called a chadre ; and, when any 
of these females happen to be standing at the doors, without 
this safeguard, I must do them the justice to say, that I have 
seen more than one retreat hastily into the house, on observing 
herself to be attentively looked at by a man. The beauty of the 
Georgian women cannot be disputed ; having fine dark large 
eyes, very regular features, and a pleasing mild expression of 
countenance ; and, from these characteristics being general, if 
there be any thing in physiognomy, we must conclude that they 
are naturally sweet-tempered and amiable. The dress of the 
higher ranks is splendid, and carefully adjusted; but the lower 
order of females, notwithstanding they share the same taste for 
the ceremonies of the bath, and regularly go through them all, 
wear clothes which seldom make acquaintance with soap or 
water; consequently they appear often in rags, and always 
in dirt. 

In going towards the citadel, through the bazar, I saw several 
women of different degrees, flitting about under shelter of the 
impenetrable chadre , and it was not easy then to find out 
whether it covered riches or poverty. While passing along, my 
attention was arrested at a baker’s shop, by the singular way in 
which the owner was forming and baking his bread. lie first 
rolled it out, to the length and breadth of a common chamber- 
towel, and not much thicker ; then taking it up over the palms 
of his hands, threw it with admirable dexterity against the side 
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of the oven, where it stuck. The wall of the oven being kept 
continually hot, by a constant supply of burning wood beneath, 
in a couple of minutes the cake was baked, and removed by the 
point of a stick. This kind of bread is in use over most part of 
Asia, and serves, not merely as food, but for plate and napkin 
during the whole meal. 

O 

On arriving at the old citadel, I found it well worth the labour 
of ascending the many hazardous declivities which lead to its 
base. It exhibited a mass of ruins, but they were grand and 
imposing, and the situation in which they stood, increased the 
wild majesty of these Eastern towers. When the Turks took 
possession of Georgia in the year 1576, they erected this fortress, 
to awe the province from its capital; and when the Persians 
over-ran the same, about two centuries after, they dismantled 
the venerable structure, and left it gradually to sink into the 
dark heaps of ruins which now mingle with the natural cliffs of 
the rock. Its site was well chosen, on the summit of a very 
high promontory, which forms the termination of the mountain 
that overshadows the town on its south-western side. Within 
the old battlements may still be found the remains of the mosque 
mentioned by Chardin, and which is now used as a prison for 
malefactors, under an officer and guard. Besides this main 
fortress, the Turks of the same period strengthened their hold 
of the town by a range of towers and walls, which enclosed it 
on every side; but all are gradually disappearing, (except the 
wall facing the river, which still stands ;) and the spoliation of 
hands at home, by taking materials from these ruins, as well as 
from those of the citadel above, to assist in building or repairing 
places in the city, has done more than even the ravages of war, 
to level these ancient bulwarks. 
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Besides the peculiar pleasure, to a military taste, in viewing 
the remains and situation of the citadel and other works, the 
valley behind the public baths, which leads to the most con¬ 
siderable of the ruins, possesses picturesque and interesting 
objects in itself. In following the windings of this wide moun¬ 
tain cleft, for some distance, we were imperceptibly led into a 
deep chasm, whose dark granite sides were broken into abrupt 
shelves, over which rush the waters of a lofty cascade, tumbling, 
with great noise, into a bed of rocks beneath. Thence it flows, 
murmuring along, by the base of the fortress, till it unites 
with the broader stream of the Kur. The immediately-sur¬ 
rounding objects mingle more beauty with the sublime, than 
the first approach to Tiflis had given us to expect in any part of 
its adjacent scenery. Many of the cliffs are richly covered with 
trees and shrubs, and carry the delighted eye through rocky and 
umbrageous intricacies, to the shining promontory, over which 
shoot the waters of the fall. Still we look upward, and see the 
mountain of the citadel, crowned with its mouldering towers. 
Near to the more southern side of the mountain, we found a 
small spot of rising ground, covered with graves and other 
funeral monuments. They were those of the Turks, who pos¬ 
sessed this province some centuries ago, and were crumbling 
into dust, in awful sympathy with the prouder relics of departed 
life and greatness, in those of their ancient fortress on the 
heights above. Amongst these decaying mansions of the dead, 
five tombs, eminently distinguished by their dimensions and 
architecture, still stand quite entire. They are square buildings 
of brick, curiously put together, and ornamented on the outside 
with chequered and lozenged fretwork, in various compart¬ 
ments and projecting friezes, cut in the brick. Each tomb has 
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an arched door-way, which conducts into a vaulted room. This 
chamber, which is the only one in the building, lias no orna¬ 
ments on its walls ; they are simply stuccoed, and were, probably, 
the place of prayer for the Moullahs (or priests) over the dead 
body, entombed below, of some illustrious Turkish chief. This 
sort of expiatory rite is religiously performed by Mahometans, 
on certain days, at the graves of their deceased brethren in the 
faith. The pavement of one of these monuments was broken 
up, and, in looking into the aperture, a long and narrow stone 
coffin became visible, wherein I could discern a scull, and other 
human bones. Every one of these tombs bore marks of having 
been frequently opened, probably in search of hidden trea¬ 
sure. I could not discover an inscription on, or near any of 
them. 

There are several fine churches, of different Christian persua¬ 
sions, in Tiflis; and that which is dedicated to the Roman 
Catholic mode of worship is one of the most beautiful. The 
cathedral of Holy Sion, the great Armenian church, is more 
extensive, but does not equal its tolerated rival in richness and 
grace of architecture; yet it has an advantage in situation, 
which, adding the majesty of nature to the holy sanctity of the 
place, seems fully to answer the character of its name. The 
noble waters of the Ivur roll near its base, increasing in rapidity 
and sound, as they pour onward amongst the thickening rocks 
of the suddenly closing in of the bold cliffs, which embank the 
stream. At this narrowed point, a bridge of one single arch 
connects the town with a considerable suburb, called Avlabar, 
It is chiefly inhabited by a colony of Armenians, who fled 
from the neighbourhood of Erivan, during the late wars between 
Russia and the Persian government. Here, also, we saw the 
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rains of an ancient fort, church, and houses ; and about two 
miles further from this side of the city, stand the remains of 
another sacred edifice of old times, on the summit of a hill so 
high, that it commands the most extensive view to be found 
any where in the environs of Tiflis. From one side it embraces 
the city, with its citadel, churches, and gardens ; on the other 
to the north, the windings of the Ivur, through the varied shores 
of the valley and plain ; and takes, also into the same wide 
landscape, not only the whole chain of mountains from the pro¬ 
vince of Kahetia to Ivasibeck, but their tremendous summits, 
pile above pile, as far as the eye can reach to the north-west, 
till all are crowned by the pale and cloud-encircled head of 
Elborus. A Russian officer, who measured this last-named 
mountain, calculates it to be sixteen thousand seven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. 

There is a tradition here, that, during the subsiding of the 
deluge, the ark of Noah, while floating over these mountains 
in the direction of Ararat its place of final rest, it smote the 
head of Elborus with its keel, and the cleft it made in the moun¬ 
tain has remained ever since. To give any colour of feasibility 
to the legend, it had better have represented that the ark struck 
off the top of the one mountain in its passage to the other ; for, 
otherwise, Elborus, towering as it is, being at present much 
lower than Ararat, it could not have been touched at all by the 
sacred vessel floating towards so much higher a region. But 
this oral remembrance of some junction having taken place 
between Elborus and the earliest personages of Holy Writ, is not 
the only honour of the kind attached to the history of this 
celebrated mountain. Heathen traditions, and classical writers 
affirm, that Elborus was the huge and savage rock of the 
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Caucasus to which Prometheus was chained. And who, but 
Eschylus, has drawn its picture ? In his pages alone, we find 
the magnitude, sublimity, and terrors, of that “ stony girdle of 
the world,” that quarry of the globe, whence all its other 
mountains may seem to have been chiselled; such are its won¬ 
drous abysms, its vast and caverned sides, and summits of every 
form and altitude, mingling with the clouds. There is still a 
tradition amongst the natives, who reside in the valleys of 
Elborus, that the bones of an enormous giant, exposed there by 
Divine wrath, are yet to be seen on its smaller summit. Indeed 
the story is so much a matter of firm belief with the rude tribes 
in that quarter of the Caucasus, that people are to be found 
amongst them, who will swear they have seen these huge re¬ 
mains. Marvellous as the story is, it seemed so well attested 
that, some time ago, an European general officer thought he 
might make it a ground for penetrating farther than had yet 
been attempted, into the interior of the mountains; and, accord¬ 
ingly, 1 was told, he set forth on this expedition, with a party 
of two hundred men and a light piece of artillery, to ascertain 
the truth of so extraordinary a tale. However, the moment 
was not yet arrived for a European eye to behold the remains 
of this dead Colossus ; for scarcely had he penetrated any dis¬ 
tance into the recesses of the mountain, when a dreadful 
avalanche rolled in fury down its side, and overwhelmed the 
whole party, excepting its leader, and two or three soldiers. 
There was now no doubt amongst the natives, that the in¬ 
tention of the expedition was to have given charitable sepul¬ 
ture to the unburied corpse, and that the accident happened 
in consequence of the vengeance of the spirits of the mountain, 
who had the mysterious relics in charge ; thus to show that the 
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doom of their being left to bleach on that unsheltered rock for 
ever, should never be reversed. So far, the judgment of the 
spirits of the mountain ! But it is more credibly believed by the 
persons who told me the story, that the real object of the expe¬ 
dition, which set forth under this mask, was to reconnoitre 
ground for the establishment of some good positions in the 
mountains. 

This quarter of the globe has justly been styled the cradle of 
mankind : and the long recollections of the land of their origin, 
to be found amongst the people of countries the most distant, 
even in their nursery tales, might be one minor proof, of all the 
dispersed families of the earth having sprung from this patri¬ 
archal home. From the earliest times, we find the regions 
between the Euxine and Caspian Seas, to be the noted theatre 
of the most heroic and marvellous actions. Events are recorded, 
in which not men only, but preternatural and supernatural 
beings played conspicuous parts. In the east, and in the west, 
we hear and read of the mountains of Caucasus, and their sur¬ 
rounding countries ; in history, in fable, and in poets’ dreams. 
Medea prepared her magic spells in their vicinity ; and, aided 
by ethereal agents, renewed the decayed forms of age to all the 
freshness of youth and beauty. Even now the most romantic 
and extravagant tales are told by the natives of the country, of 
these airy inhabitants of the heights. Powerful genii or demons, 
with their attendant benign or evil spirits, they say, still 
hold their courts amongst the ices of Kasibeck, the snows of* 
Elborus, and the caverned summits of the less-towering Can- 
casus ; and so great is the terror amongst some of the people of’ 
the valleys, no bribe could induce them, by attempting to ascend, 
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to incur the cruel torments denounced by these spirits on any 
rash mortal who should dare to explore their haunts. 

During my stay at Tiflis, the weather, which was almost one 
continued rain, proved very unfavourable to my wish of penetrat¬ 
ing any depth into the fine province of Kahetia, the celebrated 
Albania of the ancients. However, what I did see, more than 
answered the images impressed on my imagination, by the repre¬ 
sentations I had received of the abundant beauties of its valleys. 
The hills, and even mountains are clothed with the finest woods, 
consisting of oak, ash, chestnut, beech, and elm, intermixed with 
a thousand peculiarly favoured spots, (as if the benign spirits of 
these more genial regions had here planted their own little secret 
gardens,) producing the most delicious grapes, though wild, and 
fruits of the choicest flavour. The wines, both red and white, 
which are made from these natural vineyards, have always been 
esteemed for softness, lightness and delicacy of taste, beyond 
those of any other district in the province of Georgia. The 
valleys of Kahetia are abundant in hemp, flax, rice, millet, 
barley, and wheat; and with so little trouble to the occupier of 
the soil, it might almost be said, they grow spontaneously. 
Pheasants, wild fowl of every kind, antelopes, and deer, sheep, 
and all sorts of domestic cattle, enrich these luxuriantly-pas¬ 
tured vales. The rivers, too, add their tribute of plenty to the 
ample stores of nature. And, to wind up the climax of such a 
prodigality of blessings, (for all the treasures of the mineral 
world may be found in the hearts of its mountains,) the climate 
is delightful. Indeed, heaven seems to have drawn to this 
happy spot the essence of all that is necessary to the wants of 
man. But, alas ! the man which has been placed in this earthly 
paradise, to keep, to dress, and to enjoy it, has neither the will 
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to separate the weed from the good herb, nor the taste to feel 
that it is sweeter than his neighbour’s. Sunk in apathy, he cares 
not whether rain or sunshine descend on the ground; aban¬ 
doned to indolence, it is all one to him, whether his food be the 
bramble or the grape ; and, for personal comfort, the stye would 
afford as pleasant a pillow as a bed of flowers : such is the pre¬ 
sent Kahetian ! But, that so strange a contrast between the man 
and the soil, is not always the effect of any natural cause, such 
as climate, Sec. may be affirmed, from what was the character of 
the Albanian inhabitant of (his very same district. 

Dr. Reniggs, who resided for a considerable time in Georgia 
during the reign of the unfortunate Ileraclius, writes thus of the 
general Georgian character at that time, which, of course, in¬ 
cludes the Kahetians, their country being a province of Georgia. 
And in the reasons lie gives for the moral defects he describes, 
we find the cause why the later natives of Kahetia differ so 
essentially from its earlier people, when the same country bore 
the name of Albania. 

He observes, “ that both the nobles and peasantry of Georgia 
are given up to a wretched degree of sloth, appearing to despise 
all laudable pursuits which require attention or labour; and 
amongst others, the cultivation of the earth. But this stubborn 
indolence is not the natural bias of the Georgian. lie is fully 
aware of his wants, of his miserable poverty, and of the usual 
means of relieving such a state; but he has no hope, in applying 
to the resources apparently open to his industry. Oppression is 
at the door to weigh down his efforts, or rapacity at hand to 
seize the product of his labours. lie is under the eye, and the 
hand, and the double yoke, first of his own chiefs, and then of 
the pow r ers beyond them, till the burthen becomes too heavy to 
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be borne erect, and the man falls prostrate, — a wretched, use¬ 
less slave. Thus avarice set bounds to its own extortion, by 
damming up the sources whence it flows.” Constant feuds 
amongst the chiefs themselves, rendered desperate by the total 
absence of all law or justice ; the inroads of the Lesghees, and 
bloody wars with the Turks and Persians ; all combined to drive 
the great mass of the people into that state of utter despair, 
which gradually subsides into the sullen contentedness of sloth, 
ignorance, and poverty. This must be the universal situation of 
every country which has been, for any time, under the subjec¬ 
tion, or rather mis-rule, of a ceaseless change of masters ; some 
absolutely barbarians, and others, who have yet to learn the 
science of government from Christian laws : and this was the 
situation of Georgia for a sad succession of times. But, about 
twenty years ago, it was received within the lines of the Russian 
empire; and the happy effects on the minds of the people, in 
feeling themselves under a regular government, secure in its 
natural strength, and dispensing that security to its appendages, 
are already become very apparent. Every encouragement to 
industry is held out to them ; and none has more persuasion 
than the laws, which protect men in the possession of the fruits 
of their labours. The different European governors, who have 
been put at the head of affairs here, since the junction of the 
province with Russia, have done all in their power to conciliate 
both nobles and people, by the administration of an equal jus¬ 
tice, and a gradual amelioration of all those circumstances which 
had so long disorganised, and rendered poor, savage, and 
miserable, all ranks of persons. Being now effectually guarded 
from the inroads of the Lesghees, or the more overwhelming 
incursions of Turks and Persians, the higher orders begin to 
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feel again that they hold a station in their country; and to 
establish the re-awakened sense in their own minds, and in the 
respect of the people at large, His Imperial Majesty has con¬ 
ferred orders and medals of distinction on many of the native 
nobility, with titles and commissions of military rank ; and, in 
short, every other excitement to the restoration, or rather civilis¬ 
ation, of the country, that can be offered by a generous sovereign 
to a brave and confiding people. That they are still brave, when 
they have any thing beyond mere animal existence to defend, 
has been made manifest during the last twelve or fourteen years. 
In the wars of that period, they engaged heart and hand under 
the banners of Russia ; and their chiefs so distinguished them¬ 
selves, that many rose to the rank of generals; still continuing 
the brave acts by which their new honours were won. Indeed, 
it is very evident how much easier their new government finds 
it to arouse the old spirit of Iberian and Albanian courage, in the 
bosoms of their Georgian descendants, than to inspire them with 
one for traffic and agriculture. But all will succeed in good 
time ; and their neighbours, the Armenians, set a stimulating 
example of’ the ways and means of industry, and show many per¬ 
suasive advantages, resulting from their extensive exercise. The 
high reputation as a soldier, which is attached to the character 
of His Excellency General Yarmolloff, and the noble style of 
his government, not in parade, but in principle, suits well with 
the naturally independent minds of the people, so long chained 
to the soil. The marks of those evil days, now passed away, 
are yet upon the countenances of most of the men : a sort of 
cloud hangs over their brows, habitual from the gloom that once 
possessed their souls; but with the growing perceptions of 
happier times, these shades will disappear, and the brave Geor- 
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gian look as brightly to the sun, as any of his free-born brothers 
of the mountains. 

One evening, at an entertainment given by His Excellency 
the Governor-general, I had an opportunity of seeing, not only 
a great many of the native nobility of both sexes, but also per¬ 
sons of consequence from other of the Caucasian countries. 
The Georgian noble is particularly distinguishable by the som¬ 
bre cast of visage, above described; but though so stern, it is of 
a fine contour, and harmonises with the manliness of his figure 
and style of dress. The latter is admirably calculated for free¬ 
dom of motion, and therefore cannot but show the person to 
advantage. It chiefly consists, first of an under garment of fine 
pink cloth, worn as a shirt, and discoverable by the opening of 
the vest at the bosom, but only as far up as the bottom of the 
throat, the neck being entirely bare. The vest, which is cloth 
also, of a different colour from the shirt, has sleeves to it, sitting 
easy to the arm ; and over this is the tunic or upper garment, 
coming down as low as the knees, but opening before; and 
bound round the waist with a cloth sash, universally white, to 
which is attached the wearer’s sword. The skirt of the tunic 
meets the termination of the full short trowser or breeches, 
which descend no lower than the knees ; the leg being covered 
with a stort of stocking, and a close-laced half-boot, usually 
black or scarlet, with a very pointed toe. All these various 
garments are of cloth, of as various hues ; and, frequently, very 
handsomely ornamented with gold lace or embroidery. Musta- 
chios on the upper lip, with some appearance of dark curling 
hair in the pole of the neck, from under the high black sheep¬ 
skin cap on his head, complete the dress of a Georgian gentle¬ 
man. This cap is, in form and materials, the same with that in 
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use all over Persia; only, the Georgian “ wears his, with a dif¬ 
ference not striking it down into a sort of biforked shape at 
the top, when putting it on, but keeping it quite erect, in its 
original rounded pyramidal form. The costume of the lower 
ranks, is marked by long trowsers, reaching to the ancles, made 
of an inferior kind of silk; a dagger (or kanjar) in place of a 
sword, hanging to the girdle ; but the rest of the raiment, being 
of the same fashion with the chief’s, is also of the same mate¬ 
rials ; cloth, though of a coarser quality, and without decoration. 

The dresses of the Georgian ladies bear a full proportion, in 
point of cumbersomeness and ornament, to the beauty they over¬ 
load, in attempting to adorn it. A bandeau, round the forehead, 
richly set with brilliants and other costly stones, confines a 
couple of black tresses, which hang down on each side of a face, 
beautiful by nature, as its features testify, but so cased in enamel, 
that not a trace of its original texture can be seen ; and, what is 
worse, the surface is rendered so stiff, by its painted exterior, 
that not a line shows a particle of animation, excepting the eyes ; 
which are large, dark, liquid, and full of a mild lustre, rendered 
in the highest degree lovely, by the shade of long black lashes, 
and the regularity of the arched eye-brow. A silken shawl-like 
veil depends from the bandeau, flowing, off the shoulders, down 
the back; while a thin gauze handkerchief, is fastened beneath 
the chin, binding the lower part of the face, and descending as 
low as the bosom, where it ties over the rest of the garments; 
showing, through its light medium, the golden necklaces and 
other jewellery which decorate the vest. This latter piece of 
raiment is usually made of velvet, or silk richly embroidered, 
covering the bosom and entire waist. A close gown of brocade, 
with sleeves to the wrist, and an exceedingly long skirt, devolving 
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on the ground all round, is put over the vest; but left open in 
front, as far as the bottom of the waist. The whole is then con¬ 
fined, with a fine Ivashmere shawl. The sleeves of the gown are 
open in front of the arm, but closed at pleasure by little pine¬ 
apple-shaped gold buttons and loops. Over all this, in cold 
weather (which was the season in which I saw these ladies) is 
added the oimah, or short pelisse, of gold brocade lined with 
fur: it flows loose to the figure, with wide sleeves ; is open in 
front, reaching only a little below the knees ; and has a superb, 
as well as comfortable appearance. However, when the fair 
Georgians sit or stand together, in this gorgeous apparel, the 
inflexible stiffness of their position, and total absence of motion 
in features or complexion, give them the effect, rather of large 
waxen images, which open and shut their eyes by mechanical 
ingenuity, than that of living, breathing, lovely women. 

In the course of the evening, at His Excellency’s, some of the 
Georgian young men of rank were prevailed on to show us a 
specimen of their national dance ; but none of the ladies could 
be induced to take a part in it. Some noble Circassians who 
were present, very readily went through the evolutions of theirs; 
and the scene was far from uninteresting. It was not merely the 
amusement of an hour, but a spectacle which connects the his¬ 
tories of ages ; of one aboriginal people, with that of another; 
which exhibited the athletic, unconstrained limbs of natural man, 
in every attitude of vigour and agility. We might rather call it 
a game of exercise, than dancing. Though such are the dances 
of almost all barbarous, or half-civilised nations ; partaking, more 
or less, of the characteristics of a chivalric, savage, or brutal 
people, according to their progress towards that point of refine¬ 
ment when the dance, ceasing to be an exercise of strength, or a 
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manual display of the passions in moments of triumph or festi¬ 
vity, becomes a mere pastime of polished society, and a vehicle 
for female grace. 

The Georgian dance, to which I was then a spectator, con¬ 
sisted of feats of activity, and many strange, and far from elegant, 
contortions of the limbs ; such as twisting one leg over the other, 
knocking the knees together, and hopping along on their hunkers : 
but, I fear, the generality of my readers will not understand that 
provincial word of the north of England ; it is, however, the only 
one which occurs to me, descriptive of the grotesrpie action, 
which happens to be, also, a sport amongst children of the lower 
orders, in our northern counties; and it is done, by sitting down 
on their heels, and hopping about in that position. The Geor¬ 
gians, after several other bodily freaks of the kind, completed 
their exploits by capering on their toes. To give a proper spirit 
to the performers, the national music had been procured, which 
bore an equal rank, in points of civilisation and elegance, with 
the graces it was to inspire. However, it seemed to animate the 
motions of the brave inhabitants of Caucasus, in like manner 
with the influence of the bag-pipe on the vigorous limbs of our 
own gallant Highlanders ; for feet, hands, and head, all moved in 
active response to the strains of their native Orpheuses. The 
instruments, and the strains, arc difficult to describe; but I make 
the attempt, in saying, that the first consisted of an assemblage 
of small double-drums, in shape and size not much larger than a 
couple of slop-basons united; these were beat continually, in 
concert with five or six instruments in the form of guitars, 
played upon with a bow. Their harsh scrapings, mingling in¬ 
cessantly with the monotonous thumping of the drums, sent forth 
a noise, I could only compare to that of a water-mill, without its 
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harmony. In short, it was wild and savage ; — a sort of oral, as 
the kind of dance is ail ocular, testimony, of the antiquity of 
any particular people in the country where we find such traces 
of the earliest states of social man! The like strains, though 
often uttered by very differently constructed instruments, with a 
similar style of dance, are yet common in the Russian peasant, 
and with the Cossack; and are also to be found in Africa, and 
amongst the Indian nations of Asia; likewise in America, both 
north and south, wherever the aboriginal people have been 
suffered to exist. Hence any great and polished nation, has as 
little to be ashamed of, in the remains of these proofs of the 
former infancy of its state; as any personage, of modern times, 
would think he had for blushing, when showing a long pedigree, 
to find the names of a Caractacns, or Arminius, or any other 
illustrious barbarian, in the line of his ancestry. 

The Circassians, six in number, whom I mentioned as being 
present at this festivity, had been in the suite of His Excellency 
General Yarmolloff, during his late embassy to Persia. One of 
them was a prince, a man of eminent merit, and consequent 
weight amongst his people : and, if we may judge of the personal 
advantages, in point of figure and noble mien, of his compatriots 
at home, by those of his own person, and of his five companions, 
the hardier sex in Circassia are no way inferior in beauty to the 
long celebrated charms of their fair countrywomen. These men 
were tall, robust, and finely proportioned ; of bright complexions, 
with dark eyes and hair, wearing their beards short, with an 
expression of frank good-humour all over their countenances; 
which makes them appear a very different race, indeed, from 
what is marked in the fierce physiognomies of their neighbours 
the ferocious Tchitchinzees and Ossitinians ; and even as distinct 
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from the lowering eye of the dark-visaged Georgian. The 
costume of this people suits well with the superior order of their 
figures, ft martial and graceful. They wear on the head a 
low cap, a little pointed at top, bound with fur; on this they 
place a bright steel helmet, terminating in a spiked crest: from 
the casque, depends a chain-mail, hanging a little over the fore¬ 
head, but completely covering the ears, and, from thence, closing 
under the chin, falls down the breast; and, by being attached to 
the hinder part of the helmet, hangs a short way down the back 
also ; thus skirting the whole bust of the figure, but leaving the 
face perfectly open. A shirt of this chain-mail, covers the bodv 
also, to a little beneath the hips ; and likewise defends the arms, 
as low down as the elbow, where it meets a kind of iron plate 
fitted to the arm, and reaching from the elbow to the wrist; here 
a gauntlet of mail, attached to a glove, falls loosely over the 
hand. A kind of gambeson, usually of red cloth embroidered 
with gold, comes up as high as the knee; and a short boot of 
brown or red leather protects the foot. Over the shirt of mail 
they put a surcoat of cloth or velvet, according to the quality of 
the wearer. A pistol, sword, and dagger, together with a light 
gun, are their usual weapons; bows and arrows being, now, 
seldom resorted to in war, though in common times they are 
often seen about their persons. In short, their whole appear¬ 
ance, excepting that of the fire-arms, differs nothing from the 
garb of the English baron, in the reign of King John. To show 
how expert they have become in the use of the fusil, as well as 
what dexterous horsemen they are, I shall merely mention one \ 
instance. One morning, while riding with the Circassian Prince, 
and Colonel Yarmolloff, the Governor’s nephew, the former put 
his horse off at speed; and, while going the distance of a worst, 
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lie loaded and discharged his gun six times, taking, at the same 
time, very deliberate aim in various directions. 

The country to which this prince belongs, is of considerable 
extent along the northern face of the Caucasus ; and its name 
(Circassia for Tcherkass) is familiar to every European ear. But 
it owes such celebrity rather to the long-established fame of the 
peculiar beauty of its women, than to any other circumstance, 
however note-worthy, attached to so distant a region. An un¬ 
fortunate fame, to the unhappy beauties who sent it forth ; since 
it has, for so many ages, made the successive generations of 
Circassian female youth an object of constant incursions into 
their country. The adjoining hostile tribes steal them away 
either by open violence or secret surprise, and sell them at a 
great price to the Mahometan harems of the East. But the 
Circassian nation deserves attention on other "rounds than this 

O 

romantic fate, or rather hereditary calamity, attached to the 
daughters of its people. It is one of the most independent 
nations of the Caucasus ; and consists of many tribes, of various 
appearance, and in some respects of various dignity; at least in 
their own estimation, which they tacitly proportion to their ideas 
of the relative antiquity of their seat in those renowned moun¬ 
tains. Compared with the rest, I believe the lineal descendants 
of the very ancient people of Circassia are few; but the un¬ 
polluted stream is sufficiently distinguishable, by the unvarying 
superiority of its offspring, over the degenerated appearance of 
the tribes, whose ancestors mingled their blood with the Tatars 
of Dchingis (Gengis, or Zingis) Khan ♦ the posterity of whom con¬ 
tinued the same inattention to the purity of their race, when sub¬ 
sequent events brought other stranger hordes amongst them. The 
generality, therefore, of the Circassian tribes differ little in man- 
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ners from their mountain-neighbours of altogether different 
origin and names ; but the tribe of the prince I before men¬ 
tioned, and his five companions, being unquestionably that of 
the old race, retain marks of civilisation not to be found in the 
others. They state their origin to be Arab ; and are proud of 
asserting that the stream of their blood has passed, from its first 
patriarchal source until now, uncontammated by any foreign 
mixture. They divide themselves into three classes, — princes, 
nobles, and vassals ; the latter, like the clans of Scotland, being 
faithfully attached to their chieftains. The person of the 
Prince, or Chief, is held sacred ; and, during his feasts, he is 
waited on by his nobles. But all is done rather with the air of a 
patriarch served by his sons, than of slaves, or even servants, 
attending the nod of a master; and the fact is so. Although 
the noble serves, with the greatest awe, his chief; yet his free¬ 
dom and his property are totally independent of that chief’s 
arbitrary will: neither can the noble appropriate to himself any 
part of the property of his dependents, nor even the chief, 
invade the riff lit of the meanest. They have nothing like a 
written law amongst them, blit are governed by a sort of com¬ 
mon right, or by what has become an established custom from 
ancient usage. The great bulk of the tribe (which, from its 
clear descent, and superior civilisation, alone deserves the name 
of the Circassian nation) meet, on momentous occasions, in a 
sort of convocation ; where, whatever may be the cause of their 
assembling, the Prince always opens the business, and proposes 
the measure he thinks best adapted to the circumstances of the 
meeting. The whole body of the nobles then deliberate on what 
he has brought forward; and the result is referred to a certain 
number of grave personages from amongst the people at large, 
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who, by their eminent wisdom and patriarchal consequence, 
have acquired the title of Elders ; and are chosen on these occa¬ 
sions by the people, or vassals, to be their representatives. 
These venerable men, in their turn, discuss the matter in debate, 
and give in their opinion. If the three consultations are then 
found to agree for the measure proposed, it is adopted ; and if 
it be a question of social right, the decision henceforth becomes 
a precedent, and acts as a sort of national decree. These as¬ 
semblings, like the great meetings, or wittenagemots, of our 
ancestors, are held in an open space, near the habitation of the 
prince. And, indeed, it is curious to observe how much the 
form and spirit, as well as place, of this simple parliament, re¬ 
semble that which was the foundation-stone of our present most 
glorious, and, I trust, adamantine constitution. 

The prince and bis nobles have much the same sort of educa¬ 
tion that was bestowed on the great men amongst our Saxon 
ancestors ; manly exercises, and the use of arms. The prince 
alone is regularly taught to read and write. In all but this 
distinction, (which is a real superiority, as its tendency is to 
enlarge the knowledge where most power resides,) he is trained, 
from his earliest youth, along with the younger chieftains, to 
the management of the horse, and the mastery of every weapon 
in use amongst them ; and at a certain age, he accompanies his 
instructors and their followers in occasional excursions against 
the neighbouring predatory tribes, to enure him to brave danger, 
to rescue plunder, or retaliate rapine; and to make him ac¬ 
quainted alike with the passes, which will most readily conduct 
him into the territories of his enemies, and the avenues that 
might easiest lead them to his own. 

O 
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The women, who are so often the only spoil sought after by 
the marauding tribes about Circassia, are brought up in simple 
and domestic habits by their mothers ; a mode of education that 
must make the act of being torn from their parents and country 
doubly distressing to the youthful victims. They are taught by 
their mothers, not merely the nse of the needle in decorative 
works, but to make their own clothes, and those of the men of 
their family. Soon after a female infant is born, her waist is en¬ 
circled by a leathern bandage, sewn tight, and which only gives 
way afterwards to the natural growth of the child. It is then 
replaced by another ; and so on, till the shape is completely 
formed, according to the taste of the country. The first night of 
her nuptials, the husband cuts the cincture with his poignard ; a 
custom something dangerous, and certainly terrific, to the blush¬ 
ing bride. After marriage the women are kept very close, not 
even their husbands’ own relations being suffered to visit them ; 
but, what seems an extraordinary inconsistency, a man has no 
objection to allow that privilege to a stranger, whom he permits 
to enter the sacred precincts of his home, without himself to be 
a guard over its decorum. For it is a rule with the Circassians, 
never to be seen by a third person in the presence of their wives ; 
and they observe it strictly to their latest years. 

On the morning of the celebration of a marriage, the bride 
presents her intended husband with a coat of mail, helmet, and 
all other articles necessary to a full equipment for war. Her 
father, on the same day, gives her a small portion of her dowry ; 
while he, at the same time, receives from his son-in-law an ex¬ 
change of genealogies ; a punctilio, on which they all pique 
themselves with as great a nicety, as on any point of personal 
honour; every man being more or less esteemed, according to 
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the purity, and illustrious names, of his descent. Wien the 
first child of the marriage is born, the father of the bride pays 
up the residue of her fortune to the husband ; presenting her, at 
the same auspicious moment, with the distinguishing badges of 
a married woman, (never put on with this tribe, until offspring 
is the fruit of union,) which honourable marks are, a long white 
veil, over a sort of red coif; all the rest of the dress being 
white also. Indeed, white is universal with the women, married 
and single ; but the men always wear colours. The wife has the 
care of her husband’s arms and armour; and she is so habitually 
anxious he should not disgrace them, that if she have the most 
distant idea he has used them with less bravery, in any particular 
action, than his brethren, she never ceases assailing him with re¬ 
proach and derision, till he washes away the stain of imputed 
cowardice, either in the blood of his enemies or his own. At 
present, the professed religion of these people is Mahometan ; 
but this sort of female heroism, speaks more like the high mind 
of a Spartan virgin, or a Roman matron, than one of the soul¬ 
less daughters of the Arabian prophet. Formerly, the Christian 
faith had made some progress amongst them, but not a vestige 
of its ordinances is now to be found. Hospitality, however, is 
an eminent virtue with the tribe of the true Circassians ; and it 
is a no inconsequential one, in these remote regions of savage 
men, and more savage hostility. One of the courtesies pe¬ 
culiarly reserved by this tribe, to do honour to strangers, I have 
already mentioned ; that of admitting them to the sacredness of 
their domestic hearths : but this sort of welcome goes still far¬ 
ther, and even to a preposterous length (to say the least of it) 
amongst other tribes of the Caucasus, and particularly that of 
the Kisty. When a traveller arrives at one of their abodes, the 
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host orders one of his daughters to do the honours of his re¬ 
ception, to take care of his horse and baggage, to prepare his 
meals, and, when night comes on, to share his bed. The refusal 
of the latter part of the entertainment, would be considered as a 
great affront to the young lady and her father. The natives of 
a part of Lapland, not very far from Torneo, have a similar cus¬ 
tom ; but then it is the wife of the host, whom he delivers into 
the bosom of his guest; and she remains with the stranger, as his 
exclusive property, during the whole of his sojourn under her 
husband’s roof. This fact I learnt while I was in that part of 
the world, during the months of December and January, in the 
severe winter of 1812-13. 

Some other circumstances, besides these curious anomalies 
in domestic arrangements, reminded me, here, in the East, of 
that winter in the North, where the common inclemencies of 
that dreary season, were augmented to a fury and a terror, which 
swept the armies of the South before them, like the waves of 
the sea under a tempest. But here, amongst the mountains, and the 
valleys of Caucasus, in the winter of 1817, there were no armies 
of a second Xerxes to level with the dust ; only a few wandering 
travellers, and the villages where they lodged, were fated to fall 
under the weight of the present calamities of the season. The 
news of one of these disasters, arrived at Tiflis a short time be¬ 
fore I left it. The Governor-general had already intimated some 
alarm, while remarking on the more than ordinary heavy rains, 
which continued to impede my excursions round the city, lest 
their effects should be of still more mischievous consequence to 
the country at large. He told me that, whenever the wet season 
sets in early, and with violence, at Tiflis, the snow is at the same 
time falling deeply on the higher regions of the Caucasus; and 
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the inhabitants of the upland valleys, begin to dread the too 
probable devastation that may ensue. But, as the pending evil 
does not always fall, the fluctuations of hope and fear generally 
prevent them seeking a more secure temporary refuge; and 
they wait in terrible anxiety, watching the awfully accumulating 
promontory of snow, till it bursts in a moment, and all beneath 
are buried in the ruin. It has been an old observation, that, in 
the course of every seven or nine years, one of these overwhelm¬ 
ing avalanches takes place. And, they are not always confined 
to the winter season, but happen at any time, when either the 
power of the sun, or the weight of the snows, may disengage the 
preponderating load from its hold on the mountain. In June 
1776, the course of the Terek was stopped by one of these ice 
torrents ; when its impeded waters rose to the height of 258 feet, 
and suddenly tearing a passage through the rocky barrier of that 
tremendous defile, with a noise louder than thunder resounded 
by a thousand echoes, rushed onward in a devastating flood. 

Similar was the horrid scene, report brought to us in the 
month of November, 1817. The pale summit of the mountain 
Kasibeck, on the side which shelves down into the dark valley 
between Derial and the village which bears the mountain’s 
name, had been seen abruptly to move. In an instant it was 
launched forward ; and nothing was now beheld for the shaken 
snow, and dreadful over-shadowing of the falling destruction. 
The noise that accompanied it, was the most stunning, bursting, 
and rolling onward, of all that must make death certain. As the 
avalanche rushed on, huge masses of rock, rifted from the 
mountain’s side, were driving before it; and the snows, and 
ice of centuries, pouring down in immense shattered forms, and 
rending heaps, fell, like the fall of an earthquake ; covering, 
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from human eye, villages, valleys, and people ! What an awful 
moment, when all was still ! — when the dreadful cries of man 
and beast were heard no more ; and the tremendous avalanche 
lay a vast, motionless, white shroud on all around. 

The magnitude of the destruction will readily be compre¬ 
hended, when it is understood that the depth of the snow, which 
thus rolled downwards in sight of the appalled inhabitants of the 
valley, was full twenty-eight fathoms, that is, 186 feet; and its 
extent more than six wersts, or four miles, English. It imme¬ 
diately blocked up the course of the Terek, whose obstructed 
waters, beating up, in immense billows, foaming and raging 
against this strange impediment, seemed, at times, ready to 
over-top it; but, still repelled by the firmness and height of the 
snow, it fell back on its bed with a roaring that proclaimed the 
dreadful scene to a vast distance. The overcharged waters then 
formed themselves into a lake, which spread down the whole 
valley, on the river-side of its tremendous barrier; thus com¬ 
pletely barring all communication with Wlady Caucasus. Nearly 
twelve days elapsed before the river had sapped its way through 
so immense a body of consolidated snow ; but when it did make 
an opening, its flood, and fury, and devastating consequences, 
fell not far short of the dreadful ruin occasioned by the cause of 
its obstruction. Bridges, forts, every thing contiguous to its 
path, were washed away in the torrent. 

Indeed, the traveller is scarcely ever secure, while passing 
through some particular defiles of these mountains. The dis¬ 
asters of a winter avalanche have just been described. And in 
summer, the rocks which project from the steep face of the 
precipices, frequently become loosened by the melting snows 
or heavy rains; when, some sudden increase of either, severs 
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them at once ; and they come headlong down, knocking off 
others in their fall, and crushing all they find beneath. The 
road then becomes impassable, till labourers are sent to clear 
the path by, perhaps, launching the broken rocks over some 
adjoining steep ; for, in these tracks of Caucasus, precipices are 
on every side, above and below. Sometimes, when the mass is 
too big for such an operation, they have to make a new road 
round the fallen rocks ; and that often brings the foot of the 
next traveller close to the edge of an abyss. 

My opportune arrival at Tiflis had spared me experiencing 
the effects of these worst of mountain horrors ; but the bad 
weather had yet made itself to be felt by me, in more ways than 
one. I was prevented exploring many interesting spots in the 
neighbourhood, lest some of these very floods, though in a minor 
degree, might have crossed me ; and I was confined in a city, 
where the depth of the mud in the streets would hardly suffer a 
man to stir without-doors. But here, I must beg leave to re¬ 
mark, that the mud inside of most houses, nearly equalled the 
quantity without; so I was the sooner reconciled to being shut 
up in my own more comfortable quarters. The ordinary style 
of habitation in Tiflis being purely Asiatic, as I said before, is 
flat-roofed, covered in with hard-beaten earth. After any con¬ 
tinued rain the water soaks through this ineffectual defence as 
if it were some huge filtering machine; and, running down the 
inside of the walls, nay, pouring through the extended surface 
of the roof itself, the whole house becomes inundated. But the 
evil stops not there; the earth of the floor is broken up by the 
flood from above ; and what was at first only a thorough drench¬ 
ing of water, is then little better than an actual morass. The 
poor inhabitants, without a dry spot to sit or lie down on, are 
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reduced to the most wretched expedients of personal discomfort 
and misery. As it may be supposed, the most serious maladies 
are engendered during the prevalence of these floods ; and the 
damps which remain when the waters have long passed away, 
hardly ever leave the saturated walls and flooring till the warm 
season has very far advanced. At such moments as this I have 
been describing, well might travellers call it the black and dreary 
valley. 

Such was Tiflis in the year 1817. But if the plans of the 
present Governor-general, for rectifying the construction of 
houses, be carried fully into effect, such will not be Tiflis, a 
few years hence. What His Excellency has already accomplished 
in the improvements of the public buildings, give a good speci¬ 
men of the future fairer aspect of the place; and even those 
alterations have rendered the Georgian capital so superior to 
what it was a dozen years ago, that the travelling merchant can 
hardly recognise its bazars and caravansary to be the same. 

The skies were beginning to clear towards the 7th of Novem¬ 
ber (O. S.), the time when 1 intended proceeding on my journey; 
and I began making preparations for leaving a place where I had 
become acquainted with many objects of interest, and enjoyed 
much social pleasure, from the kindness of the Governor-general, 
and the attentions of his suite. Rough and hazardous as the 
road had been, over which I had passed, more rugged and dan¬ 
gerous were the ways which lay before me; hence, it was ne¬ 
cessary 1 should dispose of my carriage at Tiflis, and arrange 
my baggage so as to convey it on the backs of horses. The 
General of Cossacks, to whose charge my venerable friend the 
Attain an had most particularly commended my safety, provided 
a non-commissioned officer’s escort to attend me to the utmost 
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limit of the Russian frontier. Beyond that I must look for 
other guards; and, I doubted not, for paths of still more un¬ 
tamed wildness ; tracks, not roads, begirt with banditti, savage 
as their mountain fastnesses. 

Travellers are certainly indebted to Russia’s possession of 
Georgia for the means which leads them in comparative security 
from the banks of the Don to the farthest shores of the Kur. 
And, indeed, all speculative minds, who are curious in the 
great labyrinths of nature, must date to his Imperial Majesty’s 
military posts and other establishments in that province, the 
daily accumulating knowledge respecting Caucasus and its num¬ 
berless tribes, which every succeeding traveller brings from that 
remote part of the world to the learned in Europe. It is from 
the result of such speculations, and such facilities, that the 
anatomy, (if I may be allowed the term,) of this colossus of 
nature has been made known to us. Though so illustrious a 
subject in ancient history, from the importance of its passes, and 
the battles fought to maintain them, by Greek, and Roman, 
with the native princes; yet the ancient historians had but a 
very confused, and therefore imperfect knowledge of the Cau¬ 
casus ; sometimes tracing their lines in the visions of poesy, 
and, at others, confounding those which the accounts of military 
or other travellers had rendered more distinct, with the widely 
spreading branches of Mount Taurus. 

But I shall here sketch a general idea of the whole body of 
this stupendous mountain-world, to which the name of Caucasus 
properly belongs. It is collected from authorities that made 
their observations on the spot, and verified to my complete 
satisfaction, by the opportunities afforded me to go over much 
of the ground myself, where I derived nearly the same result 
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from my own investigations ; and also some new information 
on the subject, arising from the natural changes of time and in¬ 
cidental circumstances. 

We may consider the numerous ranges of Caucasus, as taking 
their rise from one immense body, or root of mountains, which 
stretches itself diagonally across that vast tract of land which lies 
between the Euxine and Caspian seas. This parent stem rises 
boldly to the westward, in the neighbourhood of the Turkish 
post of Anapa, then takes a sweep nearly in the form of the 
eastern shore of the Euxine, though considerably to its rear, and 
runs along as far as the confines of ancient Colchis, now called 
Immeretia. Thence it suddenly stretches in a line almost di¬ 
rectly east, for upwards of 300 worsts ; then it shoots off to the 
south-east, taking the shape of the western shore of the Caspian, 
and terminating amidst the sublime ruins of the Guebre altars 
at Badku. This principal range boasts the gigantic Elborus and 
Kasibeck, towering over the loftiest summits of its other moun¬ 
tains, as the main bulwarks of a great fortress stand higher than 
its battlements. The heads of these two celebrated mountains 
are almost always obscured with clouds; and when they are par¬ 
tially discerned by the exhalation, or rolling away of their fleecy 
covering, winter or summer, still we sec an eternal snow upon 
their peaks. But the effects produced by the action of light, on 
this pure and elevated surface, at the rising or setting sun ; or in 
the beam of the moon, while the shadows of the clouds are pass¬ 
ing away; or when quite gone, have left the mountain’s head 
like a pyramid of silver, or tinged with a thousand aerial 
colours ; are not to be described, for beauty and sublimity. Be¬ 
neath these two mountains, rise the glittering peaks of others, 
still far above the line denominated the region of snow, and 
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shooting over the heads of alps subordinate to them. But these, 
subordinate there, would be stupendous in any other situation. 
It is comparison that makes the great and greater, though it 
cannot alter the positive quality of the thing. This then, is the 
first, and noblest range of the Caucasus. 

The second branch, is distinguished by the name of the Mos- 
sian Hills, and was the Mooschici monies of Ptolemy. It stretches 
along, from the vicinity of a Turkish fort called Battoumi, (in a 
nearly parallel direction with the first range, though at a great 
distance,) till it reaches the banks of the Araxes, and is lost in 
the plains of Mogan. This branch is again connected with the 
primary chain, by a series of mutual ramifications, forming rich 
valleys; and spreading out into the fertile plains of Akhiska, 
Immeretia, Kartelania, and Georgia, reaching down to Shirvan. 
The most considerable line of the connecting mountains, is that 
called the Tchildirr range, and is to the east of the Black Sea; 
whence, stretching in all directions, it mingles its widely diverging 
branches with those of the first and second leading chains ; and, 
running onward to the third, whose wild steeps embank the 
shores of the Euphrates, it thus connects the whole. 

This third range, (known to Ptolemy by the name of the Mom 
Paryardes ,) in some respects vaster, and, perhaps, more inter¬ 
esting than the other two, takes a direction, along with the 
Euphrates, to the south-west; forming a third parallel chain of 
the Caucasus, till it terminates that answering line in Armenia: 
and that at the point, where stupendous Ararat towers above 
every other mountain. Thence, the chain makes an abrupt 
angle ; and, diverging suddenly due south, shoots out into all 
those various branches which spread themselves over Persia, and 
Asia Minor. 
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My route from Tiflis to Tabreez leading through both these 
latter chains, I shall defer mentioning the particular features of 
each, till they present themselves in the further details of my 
journey. The time arrived, for its recommencement. On the 
same day, the 7th of November, the gentlemen who had com¬ 
posed the recent embassy from Russia to Persia, were to set 
forth on their return to St. Petersbnrgh; and, as the usual 
northern passage over the Caucasus was still impassable, from 
the effects of the late avalanche, it was decided they should 
take the road through Derbent and Kislar. As this route lay, 
for one day’s march, in the same direction with my own, I joined 
their party, for that short distance. We set out from the Governor- 
general’s house, about three o’clock in the day. It was a 
fine afternoon; and His Excellency followed up his other kind¬ 
nesses, by seeing us some part of the way. The road, which is 
indebted to him for its freedom from many old impediments, 
takes the sweep of the western bank of the Kur; running along 
the foot of a range of hills, till they break off’ abruptly, near 
Saganlook, our projected halting-place. On looking back to 
Tiflis, that city wears a very different appearance, on this side, 
from that which intimidates the traveller on his advance from 
the Mskett road. Here, the view is more open ; and its hills, 
and rocks, seem to lose their blackness and sterility, as they turn 
their backs on the north. Gardens and vineyards, shaded with 
tall poplar-trees, shelve down to the river, brightening the stream 
with their waving reflections ; and giving, by such cheerfulness, a 
sort of stirrup-cap to the spirits of the departing traveller, which 
makes full amends for the dolorous impressions that damped 
his approach. 

About five wersts from the city, its hospitable Governor- 
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general took leave of his countrymen, and myself. We looked 
after him, till the turning of the road shut him from our view, 
with those feelings of gratitude, and lively personal regard, the 
full extent of which can only be experienced in circumstances 
like these; in countries, far from a man’s natural friends; where 
services are offered, and accepted ; and those bestowed, not with 
the cold and niggard hand of formal office, but with the open 
and the kindly heart: the disposition, that receives a countryman, 
like a friend ; and a stranger, like a countryman. Such was the 
man, to whom we had just bidden farewell. And being, in every 
other respect, liberal in his views, no one can be better adapted to 
the high station he holds in this country. His graciousness secures 
to him gratitude, and confidence, from the persons of all nations, 
to whom he is kind and serviceable; for this talent of gaining 
the heart is the first step to opening it. A churlish and penu¬ 
rious representative, abroad, of any great empire, may, therefore, 
be regarded rather as an enemy, who, by such vices, undermines 
the interests he was sent to promote, than as a faithful minister, 
whose first object should be the service, and extended influence, 
of the state which employs him. General Yarmolloff is, in every 
respect, what such a representative ought to be. And, by per¬ 
fectly understanding the people he is delegated to govern ; their 
originally natural dispositions, and the contrary habits they have 
acquired, under contradictory oppressions; he manages both, 
with a greatness of aim, a gentleness in the means, and, at the 
same time, so unswerving a steadiness, that the proud and gloomy 
Georgians are daily becoming more sensible to the advantage of 
their own laws being exercised by such a foreign hand. It is natural 
that the mind should linger after old associations ; should, in re¬ 
membering times of past distinction, under brave and generous 
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princes, be reluctant to part with any existing memorial of such 
national consequence, be it no more than a name ! But the Geor¬ 
gians, for several generations preceding their union with Russia, 
had, in retaining this name—that of an independent kingdom— 
been actually suffering the utmost miseries of subjugation ; from 
the feebleness of their native rulers, and the terrible evils which 
poured into their undefended country, from the Mahometan 
powers, and the barbarous hordes of the mountains. In becoming 
part of Russia, the doors were shut against these oppressors; 
and the rescued people soon found the substantial superiority of 
living in prosperity and peace, under the name, and with the 
rights, of a province attached to so great an empire, to all the 
vain glories of being called a kingdom ; — to the shade, rather 
than the substance, of majesty, seated in the throne of their past 
monarchs; while real tyrants, in the shapes of Lesghees and 
other invaders, ravaged the country, and usurped the authorities 
of the state. 

During our advance to Saganlook, which is about twelve 
wersts from Tiflis, we observed many picturesque objects ; and, 
amongst them, other time-worn memorials of the extinct dynasty 
of the last Georgian kings, and their yet more famous predeces¬ 
sors. On the eastern shore of the river, at a short distance 
from our proposed quarters, we saw the remains of one of the 
old fortresses, on the nearest heights; and, subjacent to them, 
two as ancient towers, with the ruins of a bridge at their foot, 
which had formerly been connected with the line of the present 
road. On arriving at Saganlook, the place marked out for the 
termination of our first day’s march, we found tents pitched for 
our reception, and an excellent supper, prepared by the Governor- 
seneral’s orders. The village was about half a mile from the 
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spot of our little encampment, but is no regular post, and there¬ 
fore seldom, but when self-provided as we were, made a halting- 
place for travellers. We slept that night in our tents ; and, next 
morning, our two parties were to separate. 

After taking leave of my Russian friends, whose route was then 
directly contrary to mine, myself and my own little band set our 
faces to the south-west; gladly turning our backs on the bitter 
cold wind of the morning, which was blowing strongly and 
keenly from the north. When the line of mountains stopped at 
Saganlook, it did not terminate, but made an acute angle direct 
south; and thence continued, stretching along the magnificent 
acclivities which formed, as usual, an Alpine wall to our road. 
On quitting Saganlook, we bade adieu to the banks of the Kur, 
leaving that river far to the East of our future march. Having 
travelled about ten wersts onward, we descended a narrow and 
rocky ravine, into a fertile little vale, bounded, to the rising sun, 
by an inconsiderable, but romantically situated lake. The hills 
to the westward, on our right, presented old crumbling towers ; 
and here and therea few clusters of mud-huts, the habitations of 
the peasantry, who were occupied on the low grounds, ploughing 
and sowing, for the early harvest. Each plough was drawn by a 
couple of oxen, or buffaloes. 

On leaving the valley, a steep ascent brought us to an exten¬ 
sive plain, and to Kodi, our first post, where we took fresh 
horses for the baggage. It is a small place, but delightfully 
situated, on a fine open tract of country, which spreads eastward, 
almost to the shores of the Kur. After an hour’s halt, we 
moved forward ; our point being Shoulavar, then distant nearly 
twenty-six wersts. The road would have been pretty good, but 
for the numerous little channels, which the natives had cut in 
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every direction, for the purposes of irrigation. Having travelled 
fifteen wersts more, we left the fort and post of Ivonlagar to our 
right, and forded the Alget. The waters of this river were at 
that time no higher than our horses’ bellies ; but at the seasons 
of thaw and rain, like other streams in this part of the world, 
they swell to a torrent. Two miles farther, we crossed the 
Gramm or Ktzia river, to which the Tabate is tributary ; and, 
near their junction, is the bridge mentioned by Chardin. The 
waters of the Ktzia were at this time rather shallow, though 
their rapidity reminded us of their descent from sources too 
capable of filling such channels to overflow. 

We reached Shoulavar, our long looked-for quarters, just as 
night drew round us. The hour, and the situation of the post, 
where all was in perfect silence, gave a peculiar solemnity to its 
aspect. It lay in the dark gorge of a range of mountains, run¬ 
ning due east, amongst whose deep defiles we were to pursue 
our journey in the morning. On entering this gorge, we found 
ourselves in that part of Georgia, which is called the province of 
Somhetie. An old stone fortress, black with time, and the 
shadows of the night, stood in frowning solitude, on a height near 
the mouth of the defile, and in a position to have commanded the 
pass in earlier ages. At its base, is the station of the Russian 
guard, which consists of a few Cossacks, and a small detachment 
of infantry. The ruins of some ancient religious structure, 
added, something more, to the dark solemnity of the scene. 

At eight in the morning, we ascended the mountains, which 
day-light had discovered to be sufficiently rugged, though not of 
the most formidable altitude. The road, up which we toiled for 
an hour, was scarcely so wide as an ordinary foot-path, and very 
rough all the way to the top. We then descended the opposite 
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side, by a track of much the same difficulty ; but it gradually 
opened to our view a luxuriant valley, which lay at the foot of 
the hills, rich in cultivation, and traversed by the Bambek; a 
noble river, winding its fertilising way to the north-east, while 
in that course, it is augmented by the united waters of the 
Tabate and Ktzia. This vale, so eminent in rural beauties, 
stretches east and west, and every where displays the bounties 
of the full and tranquil Bambek. The banks of the river are 
verdant with pastures, and shaded with trees ; and the several 
villages, which stand amidst its abundant fields, present to the 
eye the fairest proofs of prosperity and comfort. In the middle 
of the plain, nearly ten wersts from its entrance, some striking 
remains still exist, of what must have been a very strong fortress. 
After crossing the bed of a dry river, we reached the large and 
populous village of Sadakloo, on the western shore of the Bam¬ 
bek. The inhabitants were employed separating their barley from 
its straw; and this they effected by means of a sort of wooden 
sledge, to which were yoked a couple of oxen. Its lower surface 
was armed with sharp projecting stones, set closely in rows. 
A man stood on its upper surface, guiding the oxen, as they 
drew the machine hither and thither over the heaps of the 
unseparated grain. A woman attended, furnished with a long 
wooden shovel, throwing the sheaves under the sledge, as it 
moved round. 

Our road led to the south-west, which now gradually carried 
us away from the margin of this beautiful river. At about three 
wersts from it, we left the vale, and beginning to climb again, 
lost sight of the Bambek. Our path across the first height, in 
this new ascent, was narrow and closely wooded; and employed 
us nearly the whole of the remainder of the day, in surmounting 
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its mingled steeps and thickets. Towards sun-set, we attained 
the summit, and reached our halting-place, the post of Tshuskar, 
which stands on the brow of a small conical hill. Here a grand 
view of the river,whose absence we had regretted in the morning, 
broke upon us, as it wound amongst rocks, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, between two immense piles of perpendicular cliffs. 
About thirty or forty Cossacks inhabited the post; a numerous 
body, in very narrow dimensions ; and, consequently, not finding 
sufficient accommodation for myself, and the many persons I had 
with me, I was obliged to go a mile further into the mountains, 
to a rather considerable village, where lodgings might be pro¬ 
vided me. Though the dusk had pretty far advanced, we were 
rewarded for this prolonged march, as we went along, by the 
sight of one of those happy-spots of the Caucasus I have before 
described : beautiful little glens, smiling with the successful 
labours of man; while the brows of the acclivities above showed 
a rich and fragrant herbage. At the village, we found warm and 
ample quarters. The good people set before us a plentiful regale 
of milk, eggs, butter, &c., with exquisite honey. This latter 
luxury I might have anticipated, from the propitious aspect of 
the country, for maintaining whole colonies of the little manufac¬ 
turers ; and, I understand, it is an article of great profit to the 
inhabitants. Indeed, every thing I saw, spoke the fertility of 
the soil, and the hospitality of its possessors. They have nume¬ 
rous herds of cattle, with abundance of wheat, barley, millet, 
&c.; and, what is better than all, their content seems to equal 
their blessings. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, we left our village friends ; 
and retreading our steps towards the post, soon regained the 
brink of the precipice, which forms one side of the high and 
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perpendicular chasm, through which the river flows. The 
mountains shoot up, beyond these abrupt walls of rock, to a 
great height; and, both in outline and surface, resemble those of 
Derbyshire ; not in altitude, for ours are but hillocks when com¬ 
pared with these giants of the earth. All along the valley, I 
observed the same variety of hue, and projection, amongst the 
rocks, as in the vales of that celebrated spot in my native land. 
Large masses of red, and grey granite, present themselves from 
the sides of the mountains, in a thousand romantic shapes ; ruins, 
castles, churches, mingling their embattled and Gothic spires 
with the thick foliage of the woods, which hang from steep to 
steep, and clothe the mountains to a vast extent. 

As we travelled on to the south-east, the tracts were pointed 
out to me, where the silver mines were formerly worked ; the 
mouths of the shafts of several being still to be seen. The 
rocks which form them are of a yellowish sandy hue. Indeed 
the whole of this part of Georgia is rich in ores of different 
kinds, and particularly in copper, a very fine sort of which is 
produced near Lori. Leaving these vestiges of exhausted 
wealth, or rather traces where it may yet be found, at about four 
miles from the precipice of the Bambek, we crossed that river 
through a deep and rapid ford, the water dashing and roaring so 
as to try the mettle of both men and horses. On gaining the 
shore, we followed its winding line, with the river, through the 
whole of the rocky chasm ; sometimes, almost encaved by the 
projecting cliffs ; at others, as completely over-shaded by the 
fine trees, which bent forwards, from both sides of this really 
beautiful dell. High over our heads, to the southward, rose a 
succession of heights ; and, on the summit of one of the boldest, 
we saw the monastery of Akpet, an extensive building, dedicated 
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to the brethren of the holy order of Dominicans. A village stands 
near it, thriving and populous, I was told; and to the activity 
and industry of its peasantry, the adjoining little plain, with its 
neighbouring hills and glens, owed their fine state of cultivation. 
Of course, these villagers are under the cognisance, or charge at 
least, of the good fathers above them. The monastery of Akpet, 
and another at Sennany, are the two monastic establishments, of 
the greatest consequence in Georgia. 

After proceeding some wersts, we re-crossed the river, in front 
of a most terribly precipitous mountain, over which our road lay ; 
but this time, we crossed by a bridge: it was built of stone, and 
consisted of one arch; the work, unquestionably, of the Arme¬ 
nian sovereigns, when this part of Georgia was under their 
jurisdiction, civil and religious. The architecture of the bridge 
is curious, and the style of the Christian emblems, which are 
sculptured on it, sufficiently testify its origin. Both ends are 
so abrupt in ascent, they would hardly be practicable at all, 
were it not for flights of steps by which they are faced. At one 
side of the western extremity of these steps, where they clasp 
the bank of the river, I observed a high upright, hewn, stone; 
which, on examination, proved to be covered with Christian 
insignia, worked in the stone. The most eminent was the cross ; 
and round it, fretwork, with other figures, carved in a very 
masterly manner. Before we passed over the bridge, I had re¬ 
marked two similar stones, on that side: one was raised on a 
pile of large stones, and had, in addition to an engraved cross, 
some inscriptions, in the old Armenian character ; the other 
stone, sculptured in the same way, lav on the ground, not far 
from it. 
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We rode on, about a mile, upon the immediate bank, or 
rather rocky dyke, of the river, at the base of the mountain, 
before the road turned to its ascent; but when it did, the pro¬ 
spect was terrible. We saw one continued narrow, tortuous line, 
twisting amongst naked and broken cliffs, close to a nearly per¬ 
pendicular precipice, at the bottom of which flowed the deep and 
rapid waters of the Bambek, black with the shadow of the moun¬ 
tain before us. When we began the ascent, we found it even 
more arduous than it seemed; the road being of the solid rock, 
craggy and broken, and often becoming so exceedingly narrowed 
by the effects of winter-fractures, that a straw’s breadth hardly 
divided the foot from the edge of the most horrible abyss I had 
ever seen. As we mounted steep after steep, of course this 
abyss deepened, showing a succession of precipices, one over the 
other, till we no longer heard the river at their base. Those in 
my party, who were acquainted with the country, declared it as 
desperate a passage as any in the Caucasus. Indeed, it was a 
subject of admiration, no less than of anxiety, in observing the 
difficulties, to watch the persevering steadiness with which they 
were breasted and overcome. The men could not help, at times, 
showing fatigue, but never apprehension. And the Cossack 
horses, who were charged with the baggage, scrambled up the 
dangerous zig-zags, with a labour and a care, so like the calcu¬ 
lation of intellect, that I could not but, again and again, marvel 
at such appearances of reason, in mere instinct. It is, perhaps, 
only in expeditions like the present, that we learn the full value 
of these noble animals. And, as I now and then gained a 
higher angle of the road, and gazed down upon them, working 
so zealously and perilously in my service, I could not help 
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sometimes trembling, lest any one of them should make a false 
step. Nothing could then save the poor animal from falling 
over the cliff, and precipitating those immediately behind him 
to the same fate — inevitable destruction. At one of these 
points, the chasm was several hundred feet beneath ; and, as I 
said before, every fatiguing step increased its depth and terrors. 
After incredible toil, we at last gained the top of the mountain, 
and saw winter before us. A vast plain stretched along the 
summit, bounded on one side by another pile of mountains, 
overtopping that we had just surmounted. They are called the 
Algat range; and, with the whole country around them, from 
its elevation, were covered with snow : a very different picture 
from the green and smiling valleys I had so recently left. A 
short ride, through a piercing cold wind, brought us in good 
time to Usumlar, our halting-place for the night. We had tra¬ 
velled thirty-five worsts, this day. 

Usumlar was once a town of consequence, but is now a mere 
village, or rather a combination of wretched huts; whose low 
mud-walls, and black entrances, scarcely a yard above the surface 
of the ground, give the whole more the appearance of a rabbit- 
warren, than of habitations for men. Most of the villages I had 
seen, since leaving the Terek, have more or less of the like 
semblance, according to the degree of civilisation and industry 
of the occupiers. The vestiges of Usumlar’s better days consist, 
chiefly, of the shattered walls of a large church, formerly the 
seat of a bishop. Its architecture bears some similitude to the 
remains of the like sacred edifices in Tiflis ; indeed, there is a 
general resemblance amongst all this class of ruins, on the 
southern side of the great chain of the Caucasus. The most 
considerable difference that struck me, between the Usumlar 
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cathedral, and the other ancient churches of the province, was 
a sort of piazza or cloister, which surrounded the building on 
the outside. The arches of this highly convenient, but un¬ 
common appendage to a structure of the kind, were of the 
pointed order ; but much less so, than in any species of the 
Gothic. This rather flattened form prevailed in the windows, 
doors, and throughout the body of the church, wherever it was 
necessary the arch shape should be introduced. The workman¬ 
ship of the friezes, and other ornaments, was much inferior in 
taste, and execution, to that I had observed on the three stones 
of the old Armenian bridge. 

We quitted our quarters, at the usual travelling hour of the 
morning, with a clear sky, and six degrees of frost. Our track lay 
south-west, over the plain; turning our backs on the northern 
blast, which blew the keener, as it cut along by the snowy sides of 
the mountains; and also on the frightful precipices to the east, which 
overlooked the still deeper dell of rocks that formed the channel 
of the Bambek. After traversing the plain, for nearly six wersts, 
we began a gentle ascent, up a hill to the south; and, passing 
over its brow, descended, on the opposite side, by a narrow, 
uneven, but romantic path, towards the Bambek; which, by a 
turn or two of its winding waters, met us here on the south, 
though we had so recently left it in the east. Soon after we 
regained sight of the river, a new object augmented the pic¬ 
turesque of the scene ; some particularly fine ruins, monuments 
still of ancient piety, appearing on the summit of a high rock, 
which stood near the spot where the Lori river unites with the 
nobler Bambek. 

Descending towards the river, or rather to the edge of the 
steep moat of rocks, dug by nature’s self in the side of the 
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mountain, we followed its windings for near a mile ; and then, 
passing over it once "more, entered a very deep wood. The 
ground, or low thicket, through which we plunged, to reach a 
new ascent, was covered to the depth of two feet with snow ; 
and the difficulties our horses encountered, by such treacherous 
footing, increased at every movement. The path up the height 
itself, did not afford a more secure one; anti when the ascent 
was achieved, similar impediments presented themselves. We 
had to keep along the ridge of a chain of rugged hills, whose 
situation exposed us to every blast, while the road itself, over 
which we travelled some hours, was slippery and dangerous] 
At the extent of eighteen wersts, we reached the Cossack post 
of Vaganz: where we were to change our tired baggage-horses 
for fresh ones. That done, we recommenced our day’s march, 
over the same sort of rough track, for six wersts farther, till 
we joined the river again. We re-crossed it, and took a western 
direction, along its northern bank, to the great military station 
of Karaklissa. This place is situated in the heart of a narrow 
valley, about seven wersts from its entrance, and close to the 
bed of the Bambek, where a mountain-torrent, bearing the name 
of the town, falls into the river. Winter had laid his “ cold 
and shrouded hand” on every object Besides the thick snow, 
which spread over all things, the smaller streams from the hills 
were arrested in their course ; and even the impetuous motion 
of the river was staid in places, and frozen to the depth of 
several inches. 

Karaklissa, besides being honoured with a battalion of infantry, 
is the head-quarters of the general, commanding the troops on 
the frontier; but the place itself is in a poor state of fortification, 
though the commandant is doing his best to set the works in 
order. 
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My next day’s journey spread a whole region of snow before 
me; hill, valley, and plain, all one dreary waste; with a heavy, 
burthened sky, threatening a still more deepening fall. My 
halting-place, for the night, was to be Amamloo; another 
military post, about twenty wersts from the preceding, lying 
up the valley in a direction north-west. The road was good, 
therefore we reached our quarters early in the evening. The 
village attached to the fort was of the same burrow-looking 
character as most others I had lately passed through. However, 
I must do the natives of these wild hamlets the justice to 
say, that, notwithstanding the unpromising exteriors of their 
habitations, they evince a prompt kindness within, to be re¬ 
membered with grateful recollection, by every way-worn tra¬ 
veller of the Caucasus. The description of one of their abodes, 
may be received as a pretty accurate picture of them all. The form, 
like a large rabbit-hole, I have already mentioned : within, is a 
room, which fills the whole compass of the house, being from six¬ 
teen to eighteen feet wide, and often of still greater length ; a 
size we might deem ill-proportioned to the outward lowness of the 
dwelling, but it is dug three or four feet below the surface of 
the earth, which gives a height to the apartment, not to be 
anticipated from without. At one end, commonly near the door, 
a space is always left, untouched by the spade, sufficient to form 
a sort of distinct chamber ; but no otherwise divided from the 
sunken part, than by the more elevated floor. At one side of 
this superior quarter, we find the hearth, with its chimney ; and 
opposite to them, a small hole in the roof, to admit light. The 
floor is the bare earth, beaten very hard ; but coarse carpets are 
spread along the sides, for the people to sit and sleep oil. No 
table, or stools, are visible. The walls are merely dried mud, 
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with something like cupboards left in them, to hold the little 
property of the family. Directly over the fire-place, we find a 
small hollow of the same kind, for the reception of a hand-lamp ; 
and this they never failed lighting up, whenever I happened 
to be their guest, though I always, on such occasions, burnt my 
own candles. So much for the human-habitable part of this 
sepulchral-like abode : the rest of it, that is, the pit, was assigned 
to the pigs, sheep, horses, &c. of the family. There is something 
particularly savage in this account; yet, I fear we need not go 
many miles on the other side of the Irish Sea, to find similar 
inhabitants in one apartment, even in the British dominions. 

We left Amamloo, November 13th, (O. S.), under a heavy 
snow ; and, quitting the now-compressed channel of the 
Bambek, crossed some hills, which form a sort of minor branch 
of the great chain of Mosschian mountains; one ramification, 
to the south, being called the Karaklissa hills ; while another, 
lower down to the north, takes the name of the Bambek. 
Having descended the connecting range, from our last quarters, 
we arrived at the redoubt, and village of Beckant. The latter 
is built on the side of a hill, and the military station occupies 
the summit. At the bottom, runs the little river Tchitchiana. 
Our route, this day, had been south-west. 

Next morning, we resumed our march, with the cold at eight 
degrees of Beanmur, and taking a north-west direction, up the 
valley, but under a clear and beautiful sky. At a distance of 
seven wersts from our starting-point, we began to ascend a 
mountain, which shuts up the valley at that extremity. The 
wind was very keen, and became more so, as we mounted into 
the higher regions; yet there was a bracing tone in the air, very 
different from its incumbent relaxing influence, while surcharged 
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with the snows which had now fallen. However, we trod the 
deep and untracked paths of the mountain, with as much haste, 
as exhilaration, to get into a more temperate atmosphere. Two 
hours, carried us over the pass ; and, as wc had anticipated, the 
mere change of position, from heighth to depth, brought us to 
something like a warm climate ; at least, comparison made us feel 
it so. The sky was equally brilliant, as when we had seen it from 
above ; while the plain, on which we entered at the foot of the 
hills, reflected a double brightness, from the dazzling white 
with which it was covered. The excessive cold, and all this 
glitter, were rather trying to our eyes ; but they were repaid, by 
the grandeur of a winter mountain-scene, which might have 
reminded one, who had navigated the arctic seas, of regions near 
the pole. 

Our road led to the south-west; and an hour’s more travel 
brought us to the town of Goumri, a strong Russian post, oppo¬ 
site the Turkish frontier. It stands on some rising ground, in 
a good position, has a considerable garrison, and is rapidly 
extending its works. The plain stretches round it for several 
miles, and then is sublimely encircled with mountains. The 
range, to the south-east, is surmounted by the Alleguz, a vast 
pile in itself, which, in part, bounds the district of Shuragyll; 
and, from the rocks and caverns in its sides, pours down nu¬ 
merous torrents to the deeper channels at its base; where they 
soon collect into one wide bed, and become a river, which takes 
the' name of Ashtarick, or Arpasou. Thence, flowing along, it 
enters Armenia; and, passing near the venerable structure of 
Eitch-mai-adzen, waters the plain, till it falls into the Aras, or 
A raxes. 

At Goumri I was to exchange my European or Cossack escort, 
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for one consisting of natives entirely. That it should be suf¬ 
ficient for my purpose, General YarmollofF had taken care ; 
having sent orders, not only for an adequate number of men and 
horses, but for every provision to be made that could render my 
journey, as far as his influence went, as little subject to incon¬ 
venience as possible. 

Aware that Anni, one of the ancient capitals of Armenia, lay 
not far within the Turkish frontier, my curiosity was roused to 
visit it; and I could not refrain from expressing my wish to the 
commanding officer at the fort, and consulting with him how it 
might be done without the protection of a Turkish passport. So 
far from damping my ardour, he entered warmly into all the 
objects of my curiosity ; and telling me, Anni was only forty 
worsts beyond the barrier, he assured me, if I liked to attempt 
it, I should have those with me who should be passport suf¬ 
ficient. Accordingly, next morning, at a very early hour, I 
took leave of my kind host, and found the promised guard 
already in waiting. It consisted of ten horsemen, who were to 
be at my orders all the way to Erivan. We were to take Anni 
in our march. These men were all well-armed, and capitally 
mounted; and, I doubted not, could be desperate fellows, 
should occasions call them forth. At least, so I might gather, 
from their garb and faces ; for, never since I set foot amongst the 
Caucasus, had I beheld a more murderous-looking band of 
villains. Their chief was a brawny, determined-visaged man, 
and wore round his neck a medal of the Emperor Alexander, 
which had been hung there, with a ribband of St. George, as a 
badge of his superior bravery, during the late war between Persia 
and the Russian empire. A pair of long Turkish pistols were 
stuck at his girdle, from which were suspended his sabre, and a 
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large knife. These, with a carabine slung across his shoulders, 
completed his arms. His dress was a mixture of Georgian and 
Turkish; and his horse, which was as wildly and efficiently ca¬ 
parisoned, seemed to possess equal fire with his master. The 
whole of my escort, under his command, were armed in much 
the same way ; and each carried four or five pouches, filled with 
balls, cartridges, &c. The morning being cold, several of them 
were wrapped in their bourkas, which greatly increased the 
savage air of their appearance. At parting from the friendly 
commandant, he told me, that, with these men as my guards, 1 
might consider myself as safe on the other side of theTurkish lines, 
as in the fort of Goumri ; they being too well known all over the 
country we were to pass through, to admit of any apprehension 
on our side. 1 might calculate on their making all fly before them, 
unless opposed by very superior numbers ; and that the officer 
did not think probable in the present case; for, though both the 
remains of Anni and the neighbouring districts bore a very bad 
reputation, as the haunts of banditti, yet their depredations 
had lately been made in such inconsiderable bodies, they might 
rather be expected to hide themselves from our sight, than to 
rush out to attack us. 

We set forth. The cold was at 12 degrees of Reaumur ; but the 
animation of my pursuit was, perhaps, a warmer defence than the 
bourkas of my companions ; and riding along the wide valley 
to the south, towards the opposite frontier, kept the chain of 
hills, with their cloud-capped Alleguz, to my left. About five 
wersts onward, we passed the Arpatchai, and so entered the 
Turkish lines. This river rises not far from Kars, and falls into 
the Araxes near Hadjy-baramloo; marking, there, the Persian 
and Turkish frontier to the westward. The boundary once 
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crossed, we pricked on at a pretty round pace, and soon reached 
a Turkish village, whose situation was rendered picturesque by 
the tower-crowned heights in its neighbourhood. These, like 
those in Georgia, were the remains of ancient strongholds, and 
of religious buildings erected, in old times, by the Christian 
sovereigns of the country. At this point the valley narrowed 
considerably; and, as we proceeded, I observed more ruins. 
They were towers also ; and, probably, had belonged to a chain 
of posts, formerly established, to close the pass. A few 
wersts farther, we forded the Kars, a stream which afterwards 
takes the name of Arpatchai; here it is neither wide nor deep ; 
but on its approach to the monastery of Kotchivan, it is joined 
bv another little river, called the Akhoor, and become bv 
the union a considerable body of waters, takes a course through 
several fine valleys, till it pours its tributary urn into the Araxcs, 
long before that river reaches the plain of Ararat. 

The mountains, on all sides of us, appeared of a rounded form ; 
not a rock even, nor a single tree, broke the smooth surface of 
the snow, nor interrupted the regularly-flowing lines of the 
hills. We passed, however, through a very close ravine, where 
we found rock enough in our path, and had to ascend a rough 
and steep side of a mountain. During our course over it, we 
came to the ruins of a deserted village ; a sight to which my 
attendants seemed, in all ways, to be perfectly familiar. But 
such ruins, thanks to civilization, are almost as strange to a 
European’s eye, as discordant to his taste. The tale they tell, is 
of too unqualified a misery, to give any pleasing feeling of interest, 
while passing their trampled remains. The delapidations of 
time or of war, on great cities, or on buildings of national conse¬ 
quence, derive grandeur from the magnitude, and not unfrequently 
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from the obscurity of the events which had occasioned their decay; 
events, which assailing generally, do not strike so deeply on indi¬ 
vidual happiness. But, in the ruins of a poor little village, we 
see nothing but poverty robbed of its pittance; murder bursting 
the doors of the hovel; and the defenceless inmates put to death, 
or turned out on the waste to perish. Such was the spectacle 
these silent and bare walls conjured up ; and I gladly passed on 
from so sad a memento of human ruthlessness and misery. 

On rising the hill, we entered a wide upland valley, across 
which we took a westward line, while my baggage-horses pur¬ 
sued their way in another direction to the monastery of Kotchivan, 
where we were to quarter for the night. When I made this 
division, my escort told me we had then about ten wersts to ride 
before we should arrive at Anni. The day was far advanced, 
and being eager to reach the place time enough to allow some 
hours of examination, we set off at a very rapid pace. The 
road was exceedingly rough, over low hills, where often a track 
was scarcely visible ; but at length the towers of the ancient city 
appeared at the extremity of an uneven plain, spreading to a 
vast extent along the horizon. Impatient, I spurred on ; and, at 
a nearer view, found its southern and eastern faces protected by a 
deep and impassable ravine, through which flows the Arpatchai. 
The western and northern fronts have been defended by a 
double range of high walls and towers of the finest masonry. 
Three great entrances present themselves to the north. Over 
the center gate was sculptured a leopard or lion-passant; and 
near it, on the flanking towers, several large crosses were carved 
in the stone, and richly decorated with exquisite fretwork. 
On entering the city, I found the whole surface of the ground 
covered with hewn stones, broken capitals, columns, shattered, 
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but highly ornamented friezes ; and other remains of ancient 
magnificence. Several churches, still existing in different parts 
of the place, retain something more than ruins of their former 
dignity ; but they are as solitary as all the other structures, on 
which time and devastation have left more heavy strokes. In 
the western extremity of this great town, in which no living 
beings, except ourselves, seemed breathing, we saw the palace, 
once of the kings of Armenia ; and it is a building worthy 
the fame of this old capital. Its length stretches nearly the 
whole breadth, between the walls of the city on one side, and 
the ravine on the other. Indeed, it seems a town in itself; 
and so superbly decorated within and without, that no description 
can give an adequate idea of the variety and richness of the highly 
wrought carvings on the stone, which are all over the building; or 
of the finely-executed mosaic patterns, which beautify the floors 
of its countless halls. Near the centre of the city, rise two 
enormous octagon towers of an immense height, surmounted by 
turrets. They command all around them, even to the citadel, 
which stands to the south-west on a high rock, and at the edge 
of a precipice. The farther I went, and the closer I examined 
the remains of this vast capital, the greater was my admiration 
of its firm and finished masonry. In short, the masterly work¬ 
manship of the capitals of pillars, the nice carvings of the intricate 
ornaments, and arabesque friezes, surpassed any thing of the kind 
I had ever seen, whether abroad, or in the most celebrated cathe¬ 
drals of England. I particularly observed a religious edifice, of less 
dimensions than some of the others, but of exquisite architecture. 
It stood very near the octagon towers ; and its high arched roof 
was a beautiful specimen of mosaic work, enriched with borders 
of the pure Etruscan, formed in red, black, and yellow stone. 
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The pillars, and all ornamental parts of the building, were as 
sharp and fresh, as if but the erection of yesterday. Indeed, 
every where, time seemed to have dealt more mercifully with 
this city, than the hand of man. War had broken down its 
bulwarks; made its palaces, churches, and dwelling places, 
tenantless ; and, in a thousand ways, left its desolating marks. 
But where time alone might be expected to act, or with its 
destroying auxiliaries, the influences of weather, there we found 
few symptoms of decay. Fine, and even brilliant mosaic, exe¬ 
cuted with more or less precision, spreads itself over the city; 
and, in general, the form of the cross appears to be the root 
whence all the various patterns spring. Houses, churches, 
towers, embattled walls, every structure, high or low, partake 
the prevailing taste *; and, on all, we see the holy insignia carved, 
large or small, in black stone. Besides these emblems, I found 
long inscriptions, cut in the old Armenian character, over the 
principal entrances of the churches; and some of them I 
should have transmitted to paper, had not the evening been 
drawing on, and with it a cold so intense as to disable me from 
holding my pencil. But, had it been otherwise, the impatience 
of my escort to be gone, would not have allowed me to trace a 
line. Notwithstanding their numbers, and their courage, it was 
probable that, under dusk, they might be surprised by a greater 
force, of equal determination; banditti, issuing from the 
dark and tomb-like heaps of the city, where, in the daylight, 
appeared only sileirce and desolation. The disposition of many 
of the ruins, by their closeness and gloom, rendered them apt 
places for the lurking-holes of these sanguinary freebooters ; 
like most Asiatic cities, the streets appearing to have been not 
more than from twelve to fourteen feet wide. The generality of 
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the houses along these narrow, but widely scattered lines, were 
divided into a variety of small apartments, which are easily traced 
in the divisions of the roofless walls. As I passed by them, 
and over the almost formless masses of yet more extensive ruins, 
I could not but think of the interesting stores of antiquity, 
which might be lying hid beneath those mighty fragments of 
columns, walls, and heaps of stones. Even a few days’ gathering 
on the surface, would furnish a traveller, (could it be attempted 
with any degree of security,) with very fine specimens of the 
most beautiful ornaments of architecture. The military power 
of the city, as far as fortifications could render it formidable, 
must have been very great; for the ravine which I mentioned 
before, as one means of defence, was additionally strengthened 
with walls, and towers of different heights. The remains of a 
noble stone bridge are yet visible over the river which flows at 
the bottom of the ravine. When the sun had quite sunk behind 
the mountains, it was no time to linger longer in such a place; 
and, with infinite regret, I obeyed the summons of my guides, 
and took a last look of the majestic relics of Anni, lying, a vast 
solitude, on the grey and wintry plain ; for no living creature 
appeared, even as a single looker-out, from the murderous bands 
reported to infest the city. 

The monastery, which was to be our night’s lodging, stood five 
miles to the eastward ; and, to that point, now a bitterly blowing 
one, we turned our faces. As we rode along, I observed low 
foundations of old walls, and other buildings, stretching to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. At one part, two small churches were yet standing, of 
the same character with those in Anni; and on another spot, I 
observed a couple of prodigious-sized pedestals, supporting 
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square blocks of stone, which were covered with Armenian 
inscriptions. These pedestals, and the materials with which 
the ancient capital was built, have all been dug from immense 
quarries in the vicinity of Kotchivan. They consist of a beau¬ 
tiful kind of rock, which bears the three colours described before 
as forming the walls and ornamental architecture of Anni. It 
is very close-grained, and susceptible of being cut into the most 
delicate combinations without difficulty or splintering, till it is 
exposed to the air; and then, while it becomes too hard for 
such work, it acquires a solidity and a surface which resists 
every destroying effect from the changes of the weather. 

Before we reached the convent, night had quite overtaken us ; 
but, dark as it was, I yet discerned much of the interesting 
scenery of the road ; and amongst the rest, a high octagon 
watch-tower, resembling the two I had seen in Anni. It stood 
on a height, close to the pathway of the defile through which we 
were to pass to the monastery. When arrived, its venerable 
gates opened on no rusted hinge. I found my baggage-horses, 
with their attendants, had been comfortably housed some hours; 
and the holy brotherhood welcomed the master, and his train 
of no very promising aspects, with the most cordial hospitality. 
Besides these attentions from my Christian brethren, the 
Turkish chief of the village honoured me with a visit. 

As soon as morning dawned through the little window of my 
cell, I was a-stir again ; and, going out amongst my people, with 
difficulty got those of my escort together. That achieved, I 
bade farewell to my pious hosts, with sentiments of gratitude, 
not to them only, for the services I had received, but to the 
spirit of a religion which makes those establishments, whenever 
needful, in all lands, the refuge of the traveller. We find these 
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hospitable convents in almost every country of Christian Europe; 
amongst forests, mountains, and all lonely places where tem¬ 
porary asylums might be necessary ; and here, amid the savage 
hordes of infidel Asia, still the same sacred roof is extended to 
shelter and to succour the way-faring stranger. The numerous 
public inns to be found almost every where in protestant coun¬ 
tries, supersede there the necessity of these religious hospices . 

It was nine o’clock before I was able to start ; and in taking 
our course through the glen of the monastery, I was struck with 
the romantic situation of its secluded towers. It stands on the 
sloping side of a deep valley, or rather chasm, at the bottom of 
which dashes the river Akhoor ; the rocks in its channel, and 
the rapidity of the stream, occasioning such a violence in the 
current as to give it the effect of a water-fall. The village of 
Ivotchivan is near the monastery ; and its low-roofed cottages 
form picturesque groups under the other’s loftier walls. Their 
architecture is of the same style and period as the churches in 
Anni ; and it is curious to observe, that though its palaces are 
sunk in the dust, or abandoned by their conquerors, a remnant 
of the faith of its ancient kings still exists where it was planted. 
According to our present route, we crossed the Akhoor near a 
spot where a boiling spring issues from the ground, accompanied 
by volumes of steam. They wreathed about like white clouds 
through the thin and clear air of so cold a morning; the frost 
being at 14 degrees of lleaumur, when we left the monastery. In 
passing this river, we entered the Persian lines. We then kept 
along its northern bank, which soon curved to the south-east; 
conducting us by an abrupt ascent, to a part of the mountain- 
valley we had left the day before ; and, on looking to the north¬ 
west, I again saw the old capital of Armenia, with its magnificent 
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boundary of mountains. They are connected with the range of 
Alleguz; and stretched away, in noble forms, to the end of the 
boldly undulating line, where we find that towering fountain of 
many floods. 

Our road continued south-east, over trackless snows, through 
narrow glens, and occasionally over low hills, without a tree or 
shrub. Having travelled in this way for fifteen wersts, we ar¬ 
rived at the vicinity of another ancient city called Talys, and as 
totally deserted of all appearance of inhabitants as we had found 
its former capital. I did not go out of the road to view it par¬ 
ticularly ; but from the distance we were at, I could distinguish 
too very large churches, the remains of houses, and other build¬ 
ings, and a great extent of walls. At the same time, I first 
beheld the double-head of Ararat. From the elevation of the 
spot where I stood, and the numerous mountains, though inferior 
to it, which obstructed my view, its appearance did not strike 
me in the way I had expected. But the true effect, like that on 
my perfect sight of the Caucasus, after a similar disappointment, 
was only postponed. 

Proceeding south-east for nearly forty wersts, at the extre¬ 
mity of a very long valley, we arrived at the ruins of a caravan¬ 
sary, where we halted an hour to rest our horses. At this place, 
a pleasant change presented itself, both in the face of nature 
and the state of the atmosphere. The universality of the snow 
had been gradually disappearing during our last day’s journey ; 
and the unincumbered heights began to shoot out a little grass. 
Here the opening of the valley shewed still less of white, and 
more of green ; and the air, though cold, had something of a 
spring-like elasticity; a no unnecessary cordial to the traveller 
who reaches this point, from the cheerless tract we had just 
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passed over. In fact, during our whole march from the valley 
of Kotchivan till we arrived at the caravansary, we had seen 
neither man nor beast out of our own little band; and the dead 
aspect of all objects around, assisted the impression of our being 
in some vast depopulated wilderness. Comparing the tenantless 
vestiges, every where scattered over the country, of a former 
numerous people, with the present utter solitariness of every 
place, I could not but feel it the most dreary way I had ever 
passed over. The wildest steppes of Russia were nothing to its 
desolation. Those desarts are yet to be taken into the use of 
man ; but these have been rifled from him, and, from populous 
countries, have become desarts. Almost the whole of the tract 
I had just travelled, was of this painful description ; proofs 
standing every where, of a once flourishing people, now swept 
from the face of the earth ; the remains of great cities, of towns, 
of villages, all over the plains and valleys ; with the lines of their 
wide communication, marked by numerous watch-towers, still 
existing on the spots whence they had dispensed protection. All 
this was reduced, as we now see it, by the overwhelming irrup¬ 
tions of the Tatars; which, literally, passed as “ the besom of 
destruction'* over the whole country. This calamity fell 
upon it nearly five hundred years ago; when Anni, and the 
other cities, were sacked and devasted, the towns and villages 

o 

trampled under foot, and the inhabitants either murdered or 
torn from their homes. Some dispersed into Turkey; others 
fled across the Caucasus, and, establishing themselves on the 
Don, founded the present city of Nackchivan. A succession of 
disastrous circumstances, tended to annihilate the small remains 
of the ancient people, which had been left in its huts and caves. 
All was then abandoned to the waste; and, until the Russians 
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drive the Turks further to the south and west, and extend their 
empire to the foot of Ararat, these districts, being little better 
than a border-land, or a high-road through which the several 
Asiatic powers pass in open war, or marauding hostility, it must 
continue the resort of banditti, and a frightful wilderness. 

On leaving our halting-place, a fuller view of the great plain 
of Ararat gradually expanded before us, and the mountain itself 
began to tower in all its majesty to the very canopy of heaven. 
It bore south-east from the line of our caravansary. We now 
took a descending position, due east, over a stoney and difficult 
road; which carried us, for more than ten wersts, through several 
close and rocky defiles, and over as many frozen streams, till 
we reached a small Mahometan village on the side of the Moss- 
chian hills. We halted there for the night; and, for the first 
time, I slept under the roof of a Mussulman. My goodly escort 
had already made themselves acquainted with the substance of 
the honest people; for, in our way to the village, some of 
them spied a flock of sheep, with their shepherd, at a little dis¬ 
tance on the plain, and, starting away, scoured off immediately 
towards them. Not guessing their intentions, I supposed they 
were aware of the approach of some hostile band,and were 
charging to meet them. My surprise, therefore, was rather 
excited, when I saw them plunge into the mass of the flock, the 
shepherd run for his life, and in a few minutes the troop return 
with their spoil ; two or three sheep, with their throats cut, 
which were soon skinned, dressed, and eaten. This was nothing 
more, in their opinions, than a mere exercise of their horses ; 
a chappow, (or foray,) as much their right as the air they breathe; 
and as little to be complained against by the owner of the sheep, 
as the gathering of a few turnips, in a neighbour’s field, might 
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be by some of us; though it, certainly, was something new to 
an Englishman of the 19th century, to find himself thus at the 
head of a band with such habits. 

On the morning of the 17th November (O. S.), we left our 
hospitable Mussulmans : for, whether they were so inclined, or 
over-awed by the fierce looks and glittering arms of my attendants, 
I will not pretend to say, but I had no reason to complain of 
their want of civility. We set forth over a road as bad as that 
of the day before, in a direction south-east, and gradually 
descending from a great height, through a very extended sloping 
country, towards the immense plain of Ararat. In our way we 
passed the relics of a considerable town, called Talish. A little 
farther, we saw the ruins of what had been a fine caravansary, 
on the side of a mountain stream ; and, from amidst the moul¬ 
dering walls, we observed a few half-starved wretches creeping to 
the air, as if that were their only aliment. Indeed, sterility seemed 
to have been the curse of this immediate spot. Not a trace 
of verdure was discoverable on the ground; all parts were covered 
with volcanic stones, or rather masses of cinders, as if thrown 
from an iron-forge, black, heavy, and honey-combed. Lower 
down, upon this long declivity, rises a mound of earth and rock, 
which, in any neighbourhood but that of Ararat, would be called 
a mountain. Here, it appears scarcely a hill. Its form and 
substance are evidently those of an extinguished volcano ; but 
in what ages it has been at work, we have not means to guess; 
no authors of established verity, ancient or modern, having said 
one word of any known volcanic eruption in the regions of 
Ararat. Besides the cinders above-mentioned, I observed in 
several places, during our downward march, large portions of' 
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rock, of a soft red stone, bearing likewise the marks of cal¬ 
cination. 

As the vale opened beneath us in our descent, my whole atten¬ 
tion became absorbed in the view before me. A vast plain, 
peopled with countless villages; the towers and spires of the 
churches of Eitch-mai-adzen, arising from amidst them ; the glit¬ 
tering waters of the Araxes, flowing through the fresh green of 
the vale ; and the subordinate range of mountains skirting the 
base of the awful monument of the antediluvian world. It seemed 
to stand, a stupendous link in the history of man, uniting the two 
races of men before and after the flood. But it was not until 
we had arrived upon the flat plain, that I beheld Ararat in all 
its amplitude of grandeur. From the spot on which I stood, 
it appeared as if the hugest mountains of the world, had been 
piled upon each other to form this one sublime immensity of 
earth, and rock, and snow. The icy peaks of its double heads 
rose majestically into the clear and cloudless heavens; the 
sun blazed bright upon them ; and the reflection sent forth a 
dazzling radiance, equal to other suns. This point of the view 
united the utmost grandeur of plain and height. But the 
feelings I experienced, while looking on the mountain, are 
hardly to be described. My eye, not able to rest for any length 
of time upon the blinding glory of its summits, wandered down 
the apparently interminable sides, till I could no longer trace 
their vast lines in the mists of the horizon ; when an irrepres¬ 
sible impulse, immediately carrying my eye upwards again, 
refixed my gaze upon the awful glare of Ararat; and this 
bewildered sensibility of sight being answered by a similar feel¬ 
ing in the mind, for some moments I was lost in a strange 
suspension of the powers of thought. 
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Agridagh is the name given to this sublime mountain by the 
Turks ; and the Armenians call it Macis : but all unite in rever¬ 
ing it as the haven of the great ship which preserved the father 
of mankind from the waters of the deluge. The height of 
Ararat, has never yet been measured with any satisfactory 
degree of accuracy ; though Captain Monteith, of the Madras 
Engineers, has gone nearer to the mark, perhaps, than any 
other traveller. The following are the results of several trigo- 
nomical observations, which he made at Erivan, and was so kind 
as to communicate to me. From that place, to the highest 
point of the loftiest head, he found fifty-two thousand yards ; 
and from the same spot, to the minor head, fifty-five thousand 
yards. This head (which is distinguished by the appellation, 
Little Ararat, while the higher part is called Great Ararat) is 
distant from the other, from peak to peak, twelve thousand 
yards. Little Ararat bearing from Great Ararat, S. 60 E. 
Great Ararat bears from the monastery of Eitch-mai-adzen, 
S. 5 W. ; and Little Ararat, S. 6 E. 

These inaccessible summits have never been trodden by the 
foot of man since the days of Noah, if even then ; for my idea 
is, that the ark rested in the space between these heads, and not 
on the top of either. Various attempts have been made, in 
different ages, to ascend these tremendous mountain-pyramids, 
but in vain. Their form, snows, and glaciers, are insurmount¬ 
able obstacles: the distance being so great, from the commence¬ 
ment of the icy region, to the highest points, cold alone would 
be the destruction of any person who should have the hardihood to 
persevere. On viewing mount Ararat from the northern side of 
the plain, its two heads are separated by a wide cleft, or rather 
glen, in the body of the mountain. The rocky side of the 
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greater head runs almost perpendicularly down to the north-east, 
while the lesser head rises from the sloping bosom of the cleft, 
in a perfectly conical shape. Both heads are covered with snow. 
The form of the greater is similar to the less, only broader and 
rounder at the top; and shows, to the north-west, a broken and 
abrupt front; opening, about half-way down, into a stupendous 
chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiarly black. At that part of the 
mountain, the hollow of the chasm receives an interruption from 
the projections of minor mountains, which start from the sides 
of Ararat, like branches from the root of a tree, and run along 
in undulating progression, till lost in the distant vapours of the 
plain. 

The dark ehasm which I have mentioned as being in the side 
of the great head of the mountain, is supposed, by some 
travellers, to have been the exhausted crater of Ararat. Dr. 
Beniggs even affirms it, by stating, that, in the year 1783, 
during certain days in the month of January and February, an 
eruption took place in that mountain ; and he suggests the pro¬ 
bability of the burning ashes, ejected thence at that time, reaching 
to the southern side of the Caucasus, (a distance, in a direct line, 
of two hundred and twenty wersts ;) and so depositing the 
volcanic productions which are found there. The reason he 
gives for this latter supposition is, that the trapp seen there did 
not originate in those mountains, and must, consequently, have 
been sent thither by k volcanic explosions elsewhere. And that 
this elsewhere, which he concludes to be Ararat, may have been 
that mountain, I do not pretend to dispute; but those events 
must have taken place many centuries ago, even before history 
took note of the spot ; for, since that period, we have no 
intimation whatever, of any part of Ararat having been seen in 
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a burning state. This part of Asia was well known to the 
ancient historians, from being the seat of certain wars they 
describe; and it cannot be supposed, that had so conspicuous a 
mountain been often, or ever (within the knowledge of man), 
in a state of volcanic eruption, we should not have heard of it, 
from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, or others ; but on the contrary, 
all these writers are silent on such a subject with regard to 
Ararat; while every one who wrote in the vicinities of Etna, 
or of Vesuvius, had something to say of the thunders and molten 
fires of those mountains. That there are volcanic remains, to 
a vast extent, around Ararat, every person who visits its neigh¬ 
bourhood must testify; and, giving credit to Doctor Renigg’s 
assertion, that an explosion of the mountain had happened in his 
time, I determined to support so interesting a fact, with the 
evidence of every observation on my part, when I should reach 
the spot. But on arriving at the monastery of Eitch-mai-adzen, 
where my remarks must chiefly be made, and discoursing with 
the fathers on the idea of Ararat having been a volcano, I found 
that a register of the general appearances of the mountain, had 
been regularly kept by their predecessors and themselves, for 
upwards of eight hundred years; and that nothing of an erup¬ 
tion, or any thing tending to such an event, was to be found in 
any one of those notices. When I spoke of an explosion of the 
mountain having taken place in the year 1783, and which had 
been made known to Europe, by a traveller declaring himself 
to have been an eye-witness, they were all in surprise ; and, 
besides the written documents to the contrary, I was assured by 
several of the holy brethren, who had been resident in the plain 
for upwards of forty years, that during the whole of that period 
they had never seen even a smoke from the mountain. There- 
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fore, how the author in question fell into so very erroneous a 
mis-statement, I can form no guess. 

1 had reached the monastery, about three o’clock, P. M., it 
being about twenty wersts from our Turkish lodging of the 
nio-ht before. Having had letters for the Patriarch, from the 
Armenian bishop at Tiflis, I was prepared for a polite reception; 
but that I received was the kindest possible. From the mo¬ 
ment of my entering the walls, I ceased to be a stranger, and 
might have commanded, as in my own home, had orders from 
myself been necessary for the comfortable adjustment of my 
party. But every thing was anticipated ; and I had only to 
enjoy my own good quarters, after a fatiguing march of eight 
days ; with the additional zest, afforded by the society of the intel- 
lioent, and amiable brotherhood of the Three Churches : Eitch- 
mai-adzen, or Utchkilissia, which latter appellation means the 
Three Churches, being the names of this extensive establishment. 

The patriarch Epheme is a venerable man, about seventy 
years of age ; but unimpaired health, and a serene countenance, 
give him a much younger appearance. He has a high reput¬ 
ation for learning and piety; and enhances the value of both, by 
much of the useful sort of knowledge which can only be gained in 
the world at large. He has travelled over the chief countries of 
Asia; and passed some time at Calcutta, during the government 
of Earl Cornwallis. The situation he fills, is that of head over 
all the religious institutions of the Armenian church, in whatever 
parts of the globe they may be found. He is elected by a con¬ 
vocation of monks from the different monasteries: their assem¬ 
bly is called the Synod of Cardinals; and they select the 
demanded patriarch, from amongst the most venerated bishops 
of the church, fie holds this supreme dignity, till death, the 
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intrigues of envy, or his own misconduct, displaces him: the 
two latter modes of translation, I trust, seldom happen. The 
monastery of Eitch-mai-adzen was founded, A. D. 304., by 
St. Gregory, as, likewise, were the churches in its vicinity. But 
the monastery, in particular, was established on the very spot, 
where, it is said, he had a vision of our Saviour’s presence, and 
held with him a divine discourse. The excited zeal of the saint, 
in consequence, extended the knowledge of Christianity all over 
Armenia ; and as guardian of its numerous churches, he soon 
became a sort of episcopal sovereign. Eitch-mai-adzen is now 
the sole habitable remains of an enormous city, called Valarsapat, 
which, in old times, surrounded this great metropolitan establish¬ 
ment, for many miles. Vestiges of its magnitude may yet be 
traced in various spots, at a considerable distance from the con¬ 
vent, and particularly towards the north-east ; but round its 
immediate walls, a few low mud-houses are all the neighbour¬ 
hood we find ; and they are the residences of a little remnant of 
poor Armenian Christians, who, under the protection of the 
holy towers, or, more likely, that of their own unpretending 
appearance, live a life of humble industry and content. Their 
children are educated in a school established by the church, and 
attended bv one of the order. 

The morning after my arrival, His Eminence the Patriarch 
ordered his secretary to attend me to see the cathedral, which 
has been accurately described by Chardin. The architecture 
is of a rude character, when compared with even the roughest 
styles of Gothic churches that may be seen in England. A 
three-arched gateway, surmounted by a heavy and pointed 
tower, leads to the main door. Much labour, in the shape of 
fretted and carved ornaments, in a bad taste, has been wasted on 
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this ponderous vestibule, which is evidently of a later date than 
the cathedral itself. On entering the sacred building, I found 
it exceedingly dark and gloomy; with ill-drawn, and worse- 
coloured, legends of saints painted on the walls ; black transcripts 
of devout Armenian sentences ; and dingy fresco, in imitation 
of arabesque decorations : all adding to the gloom, without in¬ 
creasing the solemnity. 

The altar still blazed with gold and jewels ; although, some 
twenty years ago, great part of its riches was purloined by one 
of the brethren ; whose previous misconduct, in other respects, 
had been charitably borne with for some time, under the hope 
of penitence and amendment; but he completed his train of 
errors by the crimes of murder and sacrilege. Finding it neces¬ 
sary to remove out of his way more than one individual, before 
he could get possession of the treasure in the sacristy, he did it 
by poison ; and having accomplished his object, the holy vessels 
were secretly dispatched to Astrachan, and sold. But the theft 
and the perpetrator being immediately discovered, he was con¬ 
signed to a punishment, worthy the wisdom and mercy of his 
judges : to be immured for life in a solitary cell. If ever repent¬ 
ance be to visit a hardened wretch, it certainly must be in such 
a situation; where, for years, he has no other companion than 
his own conscience, and the recollections of a religion he had so 
obstinately despised. This man is now very old ; and was still 
alive in his confinement when I was at the monastery. The 
holy relics, being no longer profitable merchandise, remained 
untouched; and they exist much in the same state as when 
Chardin described them : he gives the catalogue so minutely, I 
need not repeat it here ; and shall notice two or three only of 
the most celebrated. The stone on which Saint Gregory sat, or. 
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perhaps, more properly slept, during his celestial vision ; and the 
spear-head, with which the soldier pierced the side of our Lord. 
The known antiquity of this weapon renders it an object of 
some interest, without any reference to its alleged sanctity; for 
were there no other reasons against the latter pretension, the 
total improbability, would be sufficient, of the early Christians 
finding any consolation in collecting from the murderers of their 
Divine Master, the instruments of his sufferings ; and if the dis¬ 
ciples did not appropriate these reputed relics at that time, in 
the natural course of disuse and change they would be cast aside, 
and no more heard of. Yet old authors having affixed historical, 
as well as ideal, legends, to these things; and some of them 
being yet preserved, even through the course of so many cen¬ 
turies, we cannot but feel interest in their curious details, and 
the associations connected with them. For however false may 
be the pretensions of certain pieces of wood, to having been the 
cross of Calvary ; or of the crown of thorns, or the spear-head, to 
their similar assumptions ; still, when we look on them, we know 
them to have been the very supposed-relics, which were the 
objects of veneration to a train of heroes, and elevated on 
standards, were often carried before the greatest characters of 
the crusades, as the insignia of their faith and promised vic¬ 
tories. But with regard to the identity of the spear of Pilate’s 
soldier, these ancient writers are not at all agreed; for they give 
us notice of a weapon, claiming that distinction, being in two, if 
not in three places, at the same time. In the eleventh century, 
they tell us, the real spear-head was dug up at Antioch; and, 
after gaining a memorable battle before that city, for the re¬ 
nowned Raymond of Thoulouse, remained in the possession of 
that hero. Two hundred years after, we hear of another spear- 
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head, which had been for ages in the possession of the emperors 
of Constantinople, and was sold by Baldwin II. as the true weiv- 
pon to St. Louis, and so dispatched to France. But to our 
further astonishment, though such a relic was actually sent, 
and seen at Paris, another author virtually denies the facts, by 
asserting the presence of the holy spear at Constantinople, after 
the period of its alleged journey to the west. Besides the 
testimony of graver writers on these mysterious subjects, Sir 
John Maundeville may not be a very improper authority to 
quote in the case of a legend; and in his right-wonderful 
account of his Asiatic Travels, between the years 1322 and 
1371, he speaks of the holy spear being in France in his time, 
in these words : — 

“ A partie of the crowne of oure lord, where-with lie was 
crowned, and one of the nayles, and the spere-head, and many 
other relikes, be in France, in the kinges chapelle. For a king 
of France boughte theise relikes sometyme of the Jewes, to 
whom the Emperour Baldwin had leyde hem to wedde, for a 
grete summe of sylore.” But he adds, in another page,— 
« And the spere schaft bathe the Emperor of Almayne; but 
the heed is at Parys. And natheless, the Emperor of Constan- 
tynople scythe that he bathe the spere-heed; and I have often- 
tyme seen it, but it is grettere than that at Parys.” 

With regard to the spear-head that is preserved at Eitch- 
mai-adzen, I could gather little of the particulars of its descent 
from past times to the present; the persons who have it in 
charge being delicate of communicating on the subject with 
strangers ; but, as Armenia used to be included by the emperors 
of Constantinople, within the pale of their empire, it is not 
unlikely, that on the subversion of that state and capital by the 
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Turks, the holy deposits of its temples would be dispatched to 
the safe-keeping of the remoter walls of Eitch-mai-adzen. The 
spear-head which they show here, is very large, and has a 
Greek cross cut in its centre ; a testimony that may be received 
of its former lodging at Constantinople, but a direct contra¬ 
diction to the pretended evidence of its having belonged to a 
heathen soldier: so much for transmitted relics. But one is 
also produced, which might have been expected as the growth 
of the place itself. A fragment of the ark, which had havened 
in the mountain under whose shadow this venerable monastery 
has continued for so many centuries in perfect safety. The cir¬ 
cumstances which brought the relic into the possession of the 
fathers is thus related: — Many hundred years ago, a certain 
pious monk of the order undertook the hitherto unattempted 
task, of ascending to the top of the mountain, to find the 
remains of the sacred vessel, and to bring away some part of it, 
to receive a due shrine in the church at the foot of Ararat. 
But ere he had gone far over the snows of the last terrible 
regions of ice and cold, he fell asleep, and an angel appearing 
to him in a vision, told him, that beyond such a point no 
mortal, since the descent of Noah, was permitted to pass ; but 
that in reward to the singular piety of the convent, a heavenly 
messenger had been commanded to bring to this, its devout 
brother, a plank of the holy ship ; which at his awaking he 
would find at his side. When the monk arose, he found it 
was as the angel had said, and the remainder of the long story 
may easily be guessed at. 

Notwithstanding the time of the year, I found the weather at 
this place mild and delightful. Every object bore the appear¬ 
ance of spring, rather than of the approach of winter. The air 
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was clear, the sky cloudless; so that the whole panorama of 
mountains was visible; and with a beauty, and a splendour, 
which spread them in one part with the softest roseate hues, 
in others flooded them with gold, or hung over their aerial 
brows a glittering veil of silver. As the sun set, or the sun rose, 
all this mighty magic of ethereal colours, passed on or off in 
his train. But in the midst of every change, still Ararat stood 
alone, unparalleled in majesty, and robed in every light of 
heaven. Absolute winter does not take place here till January, 
and then it is not uncommon to have the cold from 16 to 18 
degrees of Reaumur. Little snow falls on the plain. The rainy 
season follows in the months of March and April, and imme¬ 
diately after, comes the summer, rich, balmy, and serene; the 
heat of which, though intense during some of its months, is never 
so oppressive as at Erivan. 

Here, for the first time, I saw a caravan of camels. They 
were crossing the plain, and their form and groups, with their 
bearded drivers, being so peculiar to Asia, completed the 
picture to my eye. There was nothing in view that could 
remind me of Europe, excepting the sublime mount itself, 
which recalled the scenes where I had first read of its existence, 
and imbibed a veneration for its name. The peasantry of the 
plain, use buffaloes for all the purposes of agriculture to which 
we apply the steer or the horse. They are of a larger species 
than those of Georgia, very patient of toil, and strong in its 
exercise. Towards sun-set, while I was standing in the gate of 
the monastery, I had an opportunity of observing the care that 
is taken of these useful animals, by being spectator to the 
operation of washing them. These purifications prevent a 
cutaneous disease, to which the creature when neglected is 
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very subject; the ablution, therefore, is frequently repeated 
during the hot weather; and the effects sufficiently prove how 
essential, even in brutes, cleanliness is to health. The cere¬ 
mony was performed in a running stream, in the midst of which 
the cattle were quietly standing, whilst two or three persons 
were throwing the water on them by means of hollow wooden 
shovels. When the animals were thoroughly wetted, each man 
took a good-sized rough stone in his hand, with which he and 
his companions scrubbed them in succession in every part of 
their bodies. The buffaloes seemed highly delighted with this 
part of the operation ; for they sniffed and snorted, and stood 
immoveable, as if made of marble. The skin, which relishes 
so well this rugged kind of currycomb, is something of the 
colour and texture of our black hogs, with rather more of the 
rough hide of the elephant. On the whole, they are a very 
hideous-looking animal, but perfectly tractable and obedient, 
excepting in hot weather when fording a river, and then the 
cool element is so grateful, they frequently stop in the midst, 
and nothing can move them for hours. Their strange appear¬ 
ance, when caparisoned to be ridden, and that of the wild 
shaggy figures of the natives who mount them, form a sort of 
savage troop, of an aspect perhaps more uncouth than 
terrible. It might recall the wild imagery of Spenser’s Faery 
Queene, when describing one of the “ beastlie” groups issuing 
from some enchanted forest in his allegorical tale. 

If I may judge of the general plenty on the plain of Ararat, 
by the hospitality myself and my party enjoyed within the walls 
of its monastery, every necessary of life is there in abundance ; 
even luxuries were not spared, during the three days I had the 
honour of passing with its patriarch ; and he told me, the 
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country around abounds in game, free to every man’s gun ; 
while the lake of Erivan (a fine expanse of water, not far 
distant to the north-east) furnishes them with excellent trout, 
carp, barbel, and other fish. 

After taking leave of my venerable host, and the friendly 
brethren of Eitch-mai-adzen, I turned my course due east, 
towards the province of Erivan, one of the most fertile districts 
of the Persian empire. My road lay over the plain, having a 
fine view of the windings of the Araxes on the right: Ararat 
bore due south; the lesser head south-east. For several wersts, 
the country continued rich and well-cultivated. At one part, 
we passed a small picturesque convent, an appendage to the 
patriarchal seat of Eitch-mai-adzen, and was there shown the 
gardens and vineyards, which supply the whole fraternity with 
fruits and wine. On setting forth, an ample store of the latter 
had been lodged on the backs of my cattle by the patriarch’s 
orders ; and, in consequence, so long as it lasted during my journey, 
I could not taste its refreshment without some grateful remem¬ 
brance of the fair and bounteous plains of Ararat. Turning 
our backs on all this verdure, and generous fare, we began 
an ascent, which gradually left all fertility behind us; tra¬ 
velling over an arid high country, covered with fragments 
of rocks and stones, of the same nature with those which had 
strewed the road in our descent to the plain. Here I could 
not but think, how much more would have been in character 
this rugged scene with my late wild escort, than the rural 
objects and occupations, amongst which I had seen them grouped 
at Eitch-mai-adzen. Such men would rather gather grapes at 
the point of their kanjar, or sickle corn with their swords, than 
sit down at the most sumptuous orderly board in Christendom. 
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Like our own keen huntsmen, no food is so sweet to their 
palate, as that which themselves have run down. Being within 
the Persian frontier, and having only twenty wersts to travel 
from the monastery to the capital of Erivan, I had dismissed 
these heroes at Eitch-mai-adzen ; not, however, without a due 
reward for their service, and a message of thanks to the Rus¬ 
sian commandant at Goumri. 

Proceeding with no other guard than my own personal 
servants, for in this immediate district banditti are now never 
heard of, I journeyed quietly on ; with nothing to disturb my 
attention, from observing the ever-changing effects of light and 
shade on the heights and depths of Ararat, (which mountain 
bore due south at our side,) as the day waned, and we drew 
towards Erivan. 

Erivan has been a province of Persia, ever since the conquests 
of Nadir Shah. It once formed a part of the kingdom of 
Armenia ; and, hence, its native inhabitants are commonly 
called Armenians. To the north, and to the eastward as far as 
Karadagh, it bounds the present line of frontier occupied by 
the Russians; and is governed by a Persian nobleman, having 
the title of Sardar, which means General. lie resides in the 
capital city, which bears the same name with the province. I 
arrived there just before sun-set, on the evening of November 
21st, (O. S.) It lies in latitude 40° 9' 30" ; and is situated in an 
angle of a great plain, at the foot of the Mossian hills. Like 
most of the ancient cities in this part of the world, its origin is 
obscured by the clouds of time. But in consequence of its 
proximity to Ararat, it shares the claims of others in the same 
vicinity, to having been founded by the antediluvian patriarch. 
Such may have been its high descent; but I am rather inclined 
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to give it a shorter pedigree, and to suppose from its present 
name, that it owes its dignity as a city to one of the Ar¬ 
menian kings, called Ervandus, who lived sixty-five years before 
the Christian era; and who in all probability gave his name 
to the province, and founded the city. The country possesses 
every natural beauty which a fine assemblage of mountain, vale, 
and water can bestow; and the town of Erivan shares all these 
advantages in an ample degree. The river Zengay, which flows 
originally from the great lake of the province, appears only a 
narrow, though rapid stream, near the city ; but after being 
augmented by several minor rivers, it occupies a more consider¬ 
able channel, and winds away in a south-east direction through 
a long rocky chasm ; whence it issues on the plain, and 
continues in a serpentine course till it joins the Araxes, nearly 
opposite to Ararat, and at about twenty miles from the town of 
Erivan. Another smaller river called the Querk-boolak, which 
also has its source in the great lake, runs thence to the north¬ 
east ; but on arriving at the city, it is soon totally lost, by being 
divided into numberless little canals, to supply the streets with 
water, to irrigate the surrounding gardens, and to fill any other 
office by which that element may be either used or wasted. 

The city of Erivan bears no exception to the other places of 
the same quality which I had visited in my way from Wlady 
Caucasus to this point; ruins mingle every where with the 
habitable parts of the town. It is of considerable extent; with 
open spaces, as well as the lost-ground of old mouldering 
buildings, within its modern circuit. Part of it covers the hill 
of Chool Mitchy, which was the particular site of the more 
ancient city ; and from its commanding one of the most ex¬ 
panded views of Ararat, from that spot I made the sketch 
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which will appear in my second volume. The fortress, described 
by Chardin, spreads over a great deal of ground. It is fortified 
in the mixed ancient and modern Asiatic manner, and has 
lately been strengthened by European engineers. But nothing 
can render it a station of importance ; since it is commanded 
on every side by hills, at scarcely six hundred yards distance. 
The front, to the north-west, is on the summit of a perpendicular 
rock seventy feet deep, at the foot of which Hows the Zengay ; 
forming by its waters a natural fosse, which in old times 
must have been a great protection. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of these bulwarks of nature, which so frequently 
present themselves around fortified places, in these precipitous 
countries ; — their vastness, simplicity, and impregnable ap¬ 
pearance, being far beyond the powers of man to imitate. 
Indeed, to any eye that does not look up to the superior heights 
which command the citadel of Erivan, the steepness of the huge 
battlement of rock on which it stands, would seem to set all 
impressions from without at defiance. The walls themselves, with 
their numerous towers, embrace a line of defence exceeding two 
thousand yards. Just beyond their limits on one side, a fine 
stone bridge crosses the river ; and, I cannot but say, it was the 
only object in the town that did not appear in a state of ruin 
or decay.. Erivan has so often changed its masters, and as often 
been the scene of devastation, plunder, and massacre, that we 
cannot be surprised to find its ancient magnificence reduced to 
poverty ; and the population it boasted before these sanguinary 
invasions, become a scanty, spiritless remnant. Indeed, so is 
its consequence fallen, we might rather consider it a mere 
frontier-fortress, than give it the pretensions annexed to the 
capital of a great province. I am told, the number of its 
present inhabitants does not exceed 15,000 persons. 
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Being curious to examine the very singular old tower, 
which Chardin took so much pains to describe, and to 
draw, I went to an Armenian monk, (to whose civilities I 
had been introduced by my kind friends at Eitch-mai-adzen,) 
to request his good offices in directing me to the spot He 
informed me, the foundation alone was all that now re¬ 
mained. Some years ago, the tower had been struck by 
lightning; and, being greatly damaged, it was pulled down and 
the materials appropriated to repairs in the town. In the 
course of our conversation, lie gave me much interesting inform¬ 
ation respecting the many fine monuments of antiquity which 
cover the plains and valleys of Ararat, to an immense extent 
around the base of that stupendous mountain. It is here in¬ 
deed, that we find ourselves touching the earliest ages of the 
world. The dates of some of our most ancient cities in Europe, 
appear but of yesterday, when compared with the ages which 
have passed over the mighty ruins, which still exist in these 
primeval countries. My intelligent informant told me, that 
Erivan was supposed to be about seventy worsts, (or forty-three 
miles,) from the foot of Ararat; and that the remains of many 
noble cities, some as old as Erivan, and others whose origins 
were beyond all trace, were scattered all along the banks of the 
Araxes. Amongst the number, he named the ruins of Ardashir, 
and Kara Kala; which are, the Artaxata, and Armavra of the 
Greek and Roman historians. Ardashir, or Artaxata, lies on 
the north-east side of the river, a short march on the way to 
Nachivan. While Kara Kala, or Armavra, at about fifty wersts 
west of Eitch-mai-adzen, spreads itself over the south-western 
bank; showing the remains of walls and towers of the finest 
masonry, and the ruins of a noble bridge. A few families, of 
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the poorest order of people, are now the sole occupants of this 
onee-famous city. The first of these interesting places, I deter¬ 
mined on visiting; as it did not lie far from the road I should 
take on leaving Erivan. The lake of the province, may also 
be regarded as a less perishable memorial of the celebrated times 
of antiquity; for we can hardly doubt that it is the Palus Lych- 
nites of Ptolemy. It now bears the name of the province, or is 
called the lake of Sevan. Its farthest, or north-western extre¬ 
mity, (whence issues the Zengay river,) lies about six wersts 
north-east of the town. Its circumference is within thirty 
miles, the banks of the lake being almost entirely surrounded 
by mountains, which shelve down into the vast rocky basin that 
contains it. The waters are clear, with a peculiarly blue cast; 
are extremely heavy, and abound in several varieties of fine fish. 
At the northern end of the lake, a small romantic island is seen 
not far from the shore. It is surmounted with a venerable old 
building, the residence of twenty monks of the Armenian 
church. 

Erivan being the first place of authority, at which I had 
arrived since I passed the frontiers into Persian jurisdiction ; 
and, as I had dispatched my Goumri escort on finding myself 
beyond the Turkish lines; it was necessary I should apply to the 
governor of this province, for the usual facilities in undertaking 
a journey to Tabreez. With this view, soon after my arrival I 
sent to the Sardar, to know at what time I might have the 
honour of waiting upon him. The following morning was 
named; and I did not fail at the appointed hour. A person 
was sent to conduct me ; and mounting my horse, I followed 
my guide through a variety of narrow wretched streets, till we 
arrived at the fortress; where, on passing the gates, I saw no 
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appearance of a guard, nor of any thing indicating a garrison. 
The embrasures in the bastions, which flanked a double entrance, 
were filled up with straw. My conductor then led me through 
several bye-alleys to the quarter which I understood was the 
governor’s palace. I dismounted at the entrance, and was 
ushered along two square courts ; whence, passing through a very 
small door-way, I ascended a few ruinous steps, crowded with 
natives, whose dingy aspects agreed better with the dilapidated 
state of the mansion, than with the rank of its present resident. 
One of these men raised a curtain with his hand, under which, 
it was intimated I must pass ; and, having done so, I found myself 
in the presence of the Sardar. 

He was seated on a carpet, close to a window at the upper end 
of the room. Opposite to him, sat his brother, a Persian Khan. 
A chair had been prepared lor me; and after pronouncing the 
usual salutation of Hoclie omecll , or welcome, the Sardar made 
a sign to me to sit down. Several minutes elapsed before the 
person made his appearance who was to act as an interpreter; 
and, meanwhile, I had leisure to observe my host. He seemed 
to be about seventy ; with a sensible, and energetic countenance; 
and a frame, sufficiently strong and vigorous, to promise active 
service for many years to come. His eye is vivid and quick, 
his complexion sallow, and his beard large, though not long, 
kept perfectly black; which ungrisled hue, and comparative 
shortness, tend not a little to the preservation of the look of 
prime manhood. A hoary, and lengthened beard, while it 
stamps age with a peculiar air of grave dignity, also gives im¬ 
pressions of the decay of manly vigour. Put years appear to 
have failed in abstracting any thing from the mind or body of 
the Sardar. His character for enterprise, and steady bravery, is 
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well-known. During the different wars, of late, between Persia 
and Russia, he has repeatedly manifested his powers as an able 
general; and, indeed, it is partly owing to his conduct, that the 
Great King’s territories were not bounded, by his northern 
adversary, too far within the line of the Araxes. While reflect¬ 
ing on the character of the man that was before me, so varied 
in its features, and powerful in all, I sometimes turned my eyes, 
from our rather awkward silent gaze at each other, towards the 
window, and found fresh subjects for meditation in the objects it 
presented. Beneath, was the dreadful ditch of punishment, the 
Tarpcian rock of Erivan ! beyond, the luxuriant gardens of the 
Sardar, with their summer-house; and, over them, towered the 
magnificent heights, which might either over-awe, or protect his 
government. 

When the interpreter arrived, I found the medium language 
was to be Russian, as the linguist could speak only that 
and his own. And, through this channel, I soon made known 
to the Sardar, the object of my visit; and received from him 
every gratifying assurance in his power. He promised to send 
me a mehmandar immediately, and to give orders for all faci¬ 
lities in my journey. This business being adjusted, we entered 
into general conversation ; which was borne, on his part, with 
considerable vivacity and acuteness. Military subjects appeared 
to have the greatest interest with him; and when I spoke of the 
fine troops of the Emperor Alexander, his face kindled, and he 
observed, they were not superior to the newly organised Persian 
troops at Azerbijan. The kalioun, or pipe for smoking, had 
been presented at my entrance; after which, tea, in small cups, 
was served ; then a second kalioun ; and that paid due honour 
to, I took my leave. 
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The Sardar’s government differs from most others in the 
empire, inasmuch as that he pays no revenue to the king: 
holding his station by a kind of military tenure ; being obliged, 
in times of war or disturbance, to furnish the royal army with a 
certain number of troops. To him is also entrusted the defence 
and security of the whole of the frontier within the limits of the 
province of Erivan, to be maintained solely at his own expense. 
In short, he might rather be styled the Prince of Erivan, than its 
mere delegated governor; for he is looked up to by the natives, 
with the homage of subjects ; and in his domestic arrangements 
he has assumed appendages which belong to royalty alone. His 
wives travel clothed in scarlet; a superb sort of raiment, not 
permitted in Persia to any women but those of the family of the 
King, or of his sons.' He has, also, the privilege of covering 
the baggage carried by his mules, with highly-ornamented cloths 
of blue or red, which are badges of royal equipage. His col¬ 
lected riches are immense; and he possesses landed property in 
many provinces, but particularly in that of Ghilan, where he 
owns several villages. The districts of the province of Erivan, 
over which he has unlimited sway, are, Gookchah, Sevan, 
Gurney, Aberan, Iverpay, Zirzadill, Sharagill, Sherroor, Ma- 
koo, Saut. Its length embraces a distance of nearly 200 miles ; 
its breadth, 100. In 1S14, a general census was taken of 
the people capable of bearing arms, which amounted to 
18,000. The revenue of the province is about 150,000 tomanns, 
and that does not include the receipts from the district of Makoo. 
A tomaun, which is the current gold coin of Persia, is of very 
pure metal, and in value may be equal to our half-guinea. 

I had hardly returned to my quarters, when the mehmandar 
arrived, who was to be the comptroller of my travelling household. 
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to as far as the limits of the Sardar’s power would allow obe¬ 
dience to his commands. This person bore an order from his 
chief, according to which I was to be furnished with mules, 
lodgings, provisions, and every other accommodation I might 
require, in all the towns and villages within his jurisdiction. 
This was a fair welcome to Persia; and I enquired for the escort, 
which, en train , must have been appointed. But my mehmandar 
informed me, with a smile, and look of satisfaction, that none were 
now needed, in almost any part of the Persian dominions ; for, 
since the accession of the present monarch, such a course had 
been taken with the old banditti, and whatever new bands had been 
desperate enough to attempt similar depredations, that hardly a 
robber, or even a thief, dared show his head within reach of the 
Great King’s justice. If this were true, it was, certainly, very 
agreeable intelligence; and, at least, giving the information 
credit till it should be contradicted by fact, I was glad to make 
arrangements for the further prosecution of my journey, without 
the incumbrance of the half-savage guards, which had been for 
so many weeks necessary to any probability of my personal 
safety. Certainly, from Eitch-mai-adzen, (where, being in the 
Persian dominions, my last troop had no longer authority to 
remain, and I therefore dismissed it,) all the way to Erivan, I 
had found the road perfectly free from any shadow of mo¬ 
lestation. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning of November 23d (O. S.), I set 
forth again, accompanied by my Persian provider, (that being 
the real import of the name mehmandar;) having previously in¬ 
timated to him my wish to take the old city of Ardashir in our 
way. I was glad to find it lay in the direct road ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, on leaving Erivan, we turned our faces to the south-east, 
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riding over a high and stoney country, with the plain on our right. 
After three hours' steady course along this upland road, we began 
to descend the hill ; and another hour brought us within sight of 
the widely-spread ruins of one of the greatest cities of ancient 
Armenia. Ardashir, like many other cities of that once mag¬ 
nificent country, has boasted the title of being its capital. But, 
in whatever variety of places the sovereign found it convenient 
to maintain his state for any time, those cities severally assumed 
the rank of metropolis. And that, in so comparatively a limited 
extent of territory, there should be found so many of these rival 
capitals, the extent and grandeur of any one of which might 
well claim the exclusive distinction to which they all pretend, 
cannot but be an object of admiration to the traveller of our 
times, who generally sees the one great capital of a modern 
kingdom, sufficiently demonstrating its claims to honour, by its 
superiority in every respect, over all the other cities of the 
land. 

On reaching the remains of Ardashir, I saw the earth covered 
to an immense extent, and on every side, with that sort of 
irregular hillocks, which are formed by time over piles of ruins. 
These, with long dyke-like ridges, evidently of the same ve¬ 
nerable architect and materials, connecting them in parts, told 
me at once, I was entering the confines of a city, now no more. 
It is not in language to describe the effect on the mind, in vi¬ 
siting one of these places. The space, over which the eye wan¬ 
ders, all marked with memorials of the past; but where no 
pillar, nor dome, nor household wall of any kind, however 
fallen, yet remain to give a feeling of some present existence 
of the place, even by a progress in decay ; all, here, is finished ; 
buried under heaps of earth ; the graves, not of the people 
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alone, but of their houses, temples, palaces; all lying in death¬ 
like entombment At Anni, I found myself surrounded by a 
superb monument of Armenian greatness ; at Ardashir, I stood 
over its grave. Go where one will, for lessons of time’s re¬ 
volutions, the brevity of human life, the nothingness of mail’s 
ambition ; they no where can strike upon the heart like a single 
"lance cast on one of these motionless, life-deserted “ cities of 
the silent.” — To the eastward of our entrance, about two miles 
from the hills, the "round rose with a considerable natural 
elevation ; and along its summits, I observed the vast broken 
surface of what must have been a very strong and lofty citadel. 
From hence, in a direct line to the west, for full three wersts, 
stretched the before-mentioned ranges of uneven hillocks, which 
covered the remains of the towers and ramparts of the town. 
There were mounds without number within the lines of these 
larger masses ; and on the surfaces of many I found loose pieces 
of burnt brick, stones, and fragments of blue and green tiles. 
1 searched in vain for any large hewn stones, or more manifest 
vestiges of building, in any thing like the shape, or materials, 
of a regular architectural structure. In the course of my ride 
to the southward, and to the westward, within the apparent 
circumference of the city, the closeness of my examination was 
rewarded by some more visible signs of what I sought. By 
certain hollows and abrupt risings of the ground, I could dis¬ 
tinctly trace where many of the dwellings had stood ; and large 
portions of the great walls may be discerned in this quarter, of a 
prodigious thickness. They are built of sun-dried bricks, which, 
even after the lapse of so many ages, have not lost any thing of 
die regularity with which they must originally have been put 
together. 
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A small river, called the Gurney, takes its course through the 
dismal solitude of these ruins. How different from the <jor- 
geous courts, or gay revels, that, in aforetimes, from these now 
silent banks, may have been reflected from its stream ! This 
river takes its rise from four little silver rivulets which issue 
from the mountains, to the noith-east of the town, and uniting 
at a short distance beyond the earth-buried walls, takes a rapid 
course along the northern base of the citadel; and winding 
round the mounds, which had once been its outworks, turns to 
the south ; and, flowing onward, takes its melancholy way by 
the trackless heaps of the city ; till, issuing at the south-west, it 
throws itself into the Araxes, a few miles south of the Zengay. 

With my glass, I could plainly perceive the chain of hillocks 
which formed the western front of the city ; but could not dis¬ 
cern whether there were any more distant fortifications beyond 
them. 1 enquired of my mehmandar, how far he supposed the 
Araxes might be from the spot on which we then stood. He 
replied, little more than half an hour’s ride : hence, I judged it 
to be about three miles. But Major Monteith afterwards assured 
me, he had found it to be exactly twice that distance. Indeed, 
from the observations to be made on one side of the town, it 
does not seem improbable that its suburbs, in the opposite di¬ 
rections, might have extended to the shores of that river, which 
would make the situation of Ardaslnr answer, with a great 
degree of exactness, to the accounts given of it by many of the 
ancient writers, under the name of Artaxata. 

On quitting the remains of Ardashir, my mehmandar informed 
me there were several tracts containing other ruins, not far 
distant from the present solitary scene ; and yet more, amongst 
the adjoining mountains. I could not command leisure at this 
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time, to turn farther from the main road than I had already 
done ; but, should I return from my more eastward travels by 
this route, I determined to visit the places he mentioned. 

Our way lay to the south-east, over a well-cultivated plain, 
abounding in populous villages ; but towards the close of our 
day’s march, we had to cross an irregular group of rocky hills ; 
which rise from the level country, perfectly detached from any 
of the mountain-chains around them. The road was not very 
smooth ; but such paths were bowling-greens to some my good 
horse had carried me over; and we jogged cheerily on, till we 
reached our proposed quarters, the village of Devaloo ; a distance 
of thirty miles from the capital of Erivan. 

At nine o’clock, next morning, we started over the same sort 
of rugged ground, still keeping on to the south-east, for about 
four hours ; when, arriving at a narrow stoney gorge, in the 
branch of this knot of hills which projects westward, while the 
rest of the group stretches to the south-east, we passed it; and 
continued our way across the plain, till the sun began to decline 
over the ridge behind us. This quarter of the level country 
was not inferior to that on the other side of the knot of hills, in 
the 1 culture of the land, and the number of its villages ; at one 
of the most considerable of which, we arrived about five o’clock. 
We were to lodge there for the night; and my mehmandar 
presented his orders for our entertainment The name of the 
place is Yengashah ; and it is six agatehes, or forty wersts, from 
Devaloo. We found its inhabitants busily engaged in separating 
their corn from its straw. The operation was effected by four 
or five buffaloes, treading on each spread-out quantity, in a 
circular movement; and, so entirely were the people absorbed 
in the employment, our firman was not attended to, for three 
hours at least. From which rustic indifference to arbitrary 
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command, little to be expected in any spot under the jurisdiction 
of an eastern satrap, we did not get within shelter till the per- 
severing husbandmen had no longer light to work. 

Rich as these villagers seemed to be in the produce of the 
earth, and certainly not deficient in personal industry; it was 
difficult to reconcile, with such advantages, the squalid poverty 
which every where marked the inside of their houses, and the 
appearance of the women. I would not describe the details of 
this appearance. Suffice it to say, when coming forth from their 
houses, they looked like hideous phantoms, issuing from a 
charnel-house ; the enveloping chadre (a wrapper of white, or 
chequered blue-and-white cotton, which folds them like a wind¬ 
ing-sheet) being usually in as complete a state of decomposition, 
as the dropping, loathsome garments it vainly attempts to hide. 
The peasant order of females, in this province, being less precise 
in the concealment of their faces than the women in the towns, 
I had an opportunity of observing the features of many; but did 
not see any that could pretend to the smallest degree of pretti- 
ncss; and those who had passed the immediate blush of youth, 
were become mere hags. Indeed, the trite metaphor of the 
fleeting flower, when applied to beauty, may be here transferred 
to the evanescency of youth; its essentials not bearing the 
breath of years in these regions ; it buds, blooms, and perishes, 
in little more than a revolution of a single sun. The men seem 
to be more careful of the state of their apparel than the women ; 
and hold their good looks by a tenure, apparently as long as that 
of most Europeans. It is difficult to account for so very dis- 
proportioned a difference between the constitutions and appear¬ 
ances of the sexes, as that which we so constantly meet in this 
part of the world; but, with regard to the higher ranks of the 
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women, we may attribute something of their early bloated and 
faded aspects, to the excessive use of the bath, and habitual want 
of exercise; and we may find some reason for an even more pre¬ 
mature destruction of youth in the lower classes, from their 
similar misuse of hot water and vapour, with the addition of 
noisome clothing, close unwholesome lodgings, and all the 
wretched consequents on both. 

I have, just before, given a hint of the miserable interior of 
these dwellings ; but, when they collect into villages, and are 
seen from a distance, they possess an air of space and conse¬ 
quence, which promises the sort of comfort that has never yet 
been fgund within their walls. For, walls they have, and 
towers too, of hard-dried clay, inclosing a large square area. 
But, when the traveller draws near, he usually discovers these 
imposing bulwarks to be in a ruinous condition. Not like the 
picturesque old dykes, surrounding some ancient farm-house, 
in our own land ; and which, long conviction of absolute se¬ 
curity has abandoned to the mouldering hand of time, the 
white-thorn, and the ivy. But here, stupid neglect might 
seem the sole cause of the dilapidation ; naked, tumbling-down 
walls, open to man or beast, just as the appetite for rapine might 
move the incursion of either. But the fact is, that a sense of 
present safety, under the formidable arm of the Sardar, which 
protects them from foreign enemies, and the rigorous measures 
against thieves, which clears the roads of banditti, are the real 
motives for leaving these village-walls in ruins. The peasantry 
of a country must have advanced far in the refinements of life, 
before they turn the accidental circumstances of their situation 
into objects of taste and ornament. The only trees which we 
saw on the plain, were within and around these areas ; but they 
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were, generally, fruit-trees, with, here and there, a few vines 
crawling over their roots. 

Making my escape from these wretched quarters, at an early 
hour next day, we pursued our march, south-east, still over the 
plain, which continued in good cultivation for three or four 
miles 5 but, at that point, it began to rise in gently undulating 
hills, covered with so thick a mass of loose stones, no culture 
could take place there. When we had passed them, the country 
sunk into flat again, which carried us smoothly along its level, 
to the ruins of a once extensive village, called Oujary ; and, 
not much farther, to those of a spacious caravansary. Thence, 
we ascended a little, to the village of Khoig, where we were 
to halt for the night. It was beyond the Sardar’s lines, and 
stood in a fine situation, overlooking the plain to the north¬ 
west, and a romantic valley to the south. Mount Ararat, 
bearing to the north-west, made a glorious object, as the sun 
sunk behind it. Khoig, holding no subjection to the governor 
of Erivan, his firman was of so much less use here than at De- 
valoo, it did not serve us at all. At the former place, it at last 
wrung from the busy husbandmen a due, though delayed 
obedience; but at Khoig, his commands had not a shadow of 
influence; and the churlish boors persisted to deny us shed, or 
refreshment, for horse or man. However, after threats from 
the mehmandar, and promises of payment on my part, for 
every accommodation that should be provided, at last a den was 
opened to receive us, as full of foul air, dirt, and horrors of that 
kind, as imagination can well conceive. 

Our road, next day, continued south-east, over the plain ; 
which soon lost its fertile appearance; stoney, and barren tracts, 
succeeding to the fine arable and pasture land I so lately de- 
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scribed. As we receded from Ararat, which Mr. Faber, (in one 
of his admirable works on these subjects,) conjectures to have 
been the site of the garden of Eden, we might suppose this to 
have been indeed the land through which our first parents were 
driven, from “ the presence of the Lord, and paradisaical abund¬ 
ance,” to a world of desolation, and of fearful creatures. For, 
all before us was dark and sterile; while a range of hills on our 
left, where not a sign of verdure appeared, wore a sort of 
brimstone-and-purple hue, arid and dismal. These hills are 
reported to be so infested with serpents, which swarm parti¬ 
cularly in the hot months of the year, that no traveller ever 
attempts to cross them. True or false these accounts, the 
place all around seemed sufficiently congenial with such in¬ 
habitants ; every where the earth was totally bare ; not a 
single herb of any kind varying its hard and rough surface ; and, 
beyond the serpent-mountains, rose other alpine regions, in still 
more broken and black forms, shooting their fractured peaks 
into a sky which was then quickly involving in clouds. 

We found our night’s lodgings at Nackshivan, the principal 
place of the small district, or government, which bears the 
same name. This little capital is in lat. 39° 12. Formerly, it 
was a very considerable city ; but the spoliations of war have 
curtailed it in every respect, even since the time of Chardin. 
To a great extent, around its present diminished circumference, 
we find the ruins of towers, mosques, houses, &c. which were 
once within its walls. And, even in our approach to the town, 
we had to traverse very extensive places, utterly fallen to decay, 
and without inhabitants, before we arrived at the actual entrance. 
Abbas the Great, when he annexed the province to his empire, 
was the chief destroyer of this city; and, since that period, it 
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has too often been the victim of contending swords. The re¬ 
mains of two magnificent mosques still raise their splendid 
domes, over other ruins, in one of the deserted quarters of the 
old capital. One of them, which is called the mosque of 
Zavia, is curiously overlaid with green, blue, and gilded tiles ; 
a gorgeous style of ornament, which appears the peculiar taste 
of the East. The commanding situations which the ancient 
strong-holds of the place still occupy, and the military care that 
is every where manifested in their construction, fully demon¬ 
strate the advantage of the position, and how ably it was de¬ 
fended ; and, when we see how Shah Abbas broke down such 
means of future opposition, we cannot doubt his opinion of 
their strength and consequence. 

Ptolemy mentions the city of Naxuana, which corresponds, 
in name and situation, so entirely with Nackshivan, that I cannot 
but consider them the same place. Formerly, the wine made 
here was celebrated as the best in Armenia ; and its vineyards 
as the most luxuriant and extensive. But nothing more of these 
abundant vines are now to be seen, beyond the walls of two or 
three gardens, where a remnant of grapes may yet be found, 
to mark, perhaps, the spot of some old wine-press. 

A Persian Khan governs this small district, and resides in the 
town ; and, from him I readily obtained a proper mehmandar, 
to supply the place of that officer from Erivan, whose duty had 
expired, on my passing into the Khan’s jurisdiction. 

Soon after sun rise, the following morning, I set forth with 
my new mehmandar ; and, about a mile from the town, crossed 
the river Nackshivan, which at this season of the year is usually 
very low, atf a ford near to the ruins of the fine bridge that 
Chardin passed over, when it was entire. It consisted of eleven 
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arches, and was beautifully constructed of brick and stone. Our 
road lay across a plain which, for want of water, was only par¬ 
tially cultivated. Whenever the husbandmen of these districts 
can acquire, by any means, sufficient of this element, so neces¬ 
sary in agriculture, they do not spare putting it to use. Indeed, 
there cannot be, in any country, a greater contradiction than 
what lies between the habits of these people, when in the field, 
and those they wear within doors. In the one case, they are 
all activity and toil ; and in the other, we see nothing but loath¬ 
some indolence. The general produce of their labours are, cot¬ 
ton, barley, and the castor plant. From the latter they extract 
an oil, part of which they consume themselves, and the rest 
they make an article of sale. 

As we travelled on, I observed a very curious rock, starting 
up from amidst the hills to the south-east, of six or seven hun¬ 
dred feet in height, and of a perfect sugar-loaf form. From its 
peculiar shape, and the position it holds amongst the hills, it 
continues a conspicuous object to a great distance. Two con¬ 
siderable villages lie near it. One is called Ivestnooz ; and the 
other, which lies a little beyond the first, is called Jamadeen. 
Our route was in the direction of this rock, over a dull and arid 
soil. As we proceeded, the character of the plain gradually 
disappeared amongst hills ; aiid we soon saw ourselves in a nar¬ 
row valley, which, by degrees, contracted to a rocky gorge of 
very steep acclivities • at the bottom we found the bed of a 
stream, whose waters, in the spring, or after the wet season, 
swell to an impassable height; but at present they were hardly 
more than a rill, and ran gurgling on amongst the rocks, while 
we journeyed by its side contemplating the excessive beauty of 
the red and green porphyry, which forms the high perpendicular 
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cliffs of the gorge. We rode between them for nearly a mile, 
and then came forth on a small plain, which appeared to be 
completely surrounded by mountains. Through an enormous 
chasm to the west, as if the opening scene of this great theatre, 
I had a distinct view of the magnificent windings of the Araxes, 
with the ruins of Eski Julpha on its banks. That city was not, 
like that of Nackshivan, merely sacked and dismantled, by the 
victorious arms of Shah Abbas, but absolutely battered into 
ruin ; and its surviving inhabitants transported to Ispahan, the 
victor’s capital, where they formed a suburb to that city, which 
still bears the name of Julpha. Extensive remains of fortifica¬ 
tions, on various points, close to the town, and on each side ol 
the river, still show what must have been its former consequence. 
The piers of a bridge may also be traced, which, probably, was 
the very same that Augustus ordered to be erected, on some 
part of the Araxes, in this neighbourhood. 

This noble river flows in a bending direction, almost in the 
shape of a sickle, from its rise in the west, to the point of its 
junction with the Kur, in the east. Its source, is said to be 
near Hassan Kala, about eight agatches (or eight hours’ journey) 
east from Arzerum ; and thence it flows onward, in a waving 
course, till, in traversing the plains of Ararat, it takes a deep 
curve southward ; which, according to its convex sweep, em¬ 
bracing the provinces of Erivan, Nackshivan, and Kara-Bagh, 
finishes its point in the north-east, near the castle of Kalagan ; 
where it meets the Kur, or Cyrus; and immerses its own cele¬ 
brated name, in that of the more famous flood to which it has 
united its waters. 

A very short ride brought us from the mountain-plain, to the 
verge of the river. We were to cross it, at almost the most 
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southern stretch of its winding banks, where their sickle form, 
having made its curve, turns eastward. We found a raft-like 
boat, of a lozenge shape, that was to convey us to the opposite 
shore ; and, by that translation, land us in Azerbijan, the go¬ 
vernment of Abbas Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia, and what 
was part of ancient Media. The Araxes was not more than 
fifty yards wide at the place of embarkation ; but the waters were 
rapid, and occasioned no small difficulty in getting our animals 
afloat. When we were all on board, the boat was pushed off, 
and rowed with apparent ease by the ferrymen, till it got into 
the full flood of the current; and then we were carried down the 
stream to a considerable distance. But the ferrymen were on 
the alert; and, by great and timely exertions managing to gain 
a good deal of head-way, soon brought us up to a shoal. One 
of them instantly leaping into the river made the vessel fast; 
and the horses taking the same plunge, were led carefullv on 
shore ; which so lightened the boat, it found sufficient water to 
disembark the rest of the party on the bank. The ferrymen re¬ 
crossed in the same manner that we came ; after having dragged 
the vessel to a certain height up the southern side of the stream ; 
and beyond the point on the opposite shore at which we had 
embarked. The river here ran due east. 

At Julpha, and for a great extent above those ruins, the 
Araxes (otherwise called the Aras) flows through a precipitous 
valley; and, while in that course, it is largely augmented by the 
numerous mountain-torrents which fall into its stream. At 
times of thaw, or in the rainy season, these accessions of water 
are very formidable ; and the valleys of the Araxes often suffer 
by their too abundant supply. However, at only a very few 
miles below the ferry, the river is almost always fordable, from 
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the width of its bed at that part allowing the waters to become 
shallow by expansion. In the winter, it is sometimes frozen so 
hard, as to admit whole caravans to travel over its surface. 

Having crossed the river, and a plain on its border, of about 
three miles in extent, we arrived at the foot of a steep bank, 
which we ascended ; and passing through the ruins of a place 
called Sooja, travelled on four miles further, where we began 
another ascent, which we surmounted speedily, being spurred 
forward by the increasing cold of the evening; and gladly saw 
several lame villages scattered over its summit. We halted at 
Gurgur, one of the nearest to us ; and the night being so 
severe, were happy to find any shelter, though in a poor little 
hut. 

Next day, our road lay due west, for nearly three miles ; 
after which, it wound about, to our old direction of south-east. 
In this course, we passed through a narrow ravine, or rather bed 
of a spring-torrent ; which carried us, after an hour’s contention 
with the large and loose stones in our path, out upon an 
extensive plain, barren, and dreary, and bounded by a vast 
succession of hills, over whose dark heads towered the more 
distant mountains, covered with snow. Our halting-place was 
to be the town of Marande; and about eight miles before we 
reached it, I observed a splendid caravansary at some distance, 
on the road. My conductor told me, it was one of the many 
fine erections of the kind, which had been the work of that 
great Shah, Abbas. But, on my drawing near, I found it as 
completely abandoned to decay, as any of the superb cities his 
sword had wasted. The whole structure was of the best ma¬ 
sonry ; and fragments of the various-coloured tiles, which had 
been its ornament, were still visible over the grand gateway. 
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All the way, from the immediate vicinity of this deserted 
resort of far-wandered commerce, to the gates of onr proposed 
quarters, the country showed a more pleasing aspect; changing 
its sterile rocks for rich herbage; and, in place of the bed of a 
dry torrent, we found ourselves on the gentle slopes of a fertile 
vale, which runs between the hills, open to the morning and 
evening sun at each extremity, and sheltered by the pale 
summits of the northern mountains from the severest blasts of 
winter. This luxuriant valley, though hardly five miles in width, 
is upwards of thirty in length, and covered with every mark of 
an industrious and thriving population. Villages, appearing in 
the midst of trees, and gardens, producing delicious fruit, and 
the people themselves, wearing a semblance of personal comfort 
I had not seen since my quitting Georgia. A small but beau¬ 
tiful river meanders through this happy scenery; adding its 
enriching facilities on every side, to the steady labours of the 
peasantry. 

The town of Maraiule, which lias its station nearly in the 
centre of the valley, is a large and prosperous place, and has, 
lately, been honoured by the erection of a new fortress, which 
stands on an eminence close to the town. Ptolemy mentions, 
in his list of towns in Media, one of this name ; and, pro¬ 
bably, it is the same place. The valley is too favourably endowed 
by nature, to have ever been otherwise than an inhabited spot. 
And I have often made a remark, while comparing the geo¬ 
graphical works of the ancients on Asia, with the country itself, 
that a very great number of the towns and cities, of the second 
order of consequence, have still preserved their original names. 
•Their comparative obscurity, probably, having in that respect 
been their protection ; conquerors only caring to change ap- 
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pellations, where their spirit of jealous rivalry wishes to obliterate 
some memory, with the old ; or of personal vanity, to erect some 
special memorial of themselves, by stamping a new name. 

Chardin gives Marande a very ancient origin, and tells us, 
it was the burying-place of Noah. The natives have lost the 
tradition. But I found a few Armenians, who were by no 
means backward in maintaining a similar tale. They say, this 
was the spot where the Patriarch planted a vineyard ; and, though 
they do not deny his having been inhumed here, they stoutly 
affirm, it contains the grave of his wife ; that her name was 
Marianne, and that the place, in consequence, was called 
Marande. 

Leaving the city, about ten o’clock, next morning, and cross¬ 
ing the valley, towards the mountains on the southern side, we 
began a gradual ascent of two miles, which brought us to the 
entrance of a narrow pass. I looked back on the beautiful vale 
we were just quitting; and, though I might not discern its legen¬ 
dary vines, or cypress-groves, the green and silvan garb of nature, 
which every where clothed the scene, might well inspire the 
traveller, from less fair regions, with a dream of paradise. The 
defile, which we entered, carried us, in a winding direction, for 
nearly two hours, towards the south-east; and, on its termination, 
brought us out into a valley, very unlike that of Marande; for, 
only in distant spots, could we discover any verdure; and the 
huts of the labourers were scattered, few in number, on the 
sides of the hills, near “to the little morsels of meagre cultivation, 
which hard toil had extracted from the stubborn soil. In the 
course of our route through this vale of scanty vegetation, and 
at about twelve miles’ distance from Marande, we passed the 
ruins of another caravansary, of very spacious dimensions, but in 
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as desolate a condition as the one we had seen on the other side 
of that town. This second dilapidated structure stood at the 
entrance of a considerable dell, through which flowed the rapid 
Tourian, whose wide and rugged bed showed how tremendous a 
stream rushed over it during the months of April and May. 
On each side of the river’s banks, which were broken, rocky, and 
savage, the hills protruded their huge forms, naked of verdure ; 
and exposing their barren substance, under all the livid hues of 
ashy paleness, faded yellow, dusky red, and faint green. The 
shapes they took were so abrupt, jagged, yet regular, and 
spread so widely onward, that to me they wore the strange 
appearance, rather of some inland sea, whose tempestuous waves 
had been arrested into sudden petrifaction, than of undulating 
masses of earth and rock. Some of them, however, are more 
profitable than they seem ; for, being composed of salt, the 
natives dig it, and supply the town of Tabreez, and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, with the produce. 

The really hideous glen of the Tourian opens into a magni¬ 
ficent valley, stretching on all sides to an immense extent. It 
has been called by some, the plain of Ivaldiran ; and is remark¬ 
able for the defeat of Shah Ismael, by Sultan Selim; of which 
it was the field, A. D. 1514. Hej. 920. At its eastern extremity 
stands Tabreez, the capital of the province. But it was too far 
for us to reach that day ; and, our quarters for the night were 
at the village of Sofian. That little place, also, has its fame ; 
having been within the lines of a dreadful battle fought A. D. 
1585, between the Turks and Persians ; and which gave a signal 
overthrow to the former power, by the arms of Hamzeh Mirza, 
who commanded the Persians. 
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The distance from Sofian to Tabreez is twenty-four miles, 
over a pretty good road, running south-east. About midway 
we passed a considerable village on our right; and, soon after, 
crossed a small stream. Four miles farther, brought us to a 
bridge of handsome dimensions, but in a ruinous condition, 
built over the Augi ; the waters of which river are perfectly salt. 
Having gone a short way beyond its bank, I saw the towers and 
minarets of Tabreez, rising amongst the hills at the east end of 
the valley. An hour’s brisk riding brought us to the city’s 
gates, some time before sun-set. I was met, at my approach, 
by a little band of my own brave countrymen, who are there for 
the purpose of organizing the new troops of the Prince Royal, 
according to the European mode. Cold, and weary, and so 
long absent from any but Asiatic faces, this sight was the most 
cheering 1st (Mall, (the name given to a profession of welcome, 
sometimes used in these countries,) that could have hailed me 
from any capital of the East ; and I gladly shook hands with 
men, who, born in my own land, were only one moment 
strangers, and, in the next, the most cordial friends. 

Tabreez, or as some call it, Tauris, according to the observ¬ 
ations of Major Monteith, is in lat. 38° 4'; and, according to an 
observation taken by the unfortunate traveller, the late Mr. 
Browne, it is in long. 46° 25'. At present, it is well known 
from being the principal residence of the heir-apparent to the 
Persian crown, Abbas Mirza ; and is the capital of Azerbijan, of 
which province his Royal Highness is the governor. In dis¬ 
tant ages, this city once rivalled Ecbatana. And Sir William 
Jones went so far, as even to sink the identity of that great 
capital of the Modes, in the reported splendours of Tauris, by 
asserting that they are the same place. Rut the compliment is 
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as foreign from the present appearance of the city, as the site of 
the two capitals are, in reality, widely distinct from each other. 
Without, however, entering into any comparison between the 
ancient consequence of Tabreez, and that of Ecbatana, we have 
sufficient evidence that the capital of Azerbijan has long been 
considered a place worthy the residence of sovereign princes. 
It has often been the victim of their contentions ; and wars be¬ 
tween Turks, Persians, and Tatars, have all tended to level its 
boasted grandeur in the dust. But perhaps the most destructive 
enemies to the latter pretension, where it meant to express the 
magnificence of the buildings, as well as the population of the 
place, have been the effects of two fatal earthquakes, which at¬ 
tacked the valley, twice in the course of the last century, and 
rendered the city a heap of ruins. During these dreadful ca¬ 
tastrophes, upwards of a hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
perished ; some swallowed up in the tremendous abyss, along 
with their houses and substance ; and others crushed under the 
falling roofs and towers of the city. Terrible as these calamities 
have been, yet, in face of the very monuments of their resistless 
desolation, under the shattered walls, and over the precipitated 
heaps of the old city, a new one has arisen ; and, though still in 
infancy, it bids fair, under the present august resident, to become 
an example of vital prosperity beyond any thing yet existing in 
the kingdom. 

Tabreez has been re-fortified lately, by order of the Prince: 
and, accordingly, is surrounded with a thick wall, protected by 
towers and bastions, with the addition of a very deep dry ditch. 
The whole embraces a circumference of six thousand yards. 
Beyond this boundary, to the north and east, extend the 
suburbs, which rise amidst the ruins and broken ground of what 
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formerly composed part of the old city. Four gates, of no very 
imposing appearance, conduct into the new city. They are sur¬ 
mounted by turrets, and ornamented with slight minarets, 
covered with chequer-work of blue and green tiles, which have 
been collected from the remains of the ancient vaulted mosques. 
These walls and towers are built of bricks dried in the sun, with 
an occasional mixture of some that have been burnt; but, for 
these latter, the modem architect is obliged to the great 
earthquake, and the fine masonry it overwhelmed. Out of two 
hundred and fifty mosques, mentioned by Chardin, the ruins of 
only three are visible. The most considerable is that of Ali 
Shah, erected nearly six hundred years ago, by Ali Ivoja ; and 
which still presents lofty arches, and the mouldering vaulted 
work of splendid domes. The whole of the building, within 
and without, has been eased with lackered tiles of porcelain, 
adjusted into intricate and elaborate figures, with an ingenuity 
and taste that would honour the most accomplished artists of 
any age. The colours of these decorations are green, dark and 
light blue, interspersed with Arabic sentences in letters of gold ; 
and a broad band of such legends, formed in white, upon this 
beautifully varied ground, and interwoven with flowers in green 
and gold, winds round the entire extent of the building. This 
fine ruin is within the new fortifications of the city, as are, also, 
the remains of the ark or citadel. In former times, it is said to 
have contained the royal palace, with its attendant mosque. Very 
legible traces of these different structures are yet to be found 
within its lofty, though riven walls. The height of those walls 
may be about eighty feet, commanding an extensive view on 
every side over the lately erected works, and making a conspi¬ 
cuous object to a great distance from the town. The materials 
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of the whole structure are of brick, and put together with the 
nicest care. Indeed, that so much of it exists, after the general 
overthrow by two earthquakes, proves the excellence of its 
workmanship. Part of it is now used as an arsenal ; and, also, 
to a very dismal purpose. A few years ago a woman was pre¬ 
cipitated from the top of the highest point of its wall, into the 
ditch beneath, as a punishment for the murder of her husband ; 
a crime till then almost unheard of, in the annals of Persian 
domestic life. 

To the south-west of the new walls of the city, but far within 
the remnants of the old boundaries, stand the magnificent re¬ 
mains of the sepulchre of Sultan Kazan. It is situated about 
two miles from the town ; the whole way being marked with 
shapeless ruins, even stretching beyond the sepulchre, to a great 
extent; but the tomb itself, is an object too pre-eminent in 
desolated grandeur to descry without approaching. Its appear¬ 
ance now, is that of a huge mound, of mingled lime, dust, tiles, 
and bricks ; but surrounded with spacious arches of stone, and 
other vestiges of departed majesty. 

Beyond the eastern gate of the town, the ruins of its past 
greatness reach for more than three miles over the valley, and 
on the adjoining heights which skirt the base of the hills. Sub¬ 
jacent to the loftiest of these hills, or rather mountains, which 
formerly bore the name of Serdigiab ; and on one of its most 
commanding subordinate acclivities, we see the massy towers of 
an ancient fortress. Whatever consequence the ark or citadel 
that is in the town may have held at any time as the immediate 
bulwark round the ordinary palace of the sovereign, this vast 
and venerable structure on the verge of the old walls (now so 
distant from the new) must, from its position and its strength, 
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have been considered the stronghold of the whole valley. Pro¬ 
bably, the garrison for its military power ; the repository of the 
sovereign’s treasures ; and a last resource for his family in ex¬ 
treme cases of invasion. A Persian MS. written towards the 
close of A. D. 1400, in speaking of the eminences which flank 
the eastern quarter of Tabreez, says, “ they were not only co¬ 
vered with towers and battlements, but enriched with palaces 
and mosques, and other glorious structures.” And this account 
fully accords with the remains still extant amongst the rocks 
and mounds of that quarter. The high towers of the fortress, 
from their position, look down the whole valley; which may 
easily be understood by a description of its situation. The lofty 
range of barren and broken mountains which bank the north and 
southern sides of the vale, or plain of Tabreez, enclose it to the 
eastward also, in the shape of an amphitheatre; and there they 
split themselves into a thousand irregular ravines, intersecting 
each other in every variety of form and direction ; till, by gra¬ 
dual slopes, they fall into the plain. On one of the most com¬ 
manding heights of these ravines stands the grey pile of the 
fortress. At what period in the Persian history this structure 
was first raised, lies in as deep obscurity as the time of the 
foundation of the city itself. That so vast a fortress was the 
product of great labour and cost, may be seen in the thickness 
of the walls, the massiness of the towers, and the splendid ma¬ 
terials discoverable in many parts of the interior buildings. No 
sun-dried bricks are to be found in any part of this structure ; 
the whole having been compiled of huge masses of loose stones 
and mortar thrown together; and then, carefully and closely, 
faced with large stones. A tower, of more than ordinary mag¬ 
nitude, flanks the south-west front of the castle, which seems in 
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a less impaired state, than any of its other quarters : it looks 
towards the town and valley. Near to the foundation of the 
before-mentioned tower, we find two bands of a dark-blueish 
stone, let into the wall. The blocks which compose them are of 
oblong shapes, each from five to six feet in length, and are placed 
in their present situation in so promiscuous a way, as to leave 
little doubt, both from their fashion being so different from the 
rest of the building, and the hasty manner of their insertion, that 
they formed no part of the original structure. It is related, that 
Abbas the Great ordered the works in this quarter of the city to 
be restored to a perfect state of defence. This repair might 
have been done at that period ; which was about the time when 
he caused the destruction of every strong-hold between Erivan 
and Tabreez ; a precaution against any future attempts, from the 
then humbled Turks. In traversing the interior of the ruins, we 
found several spacious and vaulted apartments, much below the 
present surface of the ground; and near to them the remains of 
a magnificent mosque. Heaps of tiles, of dust, and of furnace- 
made bricks, fill up its shattered walls ; but these ruins are inter¬ 
spersed in many places, with pieces of the white transparent 
marble, so renowned by the name of Tabreez marble; and which 
is dug from the mountains, on the borders of the lake of Ou- 
roomia. We traced the foundations of other considerable build¬ 
ings ; and distinctly marked where the baths had been. Indeed, 
from the undisturbed architectural dispositions of all these re¬ 
mains, I am led to conclude, that the most violent effects of the 
earthquakes must have been confined to the plain. The horrors 
of war, and the hand of time, might sufficiently account for the 
dilapidations of these more elevated structures; there not being 
amongst them any of the over-turned appearances which we find 
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in the valley: and, as an additional argument of the earthquakes 
having been guiltless of any very formidable attack on the heights, 
we still see the hermitage almost entire, which Chardin mentions 
as having been a favourite resort of the natives during his sojourn 
at Tabreez. He wrote before the earthquakes had occurred ; 
and the place in question occupies the summit of a hill, on the 
north-cast of the town, not far from the old fortress. 

Most antiquarians are agreed, that the ancient name of Tabreez 
was Ganzaca ; but we do not find any notice of its being consi¬ 
dered the capital of Azerbijan, (the Antropatia of the old histo¬ 
rians,) till the fourth century of the Christian era; when, 
according to a treaty made between the Persian King Narsus, 
and the Emperor Galerius, that province came into the posses¬ 
sion of Tiridates ; and the Armenian prince, influenced pro¬ 
bably by the commanding strength of the fortress of Ganzaca, 
not only enlarged the city but adorned its buildings, in proud 
emulation of the splendours of Ecbatana the metropolis of Media. 
From that period, the place, under the names of Ganzaca, Tauris, 
or Tabreez, has been esteemed the capital of the province. 
Yet, only three hundred years subsequent to this account, we 
see that its extent, at least, must have suffered considerable 
diminution; for when Ileraclius took possession of Tabreez, and 
the royal treasures of Kosroes Purviz, the houses of the city 
only amounted to three thousand. Such were the fluctuations 
of power and population, in those days of leading into captivity, 
or of general massacre ! War continued changing the face of the 
province and its towns, for ages afterwards; and it was not until 
the accession of the Sefi race, that Tabreez regained its old im¬ 
portance. Chardin mentions that in his time the capital of 
Azerbijan contained half a million of people. The consequence 
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that had been attached to maintaining its military strength, under 
Abbas the Great, must of course have increased the inhabitants 
of the city. But in the beginning of the eighteenth century, we 
find its population so wonderfully reduced, that at the earthquake 
of 1727, which demolished the chief part of the town, not more 
than seventy thousand persons were its victims : an incredible 
disproportion to the rate of its inhabitants just before. And at 
the succeeding shock, which happened sixty years afterwards, 
only forty thousand remained, to be swallowed up in the second 
gulph. If the vast number reported by Chardin as the popu¬ 
lation of Tabreez, in the year 1686, were the real fact, how 
terrible must have been the events of war and its attendant 
evils, famine and pestilence, which must have swept the province 
of Azerbijan, and reduced the people of its capital city, in the 
course of little more than forty years, (from the time of his 
calculation, to the first earthquake,) from half a million of souls, 
to hardly more than one-fifth of that multitude. 

His Royal Highness Abbas Mirza, is doing all in his power to 
restore the place to the military importance it formerly attained, 
under the command of his great predecessor of the same name. 
The Prince does not aim so much at adorning the city, as to 
strengthen it. The present fortifications were begun, and finished 
by him ; and a maidan, or square, laid out, and surrounded with 
barracks, for the troops he is organizing according to European 
tactics. A palace also is under the masons’ hands, for his own 
residence ; but it possesses none of the architectural pomp, 
which seems to have characterised the royal residences of former 
times. Indeed, it is not in modern Persia that the traveller 
must look for the magnificent exterior of eastern palaces, and 
other public buildings. Taking his course through the towns 
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and cities, he sees nothing on either side of the narrow streets 
hut long mud-walls of different heights, though chiefly very low, 
and perforated here and there with small mean-looking doors. 
The domes of a few mosques, the towers of an old citadel, and 
not unfrequently the scattered ruins of past grandeur, being 
all that diversify the general dike-like traverses of the town. 
Wealth, in this country, is the reverse of ostentatious ; there¬ 
fore it is within those mean doors, and behind those mud-walls, 
we must go, to distinguish the mansion of the rich from the 
hovel of the poor. Several courts or quadrangles, larger or 
smaller according to the consequence of the resident, thus shut 
in from the public eye or ingress, and round which are disposed 
the apartments, both of state and domestic convenience, form 
the usual ground-plan* of a Persian habitation. These open 
courts give a free air to the house, which the closeness of the 
streets would otherwise utterly deny; and are either paved, with 
little fountains in the middle, or planted sometimes as a garden ; 
but oftener in the more motley style of parterres, with flowers, 
clover, poppies, wheat, &c., all in parallel beds. In the more 
garden sort of enclosure, they put every thing that is green and 
lowly in its growth ; for an overtopping arbour in this country, 
would be as imprudent an anomaly in their unpretending abodes, 
as a pillared portico, or a gilded dome. Put every where in these 
interior openings, rose-trees of a beauty and fragrance peculiar 
to Persia, flourish in abundance ; and perfume the air to so wide 
a distance, that the traveller, riding alone through the dark-hued 
streets, is often lost in wonder, of whence such sweet breath can 
proceed. If the court, paved or planted, be small, the tank of 
the jet cVeau is usually placed in the midst of it. If it be large, 
we then find the water at one end ; and several leaden pipes 
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even with its surface, from which spout the fountains, to the 
height of sixteen or eighteen inches ! The natives are particu¬ 
larly fond of this luxury ; and generally contrive to have the 
tank so close to the open window of the reception saloon, that, 
instead of being always delighted in warm weather with its 
refreshing coolness, the host and his visitors are often pestered 
out of all patience by the stings of innumerable insects engen¬ 
dered by the heat, and near enough to the room to fill its atmo¬ 
sphere with buzzing myriads. This reception saloon, or hall of 
audience, varies according to the rank of the owner, in the 
decoration of its walls, or the costliness of the mimmuds, a sort 
of felt or carpet on which the host and his visitors sit. But the 
circumstances of a court, and a state-room looking into it, are 
the regular order of every respectable habitation in Persia. The 
same resemblance reigns through the disposition of all the other 
apartments, only encreasing in number and size with the station 
and wealth of the possessor. But all this exists unobserved, 
behind the monotonous walls of mud, which usually form the side 
of the quadrangle nearest the street. The palace of the prince, 
exteriorly, is hardly to be discerned from one of the obscurest of 
these mansions ; and its apartments of ceremony are arranged in 
the same manner. His Royal Highness being absent when 1 
arrived, I had good time for rest, and ample leisure to examine 
his capital and the details of his palace, before I had the plea¬ 
sure of paying my respects to himself. 

Having gone over most of the royal residence, I was curious 
to see how the gentler sex are accommodated, in a country 
where their home is their prison. At least, so we consider 
their sequestration. But such is the kindly influence of habit, 
though many of these women must be full of conscious beauty, 
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and never have heard the voice of admiration but from one 
man, yet the mere idea of giving them more liberty, would 
fill them with misery. In short, they would regard the freedom 
of the most delicate woman in Europe, as a contempt from their 
husbands, and an exposure altogether too degrading to be 
thought on. To satisfy my curiosity I was conducted to the 
quadrangle of the Prince’s palace, which is called the an- 
deroon, or private apartment, where the ladies and female 
slaves are lodged. Of course it was then vacant. I found this 
place, as it ought to be, all couleur de rose . A very large and 
magnificent room, occupied nearly the whole length of one of the 
sides of the square. The windows had a particularly splendid 
effect; their frames being subdivided into a variety of fanciful 
forms or patterns, such as stars, circles, points, and a thousand 
serpentine conceits, flowing gracefully into each other, while 
the separations were filled with the most brilliant stained glass 
of every possible colour. 

In one corner of the court was a small door, leading to the 
bath. Having entered by it, we went along an extremely 
narrow passage ; and after making an angle or two, were 
brought into a spacious saloon of an octagon shape. Its dome 
was supported by four columns, which terminated at their base 
in a stone bench or rather platform, which runs round the room, 
and on which the carpets are spread when the place is to be 
occupied by the fair bathers. The light comes in from above, 
through a circular opening, covered by a thin slab of Tabreez 
marble, perfectly transparent. A door on the left of the saloon, 
conducted us through another narrow way, to the great bath; 
close to the entrance of which, is a small dressing-chamber for 
the use of His Royal Highness, when he chooses to bathe. The 
apartment denominated the great bath, is one immense marbled 
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hall, the walls and floor being entirely covered with that cool 
and shining surface; and from this chamber diverge several 
recesses, still all marble ; while at one end is the cistern, or 
bath, with about four feet depth of water. The boiler is be¬ 
neath, whence a pipe conveys the heated water into the receiver 
above, to the temperature required. Tubes also conduct the 
steam, or warmed air, into the saloon and its recesses; that a 
colder atmosphere may not check the perspiration of the person 
issuing from the bath. The domed apartment I have already 
mentioned, is appropriated to the females, to complete the 
ceremonies of the bath; and its decorations may be considered 
in harmony with the beauty perfected beneath its roof. Mirrors 
cover the walls in almost every part, and where we do not 
see them, the intermediate spaces are luxuriantly painted with 
flowers, intermixed with gold. The finest nummuds carpet the 
benches, for the fair bathers to repose on ; and gathered roses 
strew the floor in every direction, contrasting their natural 
beauties with their gilded imitations on the walls. Such profusions 
of this lovely flower, within and without the dwellings of Persia, 
cannot but remind the foreign visitor at every step, that he is 
in the land of Hafiz, — of the nightingale and the rose. 

Understanding that the process of the bath is much the same, 
when applied by either sex, and as it is rather curious, I shall 
describe it in a general way. The bather having undressed in 
the outer room, and retaining nothing about him but a piece of 
loose cloth round his waist, is conducted by the proper attendant 
into the hall of the bath ; a large white sheet is then spread on the 
floor, on which the bather extends himself. The attendant brings 
from the cistern, which is warmed from the boiler below, a suc¬ 
cession of pails full of water, which he continues to pour over 
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the bather till he is well drenched and heated. The attendant 
then takes his employer’s head upon his knees, and rubs in 
with all his might, a sort of wet paste of henna plant, into the 
mustachios and beard. In a few minutes this pomade dyes them 
a bright red. Again he has recourse to the little pail, and 
showers upon his quiescent patient another torrent of warm 
water. Then, putting on a glove made of soft hair, yet possess¬ 
ing some of the scrubbing-brush qualities, he first takes the 
limbs, and then the body, rubbing them hard for three quarters 
of an hour. A third splashing from the pail, prepares the 
operation of the pumice-stone. This he applies to the soles of 
the feet. The next process seizes the hair of the face, whence 
the henna is cleansed away, and replaced by another paste, called 
rang , composed of the leaves of the indigo plant. To this suc¬ 
ceeds the shampooing, which is done by pinching, pulling, and 
rubbing, with so much force and pressure as to produce a vio¬ 
lent glow over the whole frame. Some of the natives delight in 
having every joint in their bodies strained till they crack; and 
this part of the operation is brought to such perfection, that the 
very vertebrae of the back are made to ring a peal in rapid suc¬ 
cession. This climax of skill, however, has a very strange effect 
to the spectator ; for, in consequence of both bather and attend¬ 
ant being alike unclothed, the violent exertions of the one, and 
the natural resistance of the joints in the other, give the twain 
the appearance of a wrestling match. This over, the shampooed 
body, reduced again to its prostrate state, is rubbed all over 
with a preparation of soap confined in a bag, till he is one mass 
of lather. The soap is then washed off* with warm water, when 
a complete ablution succeeds, by his being led to the cistern, 
and plunged in. He passes five or six minutes, enjoying the 
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perfectly pure element; and then emerging, has a large, dry, 
warm sheet thrown over him, in which he makes his escape 
back to the dressing-room. During the process of the bath, 
many of the Persians dye, not only their hair black, but their 
nails, feet, and hands, a bright red. They often smoke half a 
dozen kaliouns ; and, in short, take the whole business more 
easily, than an European would his sitting down under the hands 
of a barber, to shave his beard. 

The Persian ladies regard the bath, as the place of their great¬ 
est amusement. They make appointments to meet there ; and 
often pass seven or eight hours together in the carpeted saloon, 
telling stories, relating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, sharing 
their kaliouns, and completing their beautiful forms into all the 
fancied perfections of the East; dyeing their hair and eye-brows, 
and curiously staining their fair bodies with a variety of fantastic 
devices, not unfrequently with the figures of trees, birds, and 
beasts, sun, moon, and stars. This sort of pencil-work spreads 
over the bosom, and continues down as low as the navel, round 
which some radiated figure is generally painted. All this is dis¬ 
played by the style of their dress, every garment of which, even 
to the light gauze chemise, being open from the neck to that 
point: a singular taste, and certainly more barbarous than be¬ 
coming; as may be seen by the sketch I have subjoined of the 
costume of a Persian lady. In making it, I omitted the increased 
savage appearance of the tattoo. 

On quitting the court of the bath, which is also that of the 
women, we passed through a quadrangle of less dimensions, 
round which were disposed the apartments of the eunuchs. A 
door led from it into a passage, long, dark, and winding, which 
brought us forth into an extensive, and finely planted garden, 
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paved in parts, and watered with fountains and canals. On one 
side appeared the grand saloon of audience of the Prince ; the 
style of which, though in a more elegant degree, may characterize 
those of all his ministers, khans, &c. The room is very spacious, 
the front wide, and open entirely to the garden, from the roof to 
the floor. The latter is elevated only four feet above the out¬ 
ward pavement. Two superb columns of a pentagonical shape, 
without bases, and tapering gracefully to their summits, are each 
finished by a capital in the form of an inverted pyramid, orna¬ 
mented with small niches in regular rows, crowned with a deep 
plinth nearly square, on which rests the ceiling, The pillars are 
made of wood, overlaid with gilding, on which flowers, and ara¬ 
besque devices interspersed with rich fretwork, are painted in 
the most brilliant colours. Various compartments in the walls 
were filled with pictures of former shahs, of their exploits in 
hunting, and of Abbas Mirza’s own achievements in the dan¬ 
gerous chase; the objects of such amusement in Persia, being 
generally ferocious, as well as wild animals. The semblances of 
beautiful women, had also found a place in the saloon of this 
gallant prince. A great deal of gold, silver, and the gayest 
colours, being used by the artists of the country to complete 
the magnificence of a royal portrait, it forms a very sump¬ 
tuous hanging of itself; and where pictures were not placed, the 
walls exhibited every other splendour in the shape of mirrors, 
with plates of looking-glass, inserted amidst the wreathing of rich 
gilding, and every variety of flowers, which covered not only the 
wails, but the ceiling. The reflections from the Hass so mul- 
tiplied the columns, and carried the brilliant compartments of 
the room into a thousand deepening recesses, that the eye soon 
became lost in the gorgeous maze. The bead of the chamber, 
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which answered to the space open to the garden, exhibited a 
superb window, almost stretching from side to side of the 
room, and filled with variegated panes of coloured glass. The 
floor was entirely overspread with Herat carpets, those of that 
manufacture being the richest that can be made ; these, and 
nummuds of a particularly fine and beautiful fabric, were the 
whole furniture of the saloon. So simple are the necessaries 
required in this country, by prince or peasant, for seat, bed, table, 
or altar! In no house do we see more than these, and hardly 
less in any; the only difference being, that as the wealth of the 
possessor decreases, the quality of the stuff impoverishes also. 
And, as I have observed before, these people using the carpet 
not merely for domestic purposes, but to kneel down on when 
they say their prayers, it is considered in some measure sacred ; 
and hence arises the custom of a visitor always leaving his slip¬ 
pers at the room door. In mentioning the door, I mean what¬ 
ever denotes the way of ingress to the apartment; for though in 
general there is a double door of carved or painted wood, which 
may be closed at pleasure, yet it is so seldom shut in the day, 
we usually find a silk curtain filling the vacant space of the en¬ 
trance ; its light drapery being not only a cooler, but a more 
elegant appendage than a thick, heavy door. An attending 
servant raises the curtain at the approach of a visitor, and drops 
it on his having entered. That the custom of such draperies is 
an ancient one, we find in several authors ; an instance from one 
may suffice. Plutarch, in writing of Alexander the Great’s en¬ 
raged passions, remarks, “ upon this, Alexander snatched a spear 
from one of the guards, and meeting Clytus as he was drawing 
back the door curtain , ran him through the body.” 

Immediately on my arrival at Tabreez, I had been visited by 
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the principal officers of the Prince-governor’s court, to inform me 
of his Royal Highness’s temporary absence ; and a few clays 
afterwards, I had an opportunity of observing the manners of a 
great state dinner, to which I was invited by Mirza Bezoork the 
Ivy me Makaum, or Prime Minister of the Prince. This really 
noble Persian, is a man of a spare habit, about fifty years of age, 
with a languid, but expressive countenance, bespeaking goodness 
and penetration, and when occasions call it, an energy in every 
feature, that testifies the activity of a minister, in every way wor¬ 
thy the trust devolved on him by his royal master. True national 
policy is yet an infant science in this empire. But Mirza Be¬ 
zoork is one instance of considerable maturity in the knowledge 
of government, of the power, happiness, and grandeur, which 
arise from its just administration. The most disinterested libe¬ 
rality with regard to his own personal advantage, and an expan¬ 
sion of view in the fulfilment of his office, proceeding from the 
distinguished cultivation of his mind, make him a very superior 
person ; and above most of his compeers, valuable for his coun¬ 
sels to a prince, whose own dispositions seem so well inclined 
to lead, or to follow, every good purpose for his country. 

Myself and my countrymen assembled a little before sunset 
at the house of the Kyme Makaum. We were shown into an 
extensive saloon carpeted all over, and with the usual accompani¬ 
ments of nummuds, which are long and narrow pieces of a thicker 
and softer substance, made of wool or felt. On some of these 
sat several of the officers of state, who rose on our approach; 
and after the usual compliments, we took our station on the 
nummuds appointed for our accommodation, in the true Eastern 
style of sitting on the heels, or cross-legged, whichever way our 
stubborn limbs could easiest conform to the attitudes of the more 
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plastic Asiatics. A couple of huge, heavy, and ill-proportioned 
candalabra, stood opposite to each other in the middle of the 
floor, their lights being fed with oil, or any other convenient 
unctuous matter. In a small chimney, at one end of the room, 
blazed a lively wood fire; and to increase the heat, a brazen 
dish full of glowing charcoal, was placed at the answering 
extremity. 

A few minutes elapsed before our host made his appearance. 
On his entrance we all rose ; and on being re-seated, he bowed 
to each person according to his rank, uttering at the same time 
a compliment befitting the esteemed importance of the guest. 
The routine of the entertainment was then as follows : kaliouns 
were presented ; then coffee, served in very small cups, and 
without cream or sugar. Kaliouns succeeded; then tea, in 
larger cups ; and this over, conversation filled an interval of ten 
minutes, when the minister gave a signal for dinner to be 
brought. Several servants immediately entered, bearing a long 
narrow roll of flowered cotton in their arms, which they laid 
down, and spread before the whole company, who now occupied 
both sides of the room. This napery was placed close to our 
knees. The next service was to set a piece of the thin sort of 
bread or cake I formerly described, before each guest, to be 
used as a plate and napkin. Then came a tray, between every 
two persons, containing the following articles of food : two bowls 
of sherbet, each provided with a wooden spoon of delicate and 
elegant workmanship ; a couple of dishes of pillau, composed 
of rice soaked in oil or butter, boiled fowls, raisins, and a little 
saffron. Two plates, with melons sliced ; two others, containing 
a dozen kabbobs, or morsels of dry, broiled meat; and a dish, 
presenting a fowl, roasted to a cinder. The whole party along 
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the extended web, being in like manner supplied, the host gave 
the si<rn for falling to ; a command that seemed to be understood 
literally, for every back became bent, every face was brought 
close to the point of attack, and every jaw, in an instant, was in 
motion. This is done by a marvellous dexterity in gathering up 
the rice, or victuals of any kind, with the right hand, and almost 
at the same moment, thrusting it into the mouth. The left 
hand is never used by the Persians but in the humblest offices ; 
however, during meals at least, the honoured member certainly 
does the business of two, for no cessation could be observed in 
the active passage of meat, melon, sherbet, &c. from the board 
to the mouths of the grave and distinguished assembly. I must 
say, I never saw a more silent repast in my life, nor one where 
the sounds of mastication were so audible. In some countries 
it may be “ merry in the hall, when beards wag allbut here, 
I could only think of a similar range of respectable quadrupeds, 
with their heads not farther from their troughs, than ours were 
from the trays. For my part, when ever I wished to avail 
myself of the heaps of good provender on mine, at every attempt 
to throw a little rice into my mouth, it disappeared up my 
sleeve ; so that, after several unsuccessful essays, I gave up the 
enjoyment of this most savoury dish of the feast, and contented 
myself with a dry kabbob or two. 

When the servants cleared away, it was in the order the 
things had been put down. A silver-plated jug with a long 
spout, accompanied by a basin of the same metal, was carried 
round to every guest, by an attendant who poured water from 
the jug on our right hands, which we held in succession over the 
basin, while each individual cleansed his beard or mustachios 
from the remnants of dinner. We had no towel to dry one or 
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the other, save our own pocket-handkerchiefs ; the bread- 
napkin, or plate, having no capability but to be eaten off, and 
wipe the ends of the fingers between every new plunge into the 
opposite dish. A kalioun, with tea, followed ; and continued, 
with a few interruptions, during the conversation which had 
broken the dead silence on the departure of the rolled-up web 
and its appendages. A fresh kalioun finished the entertainment, 
and we then rose to take our leave. With extreme difficulty 
I obeyed the general movement; but when I did get upon my 
legs, they were too cramped to stand, and had it not been for 
the support of one of my countrymen, more accustomed to 
such curveture of limbs, I must have fallen. A few minutes, 
however, restored me to locomotive motion ; and having made 
my bow, we passed through the curtained entrance, to resume 
the slippers we had left at the door. 

In Persia, a native never enters a room in boots or slippers; 
and when a foreigner attempts any transgression of this usage, 
it is looked upon as the height of ill-breeding, if not quite a 
premeditated insult. In some cases where it has been intimated, 
reasons of policy have compelled an apparent toleration of the 
objection, by providing the expedient of receiving such visitors 
in the open air ; but the necessity is always remembered with 
repugnance to the exactors. In visiting countries of different 
customs from our own, it is one thing to compromise a man’s per¬ 
sonal respectability, or that of his nation, by complying with 
demanded ceremonies out of the way of the usual line ; and 
another, to conform to the established fashions of the people with 
whom we are, in their public or domestic regulations. Indeed 
such compliance seems equally essential to common philanthropy 
and politeness on our parts, as the hospitality so ungraciously 
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received, may be to the general principles of good-will between 
man and man. To keep the head covered, is another point of 
Persian etiquette ; and as we Englishmen were obliged, therefore, 
to dine in our cocked-hats and feathers, where they were no small 
impediments in our approach to the trays, we found this extremity 
of politeness much the most troublesome of the two. 

The custom of leaving the outward covering of the feet at the 
door, is of very ancient practice all over the East, and especially 
so, when the place to be trod on, is connected with any 
religious ideas. We find it recorded, so far back as in the book 
of Exodus, at the account of Moses turning aside to observe the 
burning bush, where it is written, “ The Lord called to him, 
and said, Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” And again, we read 
in the book of Joshua, that when that great captain of Israel 
was encamped in the plain of Gilgal, the same Divine Being 
appeared to him, and said to him also, “ Loose thy shoe from 
off thy foot; for the place whereon thou standest is holy. And 
Joshua did so.” These two notices of the custom, are selected 
on account of their antiquity, from many others which it is 
needless to add. Mohammed adopted the same reverence to 
consecrated places, and things, into the ceremonies of his faith ; 
and, as I have observed before, the carpets of Persia being not 
only of a more costly texture than any which are laid on the 
Boors in Europe, but rendered sacred by their use in prayer, to 
tread on them with any thing beyond a light sock, would be 
regarded by the professors as an outrage little short of sacrilege. 
The sock, which is worn within-side of the boot or slipper for 
this purpose, is of a delicate manufacture and prettily wrought 
with various colours. 
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The ordinances of the Koran oblige its followers to pray at 
least five times a day ; an injunction which the eminently pious 
mussulman obeys with the most scrupulous exactness. The 
first matin-service compels the devotee to rise before dawn. He 
begins by performing, with his right hand, all the holy ablutions. 
He then unrolls his carpet, and disposes it so, that one end of it 
may face, as nearly as he can guess, the direction of Mecca. To 
that point he is to address his petitions. He kneels down on 
the carpet, placing his hands in front of his breast, with the 
palms closed together. In this attitude his orisons commence, 
and generally in a mumbling tone, while at intervals lie touches 
the ground, or rather carpet, with his forehead. His fast is 
broken by a cup of bitter coffee, a few sugar-plumbs, sweetmeats, 
and a kalioun. About mid-day the second prayer is said ; after 
which the good mussulman may safely satisfy his appetite with 
a little more substantial fare. Towards afternoon, a third pros¬ 
tration, and mumbling, takes place ; and as soon as the sun 
sets, the fourth commences. An hour after that is finished, 
dinner is served ; the meal of greatest luxury, and of longest 
duration, in this country. The fifth, and last holy office of the 
day, is left to the discretion of the person, so that it is done 
before he retires to rest for the night. 

When we calculate the number of hours which a man has at 
his command, by this early rising, and far from haste to bed, we 
cannot but admire the advantage such a habit bestows on the 
man of business, or of study. Persons employed in public 
sendee here, receive their visitors, or applicants, from sun-rise 
till ten or eleven in the forenoon ; at which hours they adjourn 
to the palace to transact affairs of state, and be ready for anv 
conference with the Prince. The absence of His Roval Highness 
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being only for a short time, he had left part of his family, and 
the majority of his official establishment, at Tabreez. Amongst 
the former, was his brother Malek Khassum Mirza, a fine boy of 
about thirteen years of age, with the deportment of a man. He 
was treated at all times with the same deference that was paid 
to the presence of the Prince-governor himself; and as soon as 
he knew I was arrived at Tabreez, he did me the honour to 
express his Avish to receive me. I found him a very handsome 
youth; and the ease and dignity of his manners, with the affability 
and pertinence of his remarks, could not fail to give me agreeable 
impressions of the royal brother, with whom he is so great a 
favourite. 

The progress of general knowledge has certainly made a 
most extraordinary advance all over the globe, within this last 
half-century ; and, accordingly, a great and advantageous change 
has taken place of late years, in the style of educating princes of 
the blood-royal in Persia. Formerly, they were shut up in the 
Harem, under the sole direction of women and eunuchs, till 
the death of the reigning monarch called one to a throne, and 
probably, the rest to rebellion or the bow-string. The women, 
from their situations ignorant and selfish, taught these children, 
by precedent and precept, envy, deceit, circumvention, and all 
the mean and mischievous passions which arise from jealousy of 
power, working on weak and totally uninformed minds. Flattery, 
falsehood, and depraved example, with hasty resentments and 
thirst for revenge, make quick dispatch with the tender buds of 
virtue in unsuspicious youth ; and with these Aveapons, the 
eunuchs added their weight to the pile of early ruin, stifling Avhat- 
ever seeds of truth, or other manly disposition, might have been 
sown by nature in the young heart. Then came the last tutor. 
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to complete the whole — some self-important moollah, with his 
corrupted principles of religion and morality sealing up the 
already narrowed door of knowledge. Sanctions to tyranny, 
and privileges to vice, were inculcated as lessons from Heaven. 
And thus taught on every side, that a prince has no law but his 
own will, the unhappy victim of these vain, selfish, and ignorant 
deceits, being once called out into the world, was left to all the 
inevitable consequences of an arm that is against every man, and 
every man’s arm against him. 

The system, at present, is so totally different from the pre¬ 
ceding, that the young princes are permitted from the earliest 
ages, to see and hear all that passes without the palace, as well 
as within ; and by these means they acquire a familiar and useful 
knowledge of their country and the people, and an easy appli¬ 
cation of the various etiquettes of court, whether with relation 
to the great king their father, or in connection with his ministers 
of state. Meanwhile they have every requisite instructor: 
some, to explain the doctrines of their faith ; others, to inculcate 
the elements of the few sciences, which are still to be found in 
this part of the east; and, I regret to say, that astrology has yet 
too eminent a rank amongst them. Their lighter studies, and 
recreations, consist of writing, reading, and reciting passages 
from their favourite poets; to excel in the management of the 
horse, and in every other acquirement connected with war and 
the chase. When all this is achieved, and they are deemed of 
mature age, the government of different provinces are allotted to 
each, to exercise their talents, and strengthen the throne of their 
father. Thus far have the plans of royal education regenerated 
in a country, once celebrated as the very mould whence other 
countries would have wished to cast the fashion of their vouth. 
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But so many ages, and changes of people, have passed over this 
very land, since the times of the elder Cyrus, that no trace can 
now be found of the general system of laws and consequent 
education, which Xenophon eulogizes and describes with so 
much accuracy and eloquence in his Cyropedia. Yet, when we 
reflect how little of it remained, even at the period when he 
traversed the same country in the ever-memorable retreat of the 
Ten Thousand; an event which took place hardly more than a 
century after all these institutions were in their full vigour, can 
we be surprised, that none exist after a lapse of two thousand 
years ! What foundations, the remainder of this century may 
lay down for the restoration of some part of the old Persian 
name, are scarcely to be guessed at; but the character of the 
present heir apparent, Abbas Mirza, has so much of the ancient 
principles of truth, simplicity, and general interest for his coun¬ 
try, in its composition, that we may be allowed some hope for 
the once-revered empire of Cyrus. I had not these accounts from 
Persians alone, certain partialities might have influenced them 
to colour the picture ; but I received the same testimony from 
my own countrymen*, residing at his court; and before I came 
to the country, the reputation of his truly princely qualities had 
reached the great capital of the north. 

His Royal Highness was at Koiy, one of the finest cities of 
his province, at the time of my arrival at Tabreez ; and I was 
not a little impatient for the expiration of the brief season, he 
usually passes there in hawking and hunting. Game of all 
sorts abounds in the neighbourhood ; but the prince has other 
inducements to prolong his stay in a city which shares with 
Tabreez his views of general improvement. It is more plea¬ 
santly situated than that capital ; possesses more natural beau- 
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ties, and certainly a safer foundation ; but it does not lie so 
central for all his objects as the old capital of Azerbijan, and 
therefore that must be the residence of its governor. 

Mr. McDonald has put Koiy down in his map as the ancient 
Artaxata ; but by whatever name this fine town of Azerbijan 
might have been designated in former times, assuredly it has not 
the remotest claim to that of the celebrated Armenian city. In 
short, its position does not answer in any one way, to the topo¬ 
graphy given of Artaxata bv the old authors. 

The lake of Ouroomia lies to the south-east of Koiy, at no 
great distance from the city, and is generally considered the 
Spauto and Marcianus of Strabo and Ptolemy. Eben Haukel, a 
Persian writer, states its length to be about five days’ journey 
and, he adds, that its waters are so exceedingly salt no fish can 
exist in them. By an experiment of the late Mr. Brown’s, they 
were found to contain one-third more salt than the sea. The 
lakes Sevan, Ouroomia, and Van, are the only pieces of water of’ 
that form, which we find throughout the vast country lying be¬ 
tween the Euxine, Caspian, and Ormuz seas; and their situa¬ 
tions seem pretty nearly at equal distances from each other. 
The Van lies west of the other two, and of its shores little can 
be said at present; the ferocity of the Curdish inhabitants ren¬ 
dering it impossible for any European traveller to penetrate 
their borders. With regard to the Sevan, the beauty of its cir¬ 
cumjacent scenery has been already described ; and the climate 
of Azerbijan, which circles the Ouroomia, is said to be the most 
salubrious in Persia. My visit to this province being in the 
winter, I can only speak of its generally very clear atmosphere; 
but with an intensity of cold. in the month of December, equal 
to what is termed a moderate season at St. PetersburgE, 
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One morning, about the middle of the month, snow began to 
fall, accompanied by a tremendous wind from the north-east; 
and before evening, the whole country was covered for several 
feet in depth. When the sky had quite unburthened itself, the 
weather became settled, and the sun continued to shine with a 
splendour only to be seen in countries of such transparent 
atmosphere, where the brilliancy of the frosty medium gives to 
the air the dazzling effect of diamonds. This peculiar radiance 
of the day, with the cold at eight degrees of Reaumur, and the 
brightness of the night, at twelve, fourteen,, and sixteen of the 
same, was certainly winter drest in its fairest garb. But owing 
to the long prevalence of frost, the snow became like dust; 
and when the wind blew, it was whirled in clouds, like the sand 
of the desert, filling up every path, highroad, or hollow, in its 
way. This inconvenience is redoubled, when the snow already 
down meets accumulation from above. Hence it is considered 
great rashness, to attempt going any distance from the city, when 
either the heavens are loaded, or the air turbulent; for to be 
caught in any of these snow-storms, is almost certain destruction. 
Many instances have occurred, where not only solitary indivi¬ 
duals, but whole companies and caravans have been overwhelmed, 
and perished. The track being soon covered, and the snow 
coming on in every direction from drift, whirlwind, and the fall¬ 
ing clouds, every land-mark is obscured, and the lost travellers, 
exhausted, benumbed, and abandoned to despair, are speedily 
sunk under the tremendous mass. 

One of the British officers, now residing at Tabreez, during a 
journey he made to Teheran two winters ago, narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. Every vestige of road was obliterated ; and he, 
with his attendants, had wandered, and ploughed their way, for 
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several hours, without a guide from earth or sky; when evening 
drawing on, they gave themselves up for lost. At this juncture, 
they were providentially descried by some peasants from the 
roofs of their almost buried cabins. With instant dispatch, but 
great labour, these good people cleared a path to the half-perished 
travellers ; and by such prompt humanity, rescued them from 
the most desolate of deaths. 

I was much surprised to find that notwithstanding the severity 
of this weather, few of the Persians of either sex put on addi¬ 
tional clothing; and many of them, young and old, go with the 
breast entirely bare. This strange neglect of the common means 
of protection, in some measure accounts for the frequent recur¬ 
rence of the most melancholy catastrophes, in consequence of 
any accidental exposure to the immediate influence of the out¬ 
ward atmosphere, under a degree of frost that would hardly be 
felt by a Cossack in his Bourka, or a Russian under his Shaab. 

Scarcely a day passes, without one or two persons being found 
frozen to death in the neighbourhood of the town. Several 
instances, which happened during my stay at Tabreez, were 
particularly distressing; and amongst them, was the perishing of 
three women and two men, with five asses belonging to them, 
which had taken shelter from a sudden drift of snow and wind, 
under an arch of the Augi bridge. They were discovered after 
the storm had subsided, perfectly dead, and as stiff as the blocks 
of ice which lay on each side of them. Another calamity of the 
kind, I shall mention, as having a circumstance of greatly aug¬ 
mented pain connected with it. The gates of all towns and 
cities in Persia are shut a little after sun-set, and re-opened at 
sun-rise. Strict adherence to this injunction, and carelessness, or 
unavoidable delays, on the part of travellers, often subject them 
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to the inconvenience of reaching the gates when they are closed. 
Hence they must stay without, till morning. And during the 
inclement season, at opening the gates, very often a terrible 
scene of death unfolds itself close to the threshold; old and 
young, animals and children, lying one lifeless heap. But the 
particular instance I would now recount, relates to a solitary 
traveller, who had performed a long journey on his own horse; 
a member of their families, to which these people are eminently 
attached. When he arrived at Tabreez, the ingress was already 
barred. The night was one of the severest which had been 
known ; and the poor man, to save himself from the fatal effects 
he too surely anticipated, pierced his faithful horse with his 
dagger, and ripping up its body, thrust himself into it; in the 
vain hope of the warmth, which might remain, preserving his 
own vital heat till the morning. But in the morning, when the 
gates were opened, he was found frozen to death in this horrible 
shroud. 

For myself, I had long been sufficiently aware of the dangers 
of such exposures, not to risk the casualties of Tabreez, beyond 
the ordinary occasions; but some of their threats cannot be 
escaped, by any refuge. In short, one evening, when the cold 
was at sixteen of Reaumur, and while I was sitting after dinner, 
for the first time in my life I experienced the shock of an earth¬ 
quake. Remembering that I was at Tabreez, and that the city 
had been twice swallowed up on a similar warning, I did not 
feel the convulsion in the ground, nor my own sensations, very 
agreeable. But after rocking the house with a violent motion 
for a few moments, the shock ceased, by its cause rolling away 
with a hollow noise, like distant thunder. 

Towards the end of February, Abbas Mirza arrived at his 
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capital; and was received with as great a degree of state, that is, 
as splendid an Istakball, as the rigour of the season would allow. 
This ceremony usually consists, of a cavalcade of officers of dig¬ 
nity ; with numbers of the people, on foot and on horse-back, 
performing all kinds of equestrian and military evolutions ; while 
the rest of the multitude dance and shout, and exhibit, by every 
means, their devotion and joy. This mode of greeting, is gene¬ 
rally reserved for princes, or persons representing that dignity. 
And, as the procession goes forth to meet the expected visitant, 
and returns before him, with all these demonstrations of homage, 
it is not difficult to recollect similar scenes in sacred, as well as 
profane history; and we cannot but feel interested in so ancient 
and authorised a custom. 

Abbas Mirza did me the honour to send to me, soon after his 
arrival. The British Charge d’ Affaires was then at Teheran ; but 
Major Lindsay, one of my countrymen in the service of His 
Royal Highness, was so kind as to perform the formalities of in¬ 
terpreter and presentation. About noon, we rode to the palace, 
where we were joined byMahommed Honssan Khan, the master 
of ceremonies. We followed him into a spacious square court, 
along which were arranged, standing in lines, the nobles and 
persons in office. The Prince was seated at a large open window 
at the end of the Court, opposite to those ranks of attendant 
ministers. He seems to be about thirty-three years of age. His 
countenance is rather pale, with dark and expressive eyes; his nose 
aquiline; his beard full, and like his finely-formed eye-brows, of 
a jet-black. His dress was perfectly simple, but we saw all the 
prince in his air. We bowed, advanced into the centre of the 
court, and bowed again. We then disengaged our feet from our 
slippers, (having red kerseymere socks, a kind of boot without 
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sole, under them,) and drew near the place in which he sat. 
We made a third bow. By a short and narrow passage, we 
entered the apartment, and saluted him a fourth time. He 
instantly made a sign for us to be seated. He then uttered a 
few words of the most gracious welcome; and his smile puts 
one at ease in a moment. He desired Major Lindsay to express 
fully to me, that he received me as an old friend; that he had 
long known me, by report; and that Abul Hassan Khan had 
repeated to him, the hospitalities I had shown to him. His 
Royal Highness then invited me to accompany him to Teheran ; 
whither the King had ordered him to repair, to assist at the 
celebration of the feast of the Nowroose. He did me the honour 
to say, that would I join his party, he hoped to make my travel¬ 
ling to the Persian capital, more comfortable than it could 
otherwise be, at that inclement season. I could not but be 
happy to embrace so gracious. a proposal; as it would enable 
me to become really well acquainted with a Prince, whose cha¬ 
racter may hereafter have no inconsiderable influence on the 
balance of European power beyond the Indus, After some 
discourse on the position of public affairs in Europe, we took 
our leave; and withdrew, repeating the same ceremonies with 
which we entered. 

Amongst other preparations for my journey to Teheran, I 
furnished myself with a sufficient quantity of the different monies 
of the country. The Persian coin is of gold, silver, and copper ; 
each metal being struck in almost its pure state. The gold 
money are called tomauns ; one of which, in intrinsic value, 
may now be equal to ten shillings English: they were worth 
more, formerly; but, during the last fifty years, their size and 
weight have gradually decreased. There are two sorts of silver 
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money: the highest in value is the real , eight of which 
amount to a tomaun. The smaller silver coin is called the 
white-shy ; eight of these being equal to a real. The copper 
money have the name of black-sliy ; and twenty-four of them 
amount to one real. Tomauns are coined in almost every great 
province ; but they differ much in actual value, though all pass 
current for the same number of reals. Counterfeit money is 
also found in this country; but the fabricators are sure of death, 
on the event of detection. Clippers, or otherwise defacers of 
the national coin, are punished by mutilation. Gold ducats 
are the only foreign money passable; and they suffer more 
than the native tomaun, because there is less risk incurred, 
under the hands of the fraudulent. We see them in daily circu¬ 
lation, altered from their original form into all the shapes of 
square, octagon, pentangular, and no remark made on the depre¬ 
dation of their substance. Not being of Persian origin, liberties 
with their surface are permitted to pass with a neglect almost 
amounting to impunity. The current value of a ducat is equal 
to six reals. When a sum of any considerable amount is to be 
paid in this coin, it is usually disbursed by weight; and that 
more of these clipped ducats, may not go to the scale, than 
would be demanded of their counted number in paying the 
price, the coin is duly burthened with a certain portion of melted 
wax, to make the balance of justice stand even. 

That we might reach the capital several days before the com¬ 
mencement of the nowroose, which begins on the twenty-first of 
March, the Prince commanded all to be in readiness for an 
almost immediate departure from Tabreez. He provided me 
with a young Persian, called Sedak, of uncommon natural en¬ 
dowments, and still rarer advantages of education, to be with 
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